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I 


MARY AND HER ALABASTER 
BOX 


.“ After two days was the feast of the passover, and of un- 
leavened bread: and the chief priests and the scribes sought 
how they might take Him by craft, and put Him to death. But 
they said, Not on the feast day, lest there be an uproar of the 
people. And being in Bethany in the house of Simon the leper, 
as He sat at meat, there came a woman having an alabaster 
box of ointment of spikenard very precious; and she brake 
the box, and poured it on His head. And there were some that 
had indignation within themselves, and said, Why was this 
waste of the ointment made? For it might have been sold for 
more than three hundred pence, and have been given to the 
poor. And they murmured against her. And Jesus said, 
Let her alone; why trouble ye her? she hath wrought a good 
work on Me. For ye have the poor with you always, and when- 
soever ye will ye may do them good: but Me ye have not always. 
She hath done what she could : she is come aforehand to anoint 
My body to the burying. Verily I say unto you, Wheresoever 
this gospel shall be preached throughout the whole world, this 
also that she hath done shall be spoken of for a memorial of 
her.” —Marx xiv. 1-9. 


Wuenever John’s account of the sequence of events Mark xiv. 
differs from the account given by the Synoptics, 1-9. 

my own inclination is always to accept J ohn’s Our Lord at 
account as the more accurate. For John wrote ae 
his Gospel last, when the three other Gospels were 

already widely known throughout the Church ; 

and I cannot conceive of John giving a different 

account from that with which the Church was already 


ll 


Mark xiv. 
I-9. 


A Striking 
Contrast. 


Christ as a 
Divider. 


St Mark xiv.—End 


familiar unless it was with the deliberate inten- 
tion of correcting the accounts already current. 
Accordingly I accept John’s date for the feast in 
Simon’s house. From its position in Mark’s narrative 
we might gather that it took place just two days 
before our Lord’s Passion. But John in his record 
of the same feast, in chapter xii. of his Gospel, 
states definitely that it took place six days before 
the Passover: that is to say, according to John’s 
chronology, it took place before the Triumphal 
Entry. If that be so, Mark does not give the story 
quite in its proper setting. But what an eye for 
artistic effect that Evangelist had when he placed 
side by side these two scenes—the chief priests 
plotting in the palace and Mary breaking her 
alabaster box in Simon’s house! I do not mean to 
suggest that Mark’s choice and arrangement of 
subjects were dictated simply by considerations of 
artistry. Nevertheless, if he had been a literary 
artist, intent mainly upon effect, he could not have 
grouped his incidents more admirably than he has 
done here. These two brief paragraphs give us 
a couple of contrasted pictures, and the effect of 
each is heightened by its contiguity to the other. 
The bitter hate of the chief priests appears all the 
more malignant by contrast with Mary’s devoted 
and enthusiastic love; and Mary’s devoted and 
enthusiastic love shines out the more splendidly 
against the black and bitter hate of the priests. 

It is the contrast between the two scenes that 
suggests the first thought to which I wish to call 
your attention. With what varied feelings different 
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people regarded Christ! Simeon, when he took Mark xiv. 
the young child in his arms in the Temple, in words 1-9. 
that must have struck a chill to the heart of the 
proud young mother, prophesied that He would 
become a divider and a sunderer. He was set, 
he said, for the “ falling and rising up of many in 
Israel” (Luke ii. 34). All would not love Him. 
All would not be drawn to Him. Some would 
oppose and antagonise Him. He was to be a “ sign 
which is spoken against.” And our Lord when He 
entered upon His ministry, took up Simeon’s 
parable and reaffirmed his prophecy about Himself 
only in plainer and more emphatic language still. 
“Think not,”? He said, ‘‘ that I came to send peace 
on the earth ; I came not to send peace, but a sword. 
For I came to set a man at variance against his father, 
and the daughter against her mother, and the 
daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law ” (Matt. 
x. 34, 35). He was to become a principle of division ; 
and because of controversies and disputes and 
differences about Him, the closest and dearest 
of humanities would be snapped and severed. 

That prophecy was fulfilled to the letter. The A Prediction 
whole of Palestine was divided about Jesus. He fulfilled. 
drew some: He repelled others. He moved some 
to deepest devotion: He stirred others to well- 
nigh ungovernable rage. And that division of 
feeling with which men regarded Christ is all 
flashed upon us within the limits of these nine 
verses. Here you have, side by side, bitter hate 
and passionate love ; blind fury and utter devotion ; 
the high priests plotting and Mary anointing. 
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Mark xiv. _ Look at the first picture. ‘“‘ And the chief priests 


I-9. 
The Plot 
against 
Jesus. 


Causes of 
the Plot. 


and the scribes sought how they might take Him 
with subtilty and kill Him.” The chief priests 
and scribes—they were the religious leaders of the 
nation! Here is a strange occupation for ministers 
of religion—they were busy plotting murder. And 
it was near Passover time! Passover was the feast 
which reminded the Jews of the great deliverance 
which God had wrought out for them. And the 
chief priests and scribes gathered together on the 
eve of that glad and blessed season. For what? 
For prayer? For thanksgiving? No. “ They 
sought how they might take Him with subtilty and 
kill Him.” You may measure the intensity of 
their hate by the fact that they were planning 
murder even in Passover time. For times of 
gladness and rejoicing naturally dispose men’s 
hearts to clemency and kindness. So in Palestine 
even the stern and impartial Roman law relaxed 
a little at the Passover season. To be in harmony 
with the prevailing spirit of rejoicing it was the 
custom, of the Roman governor to release one 
prisoner at the feast. But the near approach of 
Passover did not move the hearts of these people 
to pity or kindness toward Christ. They hated 
Him with a hate as cruel as the grave. ‘‘ The chief 
priests and scribes sought how they might take Him 
with subtilty and kill Him.” 

What stirred this cruel and deadly hate? Pro- 
bably several reasons combined. I am willing to 
believe that some of the plotters honestly thought 
Christ a deceiver. They had been brought up to 
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expect a certain type of Messiah, and their pre- Mark xiv. 
judices prevented them from seeing the “‘ Desire 1-9. 
of Nations” in Jesus. They thought that Christ 
was an impostor, leading the people astray; and 
so, like Saul at a later date, they thought they 
ought—that they were under obligation—“to do 
many things contrary to the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth’ (Acts x. 9). But this does not apply 
to the great majority of those who now gathered 
together to plot the death of Christ. If you ask me 
why these people wanted to get rid of Christ, I 
answer that the reason is to be discovered in the 
history that Mark has narrated for us in the preced- 
ing chapters. Recall it. First of all, Christ swept 
the mob of traffickers out of the Temple court. 
By so doing He placarded the priests who permitted 
it as desecrators of the Temple, and at the same 
time interfered with their ill-gotten gains. Further, 
on the great day of questioning, again and again 
by His answers He humbled them in the sight of 
all the people. Then followed that tremendous 
_ indictment, in which Christ denounced these people 
as hypocrites, men whose religion was a deceit and 
a sham. Looking back over these chapters, I am 
not surprised they hated Him. It was the hate of 
men whose wickedness had been publicly exposed. 
It was the hate of bad men for a good Man. 

In spite of the fact that these men were the Some of the 
religious leaders of their day, many of them were Plotters. 
bad men. Dr Geikie, in his Life of Christ, describes 
some of the persons who were probably present 
at this murder council. Caiaphas would preside ; 
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Mark xiv. 


I-9. 


The Foes of 
the Just. 


St Mark xiv.—End 


and Caiaphas was known amongst the people as 
“the Oppressor.” Annas, his father-in-law, and 
those five sons of his who all occupied the high- 
priestly office in succession one to another, were 
present. To Annas and his family for their cruel 
craftiness the people had given the nickname of 
“the vipers.” And other priests were there equally 
infamous. Is it any wonder that men of this type 
wanted to put Christ out of the way? The mere 
presence of a good man is an offence to a bad man. 

When Aristides was ostracised from Athens, one 
man who voted for his exile gave as his reason 
that he was tired of hearing him always spoken 
of as “Aristides the Just.” Perhaps a_ better 
illustration still is to be found in the trial of Faithful 
in Vanity Fair as John Bunyan tells it for us. You 
remember the list of the Jurymen—Mr Blind- 
man, Mr No-Good, Mr Malice, Mr Love-lust, Mr 
Live-loose, Mr Heady, Mr High-mind, Mr Enmity, 
Mr Lyar, Mr Cruelty, Mr Hate-light, and Mr 
Implacable. Is it any wonder that such a Jury 
condemned Faithful to death? Why, his very 
existence was an offence and an irritation to them. 
“T hate the very looks of him,” said Mr Malice. 
“ Away with such a fellow from the earth,” said 
Mr No-good. “I never could endure him,” said 
Mr Love-lust. “ Nor I,” said Mr Live-loose, “‘ for 
he would always be condemning my way.” And 
in Christ we have Faithful’s Captain and Lord ; 
and in these chief priests and scribes we have the 
High-mind and Heady, and Love-lust and Live-loose 
and Malice and No-good of that day. What wonder 
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that they hated Him? What wonder that they Mark xiv. 
“ sought to take Him with subtilty and kill Him? ”’ 1-9. 
They never could endure Him—for He was always 
condemning their way. 

But notice this, that in hating Christ and seeking —self- 
to kill Him these people pronounced their own Condemned. 
condemnation. ‘‘ This is the judgment, that the 
light is come into the world, and men loved the 
darkness rather than the light, for their works 
were evil” (John iii. 19). In Jesus light had come 
into the world, purity had come, truth had come, 
love had come, absolute goodness had come. When 
these men plotted to kill Jesus it was proof that 
they had in their souls no love of truth and holiness 
and goodness. There could be no severer judgment. 
Thereby they declared to the world that their works 

and their hearts were evil. And that is why 
Scripture insists upon it that a man’s destiny is 
settled by his attitude to Christ. There is nothing 
arbitrary or irrational about it. It is an infallible 
criterion of judgment. for, as Simeon said, 
Christ came “that thoughts out of many hearts 
may be revealed.” ‘The bias of the soul declares 
itself. Christ is the great touchstone of character. 
All who love goodness and purity will love Him. 
If men hate Him, it is because in their hearts they 
have said, “ Evil, be thou my good.” 

Now turn to the other and contrasted picture. The 
Jf Christ repelled some, He attracted others. If heel 
He filled some with cruel and malignant hate, He 
inspired others with uttermost and enthusiastic 
love. If in Jerusalem chief priests and scribes were 
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Mark xiv. plotting to kill Him, there were in Bethany lowly 


I-9. 


Simon and 
His Feast. 


hearts who counted no honour too high to pay Him. 
There were some to whom Christ was the altogether 
lovely. There were some who kept the warmest 
place in their hearts for Him. There were some who 
reckoned their homes most blest when He was the 
honoured guest. And first and chiefest of these 
who loved Christ and honoured Christ and were 
ready to give their best to Christ was the little 
household at Bethany. Brother and sisters—they 
were Christ’s dear friends. ‘‘Now Jesus loved 
Martha and her sister and Lazarus.” And so while 
chief priests and scribes plot Christ’s death in 
Jerusalem, kindly loving hearts make a great feast 
for Him in Bethany. 

I ought, however, to say that behind this feast 
and Mary’s sacrificial deed there was more than 
ordinary love—there was love intensified by gratitude 
for supreme mercies given. The feast was spread 
in the house of Simon the leper. Now various 
ingenious guesses have been made as to the relation- 
ship between Simon and Lazarus and his sisters. 
Some commentators suggest that he may have been 
Martha’s husband. But all such guesses are futile, 
as Scripture gives us no indication of what the 
relationship was or indeed that any relationship 
at all existed. We had better be satisfied with 
what is told us. Simon had been a leper. ‘‘ Had 
been,” I say, for of course a feast at his house would 
have been impossible had he been a leper still. 
He had once suffered from that most loathsome 
of all diseases, and had been cured of it. We are 
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not told so in so many words, but I will hazard the Mark xiv. 
guess, which with me is not a guess but a conviction, 1-9. 

that Simon was one of the many lepers whom Jesus 

healed. And this feast of his was a feast inspired 

by gratitude to the Healer. 

Behind Mary’s sacrificial offering, again, there A Work of 
lay the memory of a great and unspeakable mercy. Atte 
If you want to understand this lavish and splendi 
deed you must read again that eleventh chapter 
of St John’s Gospel which tells how Lazarus sickened 
and died; and how at the call of the sisters Jesus 
came back out of Peraea, whither He had gone to 
seek shelter, and not only sympathised with the 
sisters but restored Lazarus to them alive and well, 
after he had been in the grave four days. Ever 
since that never-to-be-forgotten day, this was the 
question the one sister had put to the other, “ What 
shall we render unto the Lord for all His benefits 
toward us?” Nothing was too great or good 
for this mighty Friend Who had done such great 
things for them. And this paragraph tells us 
their passionate gratitude sought to express 
itself. 

The busy, energetic Martha served at this great Mary’s 
feast. But Mary did a far more startling and CM*tins- 
amazing thing. While the feast was in progress, 
she stole up to the couch upon which the Master 
lay, with an alabaster cruse of ointment of spikenard, 
very costly, in her hand, and broke it over the Lord’s 
head and “ feet,” says John. Now in describing 
an act like this one would wish to eschew prosaic 

details. But a word or two must be said to make 
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Mark xiv. clear the sacrificial character of this deed. Anoint- 
I-9. ing the head with oil was a common practice in the 
dry and hot East. It was a little attention which, 
like water for the feet, hosts were in the habit of 
paying to their guests. But this was no ordinary 
anointing oil. The cost of the ordinary anointing 
oil would not have been more than the widow’s 
mite. This was spikenard ointment—the most 
costly of all the fragrant oils of the world. Except 
in drops, it was only used by kings and the richest 
classes, says Dr Sloon, and was costly enough 
to be made a royal present. Mary had bought an 
alabaster cruse of this ointment; she must have 
paid for it, said Judas, at least three hundred 
denarii—or shillings—let us say, taking money at 
its present value—about £60. And it was not a drop 
or two only of the costly oil which she used. She 
broke the cruse; she emptied its whole contents. 
Nothing of it was reserved for commoner use. And 
it was not upon the Lord’s head alone she poured 
this precious oimtment—she anointed His sacred 
feet with it as well—an unusual act, says Dr Salmond, 
a token of deepest humility and veneration, reserved 
for the greatest, and said not to have been known 
even among the Roman emperors till Nero’s time. 
All this must be borne in mind if we would appreciate 
the full significance of Mary’s act, the worship implied 
in it, the sacrifice involved in it. 


The The deed stirred some of those sitting at the feast 
ssa to indignant remonstrance. “‘To what purpose 


hath this waste of the ointment been made?” they 
said. But it stirred Jesus to thanksgiving and 
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praise. “Let her alone,” He said to her critics ; Mark xiv 
“she hath wrought’ a good work,” or rather, 1-9. 
“a beautiful deed, on me.” A beautiful deed! 
“Verily I say unto you,” He added, “‘ Wheresoever 

the gospel shall be preached throughout the whole 
world, that also which this woman hath done shall 

be spoken of for a memorial of her.” What a 
eulogy! With the widow of the two mites, Mary 

of Bethany received the noblest praise ever bestowed 

by Christ on man or woman. It is as if He held 

her out to the notice of the wide world, and said, 

“ This is what I want.” 

What was it in Mary’s act that drew this eulogy ? The Love 
Not the fact that the ointment was costly but the Ofeiae 
lavish, enthusiastic, sacrificial love of which that 
costly ointment spoke. “ What a wanton waste,” 
said Judas. Yes, but then real love is always 
lavish, and, if you like, wasteful. Real love knows 
nothing of the “nicely calculated less or more.” 
Real love never enters into a profit and loss account. 
Prudence may enter into minute reckonings as to 
how much will suffice, but love always wants to 
_ give to the utmost. If Mary had just used the few 
drops necessary to fulfil the obligations of hospitality, 
this story would not have been in the New Testa- 
ment. Her gift would then have meant nothing 
beyond the fulfilment of the demands of etiquette. 
But this lavish offering bore witness that behind 
it there was a loving and consecrated heart. And 
that made it a “ beautiful deed” in Christ’s eyes, 
For it is love Christ wants. ‘ Simon, son of Jonas,” 
was His three-fold question to the penitent Peter, 
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Mark xiv. “lovest thou Me” (John xxi. 15, 16, 17). “Son, 


I-9. daughter,” He says to you and to me, “ give Me 
thine heart.” 
Is it “What waste!” That is what they said of 


“Waste?” Henry Martyn when, Senior Wrangler though he 
was, he went out to India as a missionary. “‘ What 
waste! ’’? That is what they said about a brilliant 
young teacher in the United States, who, after the 
conclusion of the Civil War, felt it to be her duty 
to go and teach the emancipated slaves ; who, after 
a few months of toil, sickened and died far away 
from home. “ What waste!” But it is lavish, 
prodigal, wasteful love like that, that Christ wants ! 
“TI will most gladly spend and be spent out!” 
says the Apostle Paul (2 Cor. xii. 15, R.V. Margin). 
This willingness to be spent out is the proof of a 
genuine love. Does such a love dwell in us? Are 
we so enthusiastic in the cause of Christ, so prodigal 
of strength, and labour, and money, that the world 
criticises us and says, “What waste!”? Is not 
this the mischief with us to-day, that our love is so 
cold; that we are so prudent and calculating in 
all our religious service? There is no suggestion 
of abandonment in our love. This is the prayer 
for us—‘ Warm our coldness we implore.” For 
it is when we begin to “spend” ourselves “ out ” 
that Jesus says, “They have wrought a good 
work.” 

Where The high priests plotting murder: Mary lavishing 

areWe? love. These are representations of the two classes 
into which Jesus divides mankind. Some hate 
Him ; some love Him. Some reject Him ; and some 
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worship Him. There is no third class. When Mark xiv. 
Christ is presented to us we inevitably take our 1-9. 
place in one or other of these two classes—His 

deniers or His lovers. In which class do we stand ? 

* Blessed is he,” said our Lord, ‘“‘ whosoever shall 

not be offended in Me.” 
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Mark xiv. 
4. 
The 


Contagion 
of Evil. 


II 


JUDAS’ CRITICISM 


“* And there were some that had indignation within them- 
selves, and said, Why was this waste of the ointment made ? 
—MarkK xiv. 4. 

“ A MAN is tried by his praise’ (Prov. xxvii. 21). 
His character is revealed by his admirations. It 
would be equally true to say, “A man is known 
by his blames”; by the things he dislikes and 
censures. These too reveal his character; and 
Judas’ character stands revealed to us—sharp-cut 
and clear—in the criticisms he passed upon Mary. 
It is from John’s account (John xii. 4, 5) that we know 
Judas to have been the chief critic of Mary’s act. 
Indeed, from John’s account we might gather that 
the grumbling was confined to Judas. But there 
is really no contradiction between John and Mark. 
What happened, I imagine, wasthis. The grumbling 
began with Judas: his was the evil heart that Mary’s 
deed filled with malice and rage. Then his plausible 
excuse of care for the poor stirred other disciples 
with some sort of indignation against the lavishness 
and extravagance of the deed. If this be so, the 
“indignation”? of the others was all the result 
of Judas’ evil influence upon them. And here I 
find an illustration of a solemn truth. There is 
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Judas’ Criticism 


contagion in evil. A little leaven leaveneth the Mark xiv. 
whole lump. It is in the power of one bad man 4 
to corrupt the company in which he is placed. Put 
one suspicious, evil-minded, censorious person in 
the midst of a knot of average men and women, 
he can infect all of them with his own censorious 
and suspicious spirit. The presence of one fault- 
finder is often enough to disturb the harmony of a 
Church. There is a natural tendency in us all to 
be suspicious and fault-finding. This is one con- 
vincing evidence of original sin that our bias is to 
put the worst construction on things. We are always 
ready to think and believe the worst. And one evil 
man acting on that natural tendency of ours may 
work endless mischief. 

One word of homely counsel: eschew the Flee the 
grumbling spirit. Do not be a fault-finder. Ask See 
for the love that hopeth all things and believeth 
all things. Do not harbour suspicions, and, as you 
love your soul, do not insinuate your suspicions into 
the minds of others. Here is a word that ought 
for ever to silence every ugly insinuation, every 
evil suspicion, every sinister interpretation before 
it finds expression by our lips. “It must needs be 
that offences come, but woe to that man by whom 
the offence cometh (Matt. xvii. 7). 

In the case of Judas, not only was the criticism The Motive 
essentially false but it sprang from a bad motive. # Judas, 
“This ointment,” he said, “ might have been sold 
for three hundred shillings and given to the poor.” 

Now that sounds, at first hearing, a kindly and 
thoughtful thing to say. It is not known that 
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Mark xiv. Judas had himself been conspicuous in his concern 


4. 


Selfishness. 


for the poor up to this point. Possibly, when a 
beggar made an appeal to him, he tightened his 
purse-strings. But all of a sudden, when he saw 
the ointment poured over Christ’s head and feet, 
he was seized with a tremendous sympathy for the 
poor. ‘Think of all the poor people the money 
that ointment cost would have helped!” he said, 
fuming with indignation. And the other disciples 
—good, kindly men—were deceived by it, and began 
to grumble against Mary’s devoted act. 

The concern of Judas for the poor was a deceit 
and a sham. That was not the real reason why 
Judas was angry with Mary. The real reason 
was too ugly to be mentioned. But John tells us 
the naked truth. ‘“‘ Now this he said,” remarks 
John, with a sort of burning contempt in his speech, 
“ not because he cared for the poor, but because he 
was a thief, and” (I quote the Twentieth Century 
New Testament translation) “ being in charge of the 
purse, used to take what was put in it.” There 
you get the ugly root from which Judas’ indignation 
sprang. It was not the poor he was thinking about, 
but himself. If only those three hundred shillings 
had been put into the common purse of which he 
had charge, some of them would have stuck to his 
own fingers. It is not the concern of the philan- 
thropist you have here, but the rage of a disappointed 
thief, parading itself as the concern of a philan- 
thropist. In truth, there are actions men do, 
the real motives of which they dare not confess 
to the world; they scarcely dare confess them to 
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themselves. So they try to dress vice up in the cloak Mark xiv. 
of virtue so as to lead astray, if possible, even the 4. 
elect, They seek to cover the real meanness and 
baseness of their acts by making a parade of generous 
motives. Demetrius raised a riot against the Apostle 
Paul in Ephesus. His real reason was that the 
Christian preaching had interfered with business : 
his profits were decreasing : his craft was in danger. 
But in the public square Demetrius says not a word 
about his trade. You would never have thought 
that such a mercenary consideration had ever 
crossed his mind. In public, Demetrius is only 
moved by a great concern for the honour of religion 
—and so he and his fellow-craftsmen for three hours 
together cried, “ Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” 
The cry of “religion in danger” was far more 
respectable than the cry of “‘ diminishing profits.” 

It will do us good to analyse frankly and honestly Examine 
the motives that lie behind our actions. Let us 7PM 
get right down to the naked facts. However 
plausible may be the excuses we may advance to 
the world, if the real reasons for any proposed action 
are base and mean, leave it alone! For it is not 
what the world thinks of any action, but what God 
thinks, that really matters. And the Lord knoweth 
the heart! In the last resort the character of an 
act will be appraised not by its assigned, but by its 
real motive. “‘ How kind,” some of the bystanders, 

I have no doubt, said about Judas. But all this 
indignation of his went down in the great account 
books as the malice and spite of an evil and sinful 
heart. 
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Again, doubt any criticism that sets Christ and 
the poor, religion and philanthropy, in antagonism 
one with another. The whole point of Judas’ 
criticism is this—that if Mary had done less for 
Christ she might have been able to do more for the 
poor. The criticism was as false as false could be. 
I wonder which of these two did most for the poor, 
Judas the critic or Mary the criticised. No man 
ever did less for the poor because he did more for 
Christ. No man ever neglected philanthropy because 
he was too much taken up with religion. As a 
matter of fact, Christ will not allow any friend or 
disciple of His to forget the poor. He Himself 
“came to preach good tidings to the poor.” He 
was the friend of publicans and sinners. He went 
about healing the sick and doing good. Philan- 
thropy is a necessary result of religion. If a man 
really loves Christ he must also serve and help the 
poor. 

And yet Judas’ criticism is repeated in these days 
of ours. In some respects it represents the temper 
of the day. For instance, people object to the 
missionary cause, they object to spend money on 
extending the kingdom of Christ, on the ground 
there is so much poverty and need at home. “‘ What 
waste!” they say about our missionary subscription 
lists. ‘‘ Think what that money would do at home!” 
“Less for Christ; more for the poor”—that is 
their cry. But it does not appear that those who 
speak of missionary work as “‘ waste ” are the leaders 
in philanthropic effort at home. My own experience 
is that those who give of their substance to spread 
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Christ’s kingdom abroad are just the people: who Mark xiv. 
minister most generously to the poor and needy at 4. 
home. Or take another illustration, social reform is 
in these days being set in some sort of opposition to 
religion. We give, it is said, too much of our time 
and money to puny religious purposes and too little 
to the amelioration of human conditions. But 
does any one imagine that if we spent less upon 
religion the cause of social betterment would be 
advanced? ‘Take the churches of this town with 
which I am most familiar—they represent the 
money we have spent on the cause of Jesus Christ. 
Has it been “‘ waste,” as far as the social well-being 
of Bournemcuth is concerned ? Would it have been 
better that all the money had been given to the poor 
and no churches had been built at all? Would 
the poor of Bournemouth be better off if all that has 
been expended on church and- chapel building had 
been set aside for them, and Bournemouth were 
to-day a churchless town? The -question answers 
itself. 

There is nothing so shallow and so utterly and Religion the 
wholly false as the opinion so popular to-day, that pone, = 
if only we spent less on religion we should spend thropy. 
more on philanthropy. Again I ask, are the people 
who spend nothing on religion the people who spend 
most on philanthropy? Is it secularism that builds 
hospitals and orphanages and homes? Is it 
atheism that is foremost in caring for the little child ? 

Look around over those great charitable institutions 
that are the glory of our land. The answer is there. 
Let us, as Carlyle used to say, clear our minds of cant 
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Mark xiv. and face the facts frankly. The universal testimony 
4. of history and experience is that religion is the mother 
of philanthropy, that from the philanthropic point 
of view no money is ever wasted that is spent on 
Christ. The Church has been all down the centuries 
the best friend of the poor—you only damage the 
cause of the poor themselves when you exalt phil- 
anthropy at the expense of religion. ‘‘ He that hath 
pity upon the poor lendeth unto the Lord,” says 
the wise man (Prov. xix. 17). And that is beauti- 
fully true. The Lord reckons every act of kindness 
done to the poor as done to Himself. But I could 
alter that proverb and make it read like this, “ He 
that lendeth to the Lord hath pity on the poor,” 
and it would be every whit as true. All that we do 
for Christ comes back in blessing upon men. The 
more we do for our Lord, the more we are moved 
to do for our brother also. No! what we spend 
on Christ is not waste. In the interests of the 
poor themselves, it is the best of all investments. 
Mary is always a better friend to the poor than 
Judas. The man who loves God is always the man 

who loves and serves his brother. 
The Son of Judas, when laying the charge of “ waste ” against 
ie Mary, was accusing her of a fault of which he himself 
was guilty. “What waste!” Judas said, when 
Mary lavished her love upon the Lord. But it was 
not waste ; it was wisdom. Mary’s love was laying 
up for her treasure in heaven and making her rich 
to all eternity. The “ waste,” the real ‘‘ waste” 
was on the part of Judas himself. ‘‘ Not ‘one 
of them perished,” said Jesus, speaking of His 
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disciples, “‘ but the son of perdition” (John xvii. Mark xiv. 
12). Or as it might be translated, “ Not one of 4. 
them is lost save the son of loss.” The “Son of 
Loss” or the “Son of Waste”—no other name 
fitted this man who seemed the very incarnation 
of worldly wisdom. The “Son of Loss!” What 
had he lost? What had he wasted? Opportunity, 
light, grace, character. He had lived for three 
years in closest fellowship with Jesus, the Incarnate 
goodness and truth. Yet all the splendid oppor- 
tunities of those years were thrown away upon 
Judas. His opportunities of knowing the truth, 
of growing in grace, of winning heaven—he wasted 
them all. This man Judas—like Peter and James 
and John—might have had his name graven on the 
foundation of the new Jerusalem. Instead of that, 
this was his end—“ He went away and hanged 
himself ” (Matt. xxvii. 5). He was a ‘‘ Son of Loss.” 
Men make the same mistake still. Men allow their Loss and 
hearts to become absorbed with the love of the ge 
things of this life as Judas did. They regard 
devotion and worship and Christian zeal as “‘ waste.” 
They are practical men, and they sweat and strain 
after the more tangible rewards which this world 
offers! Men talk of them as rich. But are they 
really rich? There is nothing we need more than 
to revise our notion of loss and gain. A young lady 
of brilliant intellectual achievements went out to 
China as a missionary and died within the twelve 
months. ‘‘ What waste!” Was it waste? ‘He 
that saveth his life shall lose it.” On the other 
hand I read of men who were rich and increased 
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Mark xiv. with goods and in need of nothing. What wisely 


4. 


ordered lives! Were theyst I read of a rich man 
who said to his soul, “Soul, thou hast much goods 
. eat, drink, be merry.” He had made the best 
of life. But the Lord said, “ Thou foolish one” 
(Luke xii, 19, 20). He was not rich at all. He was 
“a son of loss.” How can we sum up our lives? 
In terms of loss or gain? Are we laying hold of the 
good part, which shall never be taken away from us, 
or are we sons of waste”? ? The only abiding wealth 
is the wealth of the soul. “Thou foolish one,” 
said Christ of the rich man who thought of every- 
thing but his soul. And he added, “So is he that 
. is not rich toward God ” (Luke xii. 21). 
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““She hath done what she could: she is come aforehand to 
anoint My body to the burying. Verily I say unto you, Where- 
soever this gospel shall be preached throughout the world whole, 
this also that she hath done shall be spoken of for a memorial 
of her.” —Marx xiv. 8, 9. 


In the previous chapter we considered the criticisms 
of the disciples, and especially of Judas, upon Mary’s 
devoted act. In this we will look at the eulogy 
Christ pronounced upon the same loving deed. 
How amazingly people will differ in their judg- 
ments upon one and the self-same deed. Look at 
the marked contrast in this narrative. Mary came 
in and broke her alabaster box and the disciples 
said, “What waste!” while their Master said, 
“She hath done a beautiful deed.” They saw 
precisely the same thing—but they formed absolutely 
contrasted judgments. The fact is, we see the 
things we have the faculty of seeing. Or, to put 
it in another way, it is not the eye but the heart 
which is the true organ of vision, at any rate 
in the region of the spirit. The scientist sweeps 
the heavens with his telescope, examines the rocks 
with his hammer, analyses a flower beneath his 
microscope, and may find a soulless universe. The 
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pure in heart will go out into the same world, and 
in the skies and the rocks and the meanest flower 
that blows he will see God. The man of selfish, 
cynical soul is always passing harsh judgments ; 
the man who is in himself bad cannot believe that 
anybody else is good. But a man of honest, kindly, 
loving heart always hopes the best and believes the 
best. 

Now Jesus had a heart as pure as the driven 
snow, a heart untouched by evil, a heart overflowing 
with tenderness and grace; and the consequence 
was none judged so kindly, so tenderly, so gently 
as He did. A bruised reed He never broke and 
smoking flax He never quenched. He saw good 
where no one else saw anything but evil. He had 
an unerring eye for every sign or promise of holiness. 
That was why he became the friend of publicans 
and sinners. That was why He named the unstable 
Simon—Peter, the Rock. That was why He spoke 
of Zachaeus as a son of Abraham. And that really 
accounts for the difference in judgment upon Mary’s 
deed. The disciples with their materialistic temper 
only thought of the money it cost, and they said, 
“What waste!” Jesus—with that clear vision 
which is born of a pure soul—saw the love for which 
it stood, and said, ““ What a beautiful deed ! ”’ 

“ A beautiful deed,” and of course it was the love 
expressed in it that made it beautiful in our Lord’s 
eyes. Not the cost of it; not the rarity of the oint- 
ment; but the love it implied. We are inclined 
to be impressed by mere cost in these days. We 
give our admiration to offerings that strike us by 
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their size. We applaud the £1000 offering; we let Mark xiv. 
the five shilling gift pass by unnoticed. But mere 8, 9. 
size, mere cost is nothing to Jesus. It is the love 
that counts with Him. Here is His praise of a gift 
that cost in our money about £60—three hundred 
shillings. But lest we should imagine that it was 

the costliness of the gift that delighted our Lord, 

- the Evangelist has already told us the story of 
another woman and another gift, which brought 
equal pleasure to our Lord’s heart. It was not £60 

the poor widow gave, but two mites, which make a 
farthing. Yet the gift gladdened our Lord’s soul. 

- Mary and the poor widow stand very much in the 
same category. They won from our Lord’s lips 
very much the same kind of eulogy. The one gift, 


- [am almost tempted to say, was as splendid as the 


other. When it comes to the love and sacrifice 
involved, I do not know which of the two gifts 
was the greater. For what did this three hundred 
shillings represent to Mary? All her savings, I 
believe. ‘“‘She hath done what she could,” Jesus 
said. And what did the two mites, which make a 
farthing, represent to the poor widow? All she had, 
even all her living. It was the sacrifice involved 
in Mary’s gift that made it so grateful to Christ. 

Yes; but not the sacrifice only; there was the —Found in 
love behind the sacrifice. For our Lord takes no ‘ts Motive. 
pleasure in sacrifice for sacrifice’s sake; but only 
in sacrifice which stands for love. There is no 
virtue in the mere act of forsaking father and mother. 

But when we give up father and mother for His 
sake and the Gospel’s, with such a sacrifice Christ 
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is well pleased. It is the love that counts with 
Christ. Love has the power of making the simplest 
act rich and glorious. Three of his soldiers heard 
David one day utter a wish for some of the water 
from the well by Bethlehem’s gate. That night 
they determined they would risk their lives to give 
David his desire. So they crept down to Bethlehem, 
guarded as it was by watchful foes, and brought 
back a cup of the water of the old well and presented 
it to their chief. But what a sacred and beautiful 
thing that cup of water was to David! “Is not 
this the blood of the men that went in jeopardy of 
their lives?” he said. It was too precious for David 
to drink ; he poured it out before the Lord. Love 
that risked all and dared all transfigured even the 
cup of water into a thing beautiful and divine. 
And that was what made Mary’s act “a beautiful 
deed ’—the deep, passionate, whole-hearted love 
that inspired it. The precious ointment refreshed 
Christ’s body, but Mary’s love refreshed and cheered 
and strengthened His soul. 

“ She hath done what she could,” said Jesus about 
Mary and her beautiful deed. It was not every kind 
of service that Mary was equal to. She could not, 
for instance, have taken her sister Martha’s place, 
or have done her work; but what she could, she 
gladly and willingly did. ‘ What she could.” 
I find in this little phrase a hint as to the kind of 
service Christ expects of us. I find it from one point 
of view a word of encouragement. Christ does not 
expect from every one the same amount or the same 
kind of service. He is no unreasonable Master ; 
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He does not expect as much from the man of one Mark xiv. 
talent as He does from the man who has five. The 8, 9. 
service He expects from us is service “ according to 

our several ability.” Here is the word of cheer for 

the man who knows he only possesses humble and 
commonplace gifts. All Christ expects is that such 

an one should do what he can. And nobody who 

has done what he could—however insignificant his 

service may seem—shall miss the reward. 

But I find also in this commendation a word of —And 
rebuke and searching challenge. ‘“ What she could.” Seales 
Mary did all that lay in her power. She gave up 
to the very hilt of her ability. She spent herself 
to the uttermost. “What she could”: and I 
confess that I feel a stab at my conscience as I read 
the little phrase. How many of us can say that? 
How many of us are fit to stand with Mary? How 
many of us will our Lord set in the same class with 
her, because like her we did all we could ? This is 
a question we may well put to our conscience : 

Are we doing all we can? Are we making the best 
of our powers? Do we buy up every opportunity 
of service? Do we give to the point of feeling? 
Think of China and India in their urgent need to-day ; 
have we done and given all we can? Or think of 
the need at home, the bitter cry of the city slum, 
the call there is in every department of Christian 
service for workers, the urgent demand there is 
—in view of the appalling indifferentism and 
irreligion—for bold and unashamed Christian 
witnessing—have we done all we can? Have we 
honestly done all in our power to further Christ’s 
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Mark xiv. cause? Is it not a fact that we all lie in the same 
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condemnation? We are all constrained to confess, 
“We have left undone . . . things that we ought 
to have done.” And that is why Christ’s kingdom 
lags and tarries. The happy and blessed day of 
our Lord’s enthronement would not be long in 
coming if only all Christ’s people had Mary’s love 
and devotion and did what they could. 

“She hath done what she could,” said our Lord. 
“She hath anointed My body beforehand for the 
burying.” And what are we to make out of this 
strange sentence? Is this a case of our Lord’s 
putting upon Mary’s act a meaning which she did 
not herself intend, interpreting her deed in the light 
of what He knew was so soon to happen? Or are 
we to take it that Mary herself had some fore- 
shadowing of the doom that was so quickly to fall 
upon the Lord? I am myself inclined to adopt 
the latter view. Christ had often spoken solemn 
words about His dying, but as far as His disciples 
were concerned, they had fallen upon deaf ears. 
Mary, however, heard—and understood. Her love 
gave her sympathy and insight. She felt the silent 
sorrow of her Lord. She was conscious of the deepen- 
ing shadows gathering around His path. She knew 
about the hate of the priests, and, with the prophetic 
instinct of love, she felt that death was coming. 
Remember, it is always those who love most who 
see furthest. And so while the Twelve were still 
dreaming about their thrones, she came with her 
alabaster box of ointment of spikenard, very precious, 
and anointed Him beforehand for His burying. 
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She might not save Him from the death that was Mark xiv 
awaiting Him; she might not stand by His side 8, 9. 
when Jerusalem raged against Him; but at any 

rate she could show her love for Him. It was in 

no unhonoured grave He should lie—the fragrant 

ointment of kings should be His—so beforehand 

she broke her alabaster box over His head and feet. 

“She hath anointed My body aforehand for the —Looking 
burying.” “ Aforehand.” Mary showed her love for Forward. 
her Lord, while as yet He was alive to be comforted 
and strengthened by it. What a lot of human 
appreciation comes too late! We delay our appre- 
ciations until our friends are dead; then we say 
all sorts of kindly things about them and heap the 
coffin lid with flowers. Perhaps it would have been 
a rare help and encouragement to some of them if 
we had only given expression to the appreciation 
we felt while they were still alive to hear it. But 
Mary did not wait till Jesus was dead to declare 
her adoring gratitude and love for Him. She 
anointed His body “ aforehand.’”’ Nicodemus and 
Joseph brought a hundred pounds’ weight of spices 
to anoint Jesus’ body when He was dead. It would 
have helped the Lord if only they had declared 
their faith and devotion sooner. But Mary appre- 
ciated in time. She expressed her devotion while 
Christ was alive to be refreshed by it. “She 
anointed His body aforehand for the burying.” 

That was the great service Mary rendered the Mary’s. 
Lord by her devoted deed at Simon’s feast. By scp es 
the outpouring of her love she refreshed and 
strengthened Christ’s soul. For I must remind 
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you that in face of the Cross, our Lord’s soul was 


exceeding sorrowful nigh unto death. It was a 
hard and bitter way to tread, and heart and flesh 
cried out against it. And by her act in Simon’s 
house Mary cheered her Lord as He trod that 
toilsome, way and strengthened Him in His great 
resolve that He would taste death for every man. 
Verily, it was ‘‘a beautiful deed.” Therefore, 
said Jesus, in the gratitude of His soul, “ Where- 
soever the Gospel shall be preached throughout 
the whole world, that also which this woman hath 
done shall be spoken of for a memorial of her.” 
And so it has come to pass. Mary has won her 
immortality. Wherever the Gospel is preached 
Mary’s name is known. The whole world has been 
filled with the fragrance of that ointment which 
first filled the room in Simon’s house, and Mary 
and her alabaster box are for ever coupled together. 

For all who display Mary’s spirit and do what 
they can for the succour and help of their Lord, 
a similar remembrance is ensured! For still, 
Christ waits to be refreshed and strengthened by 
our love! Still He waits to be cheered by our 
devotion. Still we can come to the help of the 
Lord against the mighty. We can do “ our bit” 
in Christian service. We can minister to Christ’s 
little ones. And every such act He reckons as done 
to Himself and He never forgets. Men often have 
a short memory for benefits. “ Yet,” I read in 
the Old Book, “ did not the chief butler remember 
Joseph, but forgat him.” But there is no danger 
of Christ forgetting. “ The righteous shall be held 
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in everlasting remembrance.”” Not the smallest act Mark xiv. 
of love will be overlooked or forgotten. “‘ Who- 8, 9. 
soever shall give to drink unto one of these little 

ones a cup of cold water only, in the name of a 

disciple, verily, I say unto you, he shall in no wise 

lose his reward.” 

Mary, according to the legend, in the days that The Legend 
followed the Resurrection, was with Martha and ea he 
Lazarus driven by persecution out of Palestine, 
and with them sailed the sea until together they 
reached Massilia in Gaul. For thirty years, the 
story goes, she lived her beautiful and saintly 
life amongst the people of that land, and then one 
day she disappeared. She did not die, they said. 
She was carried to heaven by the angels. So, it 
may be truly said of those who, like Mary, do their 
very best for the Lord, and offer Him not a broken 
alabaster box, but their broken, consecrated and — 
devoted hearts. They never see death. The angels 
of God escort them through the valley and across 
the river, and all the trumpets sound for them 
on the other side. 
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*“‘ And Judas Iscariot, one of the twelve, went unto the chief 
priests, to betray Him unto them. And when they heard it, 
they were glad, and promised to give him money. And he 
sought how he might conveniently betray Him.”—Marx 
xiv. 10, 11. 


WE pass now from Mary and her devoted act to 
Judas and his treachery. In the last clause of the 
previous paragraph, Jesus, speaking of Mary, had 
declared that her name and her deed should never 
be forgotten: ‘‘ Wheresoever the Gospel shall be 
preached throughout the whole world, that also 
which this woman hath done shall be spoken of for 
a memorial of her.” But there are two kinds of 
remembrance: there is a remembrance of honour 
and glory; there is also a remembrance of infamy 
and shame. It was the former remembrance 
Christ promised to Mary, and she is enjoying it to- 
day. But the remembrance of her arch-critic Judas 
is just as sure. Only while it is an immortality of 
honour that Mary enjoys, an immortality of infamy 
and shame is the portion of Judas. Wherever the 
Gospel goes, the name of Judas goes too, to be 
remembered with loathing and contempt. He and 
his traitor’s deed are for ever coupled together. 
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Just as we never think of Mary without thinking Mark xiv. 
also of her broken alabaster box, so we never think 10, II. 
of Judas apart from his crime. He is always Judas 
Iscariot, “ which also betrayed Him.” 

Judas and Mary are as the poles asunder. The The Start-- 
one illustrates the heights to which love can rise : oe 
the other the depths to which hate can stoop. Dr 
Bruce says somewhere in his Training of the Twelve 
that he would be compelled to believe in heaven 
and hell if only to find a place for Mary and Judas 
respectively. And he is right. Mary and Judas 
are types of heaven and hell; for heaven is love, 
and hell is hate ; and Mary is the incarnation of love, 
while Judas is the incarnation of hate. Neverthe- 
less, though in these verses Mary and Judas are as 
far as the poles asunder, as far apart as heaven and 
hell, they may have been much alike at the start. 

Both were blessed with similar advantages in 
their upbringing: and both at the start had their 
feet set in the same direction. For did Mary love 
to sit at the Lord’s feet and hear His word? Judas 
too was sufficiently earnest in his devotion to Jesus 
to be chosen as one of the Twelve who should be 
with Him, the Twelve whom He would send forth 
to preach His Gospel. And yet there was all the 
difference between heaven and hell separating 
them at the finish. Mary for love brought her 
alabaster box and broke it; Judas in his hate went 
away unto the chief priests, that he might deliver 
his Master unto them. 

This is no isolated instance. Every age and Together— 
every walk of life will furnish illustrations of men gale 
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Mark xiv. who started from the same mark but who finished 
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The Divide. 


far asunder. There were two famous brothers 
in the last century—John Henry Newman and 
Francis W. Newman—whose intellectual develop- 
ment worked out in precisely opposite directions. 
They began together; but one became the advocate 
of authority and the other of freedom, until they 
ended up with all the difference between Romanism 
and agnosticism between them. In the highest 
realm of all—in the region of morals and the spiritual 
life—the same amazing-differences are to be found. 
Out of the very same household there will issue a 
Jacob and an Hsau: a Reuben and a Joseph. 

As you ride by rail between Dolgelley and Bala 
you come to a point in the hills which forms 
the watershed. And just at that point two streams 
take their rise. They have, it is practically true to 
say, the very same birthplace—but one tiny stream 
turns to the right and the other turns to the left 
and so the Dee and the Mawddach, born together, 
are the entire breadth of Wales apart at the finish. 
One falls into the sea facing the cold, grey north; 
the other ends its course facing the golden west. 
And that is how it is with men. They start together 
and the divergence sets in and they finish far apart. 

“So from the heights of will, 
Life’s parting stream descends 
And as a moment turns its slender rill, 
Each widening torrent bends. 
From the same cradle side, 
From the same mother’s knee, 


One to long darkness and the frozen tide, 
One to the peaceful sea. 
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I dwell upon this to emphasise once again the Mark xiv. 
old point—human destiny is not at the mercy of,10, 11. 
conditions. Environment is not the decisive factor, ae ; 
else men starting alike should finish alike, sharing Se 
the same advantages they should meet with a like 
success. Man himself is the decisive factor. You 
remember that verse in Omar Khayyam: 


“T sent my soul through the Invisible, 
Some letter of the after-life to spell; 
And by and by my soul return’d to me 
And answer’d “I myself am Heav’n and Hell.” 


Yes, that is true. ‘‘ I myself am Heav’n or Hell.” 
It is from the height of will life’s parting stream 
descends. Life is a sort of raw material. The stuff 
of devilry and the stuff of sainthood are both in it. 
And it depends on ourselves—on the set of our wills— 
whether we end with Mary or with Judas—in heaven 
or in hell: amongst those who win eternal glory 
and renown, or amongst those who have a portion 
of shame and everlasting contempt. 

“And Judas Iscariot, he that was one of the The Way 
Twelve, went away unto the chief priests.” He % the Fall. 
flung himself out of Simon’s house with a fierce and 
bitter anger in his heart. Christ’s commendation 
of Mary and His implied rebuke of Himself were 
the last straw. There and then Judas made up his 
mind to renounce his allegiance and to go over to 
the camp of Christ’s enemies and foes. It was “‘ the 
last straw”; for the perversion and apostasy of 
Judas were not sudden and unexpected. A whole 
train of circumstances led up to the betrayal. There 
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Mark xiv. is a history of moral deterioration behind Judas’ 


10, II. 


The Way 
of Judas. 


appalling crime. The fact is, that a man becomes 
neither a saint nor a devil all at once. “ Heaven 
is not reached at a single bound,” says J. S. Holland. 


“But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
And we climb to its summit round by round.”’ 


And the story of every saint illustrates the truth 
of those lines. Sainthood is no sudden attainment. 
It is by little and little we get the victory over our 
sins. It is by little and little we grow in grace 
and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. And if men do not leap into sainthood 
at one bound, neither do they fall into devilry by 
one appalling and awful lapse. Behind every 
shameful apostasy and fall there is a history of 
deterioration and degeneration. 

There is such a history behind Judas’ fall. The 
presence of Judas among the Twelve at all is 
a mystery. It presents problems difficult if not 
impossible to solve. I reject absolutely the sugges- 
tion that Christ chose Judas to be one of the Twelve 
just because He foreknew that he would eventually 
become a traitor—that is to introduce an element 
of artificiality that is altogether alien to the character 
of Jesus. I reject absolutely also the suggestion 
that Judas deliberately became a follower of Jesus 
with treacherous intent. In spite of the difficulties 
with regard to our Lord’s knowledge of man which 
the view I hold involves, I believe that J udas, when 
he became a disciple, was as much in earnest as 
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either Peter or John. I believe more; I believe Mark xiv. 
that Jesus saw in him the material out of which 10, 11. 
an Apostle might have been made—the clay out of 

which a vessel unto honour might have been shaped. 

“ Of Judas even in his darkest hour,” says Professor 

Tasker in a most illuminating article, “the words 

of Lavater are true: he ‘acted like a Satan, but 

like a Satan who had it in him to be an Apostle.’ ”’ 

But how was it that the man who had in him the The Motives 
makings of an Apostle became a Satan? How was it °f Judas. 
that this Judas who had in him the makings of a 
saint sank so low that the gentle Jesus said of him, 

“he hath a devil”? I dismiss entirely as unworthy 
of serious notice the suggestion that Judas was 
inspired by good motives in his dealings with the 
priests; that his real purpose was, not to betray 
Jesus Christ to death, but to hasten on His Messianic 
triumph by constraining Him to declare Himself. 
That theory owes its popularity to De Quincey, 
and it has been reproduced in our own day in the 
writings of perhaps the most widely-read lady 
novelist. But while the theory may do for a work 
of fiction, it is absolutely impossible to one who 
takes the Gospel seriously. To hold the belief that 
Judas was an honest but misguided man you must 
brush aside the Gospel story, and the stern and solemn 
words of our Lord Himself. Assuming then, as 
beyond dispute, that the betrayal was a deed of 
deliberate wickedness, I want to ask what were 
the motives that prompted Judas to do it. How 
was it that the man who might have been a saint 
became a devil? I agree with Professor Tasker 
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that the answer is not to be given in a single word. 
This appalling deed had more than one evil root. 
The Gospels perhaps lay the most emphasis upon 
Judas covetousness. But that was not the only 
evil passion at work in Judas’ heart. In and by 
itself it scarcely accounts for the heinousness of 
Judas’ deed. In addition to covetousness ambition 
and jealousy ran riot in Judas’ soul, and it was as 
the result of the joint action of covetousness and 
ambition and jealousy that Judas was hurried into 
the crime of history. 

First of all, the Gospels assert that Judas was a 
covetous man. In his early days, he had perhaps 
been known as a hard business man remarkably 
keen at a bargain. Under the spell of Christ’s 
speech, a “new affection” sprang up in Judas’ 
soul, and for the time it expelled his selfish greed 
and made Judas willing like the rest of the disciples 
to leave all and follow Christ. But though for the 
moment subjugated and overcome, Judas’ love 
of money was not wholly eradicated. His heart 
was like the thorny ground Christ spoke of in the 
parable—good ground enough, but not clean. 
The thorn root of covetousness was hidden there. 
And by and by as Luke says, as he went on his way 
his heart was “ choked’ with the cares and riches 
of this life. The Apostles made him Treasurer 
of their little band, and Judas’ temptation came to 
him along the line of his duty. The handling of 
money stirred up the latent passion for money. 
There began a system of petty pilfering. He 
used to take what was put there. He became a 
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thief. The thought of the opportunities of agerand- Mark xiv. 
isement that would have been his if Mary had only 10, 11. 
put her 300 shillings into the purse of which he 

had the custody—angered him and maddened him. 

He went immediately off to the high priests to make 

money out of his Master. First a covetous heart ; 

then the pilfering from the bag; then the selling 

of his Master for thirty pieces of silver—a slave’s 
ransom—that is the story of Judas’ crime. 

As a matter of fact, Mammon is a mighty power, 
and for money, men still deny and betray their Lord, 
and crucify Him afresh and put Him to an open 
shame. 

But covetousness was not the only passion at —His_ 
work in Judas’ heart. If money had been his one “™>iton. 
and only aim, he would have demanded a bigger 
price for his Lord’s life. These high priests cherished 
so deadly a hatred of Jesus that they would have 
been ready to pay any price he had asked. But 
all he asked apparently was thirty pieces of silver 
—about £4—a slave’s ransom. There was some- 
thing almost contemptuous in the price asked. 

At any rate it makes it impossible for us to think 
that money was the only motive. And so alongside 
covetousness I see, first of all, ambition. To say 
that Judas was ambitious is to say about him no 
more than could be truly said of all the other 
disciples. Their motives in following Christ were 
not unmixed and pure. Mingled with a genuine 
love for Christ, there was a certain hope of reward. 
They were continually talking about thrones. They 
believed that when Jesus established His Messianic 
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Mark xiv. kingdom, they would all be princes in it. “ What 


10, II. 


—His 
Jealousy. 


shall we have?” was a question often on their lips. 
In all these ambitious hopes Judas shared. The 
difference between the eleven and Judas was this, 
that while in the case of the eleven their love for 
Christ became stronger than their ambition—in 
Judas ambition got the better of love. When Jesus 
began to talk not of triumph but of death, not of 
a throne but of a Cross, Judas in heart became a 
deserter. When Mary anointed His head and feet, 
Jesus had said that it was against His burying 
she had done it. The word laid in ruins all Judas’ 
ambitions of place and power. Death and a grave 
—were they to be the end? Then every hope he 
had cherished had proved to be delusive and vain. 
It was defeat and extinction that was in store for 
Jesus. Why stick any longer to a Person Who had 
cheated him? And so enraged at the disappoint- 
ment of his ambitions Judas went away to the high 
priests and covenanted to deliver Him unto them. 
With ambition I will set down jealousy as 
one of the motives that hurried Judas into this 
wicked deed. The wording of this passage is 
peculiar and significant. The R.V. translates it, 
“he that was one of the Twelve,” but the 
Greek of the R.V. literally translated reads like 
this: Judas Iscariot “the one of the Twelve.” 
The one! And this, according to a distinguished 
Biblical scholar, can only mean “the first of the 
Twelve.” Perhaps that translation is scarcely 
justified ; yet as Professor Tasker says, the phrase — 
may preserve a genuine reminiscence of a time in 
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the earlier ministry of Jesus when Judas, the Mark xiv. 
treasurer of the Apostolic company, had a kind of 10, 11. 
priority. Judas, the leader of the Twelve—the fore- 
most man in the little company—that is how he 
started. But precedence in the kingdom is settled 
by character, and gradually Judas saw Peter and 
James and John admitted into an intimacy with 
Jesus from which he was excluded. He saw the 
last become first, and himself—once the first—become 
last! And Judas became furious with malice and 
envy. Now jealousy is, we say, as cruel as the grave. 
In Judas it combined with his covetousness and 
his ambition to drive him into the murder of the 
Son of God. It is a tragic story. There are almost 
fathomless mysteries in it. Explain it wholly 
perhaps we never can. But this we can say with 
_ Dr Bruce, “He was bad enough to do the deed 
of infamy, and good enough to be unable to bear 
the burden of its guilt. Woe to such a man! 
Better for him, indeed, that he had never been 
born.” . 

As for the lessons we may take to our own hearts Lessons for 
from the story of Judas’ tragic career, they are CU‘sélves. 
many. I confine myself to two. (1) Judas is a 
solemn warning of the dangers of an incomplete 
conversion. That was the mischief with Judas. 

He was only half converted. He did not give his 

Lord an undivided heart. He did not count all 

things but loss. He did not slay utterly. He left 

roots of covetousness and ambition in his soul. 

And this tragedy was the result. (2) And Judas 

‘is a solemn illustration of privileges abused. Look 
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Mark xiv. at the phrasing of the text: ‘“‘ He that was one of 


10, IT, 


the Twelve.” That constitutes the peculiar enormity 
of the crime. He was one of the Twelve. Christ 
was wounded in the house of His friends. It would © 
not have been surprising if one of the priests or 
scribes or elders had set his mind on betraying 
Christ. But it was one of the Twelve! Judas had 
lived in the fellowship of Christ, in the company 
of Christ ; he had enjoyed the unspeakable privileges 
of hearing Christ’s speech and seeing His wonderful 
deeds, and yet this was the man who went out and 
betrayed Him. Opportunities were wasted upon 
him. Privileges were abused by him. And there 
he stands a flagrant and terrible example of the 
failure of the favoured. We are highly favoured 
even as he. We have the Bible, we have the place 
of prayer, we have the preaching of the Gospel, 
we have the knowledge of Christ! If it were in 
the power of privilege to save, we ought all of us 
to see salvation. And yet all these privileges may 
go for nothing: in many cases do go for nothing. 
Men sin against the light! They misuse the favour 
and goodness of God. What about our use of 
these privileges? Are they the savour of life unto 
life or of death unto death. If the salt hath lost 
its savour wherewith shall it be seasoned? It is 
fit neither for the land nor for the dunghill. Men 
cast it out. 
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“‘ And the first day of unleavened bread, when they killed 
the passover, His disciples said unto Him, Where wilt Thou 
that we go and prepare that Thou mayest eat the passover ? 
And He sendeth forth two of His disclipes, and saith unto them, 
Go ye into the city, and there shall meet you a man bearing a 
pitcher of water: follow him. And wheresoever he shall go 
in, say ye to the goodman of the house, The Master saith, Where 
is the guest-chamber, where I shall eat the passover with My 
disciples ? And he will shew you a large upper room furnished 
and prepared: there make ready for us. And His disciples 
went forth, and came into the city, and found as He had said 
unto them: and they made ready the passover.”—Mark xiv. 
12-16. 


I am not going to discuss at length the difficult Mark xiv. 
question of the exact date of the Last Supper and 12-16. 

the Resurrection. I think—in spite of all the The Date 
efforts of commentators to harmonise the accounts ast Sopp: 
—that John gives a different date from that of the 
Synoptists. If we were left to the Synoptists, we 
should conclude that the feast to which Jesus and 
the Twelve sat down together in the Upper Room 
was the actual Passover Feast, and that Jesus 
was crucified on the following day. But John 
is quite clear and emphatic that the feast Christ 
ate with His disciples anticipated the real Passover 
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Feast by four and twenty hours, and that the Cruci- 
fixion took place on the day on which the lamb was 
sacrificed. As John wrote last, and with the three 
other Gospels before him, I am driven to believe 
that all his corrections are intentional and deliberate ; 
and as there is something beautifully congruous 
in the thought of Christ dying on the day the 
Paschal lamb was sacrificed, I incline to accept 
John’s account as being the one which is chrono- 
logically correct. But I do not know that we need 
to trouble to try and settle that vexed controversy. 
It is sufficient for us to know that Jerusalem was all 
astir with preparations for the Passover; and it 
was ordained that at that feast, when men offered 
a lamb in sacrifice in memory of their deliverance 
from bondage and death in Egypt, the Lamb of 
God should offer Himself up in sacrifice for the 
sins of the world. 

I say, Jerusalem was all astir with preparations 
for the Passover. It was natural therefore that the 
disciples should come to Jesus and say, “ Where 
wilt Thou that we go and make ready that Thou 
mayest eat the Passover?’ You notice the form 
of the question: ‘“‘ Where wilt Thou that we make 
ready?” They do not ask Him if He means 
to observe it. They take that for granted. All 
they ask is as to the room He has arranged for 
its observance. All of which throws an interesting 
side-light upon the character and habits of Jesus. 
The fact that the disciples took it for granted that 
Jesus would observe the Passover shows that He 
had been wm the habit of observing it. Jesus paid 
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scrupulous respect to the forms and rites of the Mark xiv. 
Jewish faith. He kept the Sabbath. He attended 12-16. 
the synagogue. He observed the Passover. He 
did not brush them aside as mere empty forms. 
He “ fulfilled all righteousness.” He showed respect 
for the outward means of grace. He recognised 
that they were means of grace, and that they 
ministered to the life of the soul. 

In all this we may learn a lesson from our Lord. —An 
I know it is easy to make too much of forms. But it epee 
is possible also to make too little of them. Perhaps 
this latter is our particular peril. We say that the 
spurt is the essential thing, that God is a spirit, 
and that they that worship Him must worship Him 
in spirit and in truth. That is all true enough; 
but, if we make the spirituality of religion an excuse 
for neglecting the forms and offices of religion, we 
seriously hurt and impoverish ourselves. For while 
it is true that you may have the form without the 
spirit—as in the case of the Pharisees of old—it 
is important to remember the complementary and 
balancing truth, that there can be no religious life 
without some measure of form. So let us follow 
our Lord in His respect for the means of grace. 
Let us cultivate the assembling of ourselves together, 
let us frequent the assemblies of the Church for 
prayer; above all things when the Table of the 
Lord is spread let us remember His dying love 
until He come. The preaching of the word, united 
worship, the sacraments—they are all designed 
for the nourishment of our spiritual life and that 
life inevitably suffers by their neglect. 
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“Where wilt Thou that we go and make ready 
that Thou mayest eat the Passover?” asked His 
disciples. Instead of giving a direct answer and 
naming the house at which He had arranged to 
celebrate the feast, Jesus sent two of them (pro- 
bably Peter and John) off into the city with 
these mysterious instructions—they were to go to 
a certain public fountain and there they would 
find a man bearing a pitcher of water. There 
would be no chance of failing to identify him— 
for water-carrying was, as a rule, a woman’s 
business, and a man bearing a pitcher was 
always a more or less conspicuous object. This 
man they were to follow to the house to which . 
he returned. Arrived there, they were to ask the 
goodman of the house for the guest-chamber he 
had promised to Christ. In the Upper Room 
which he would show them they were to make 
all the needful preparations for the observance of 
the feast. 

Now it is obvious from all this that there had 
been an arrangement made between Jesus and this 
unknown friend of His. They had come to an 
understanding even as to this little plan by which 
the disciples were to be led to the chosen rendezvous. 
The goodman of the house had promised to send 
one of his servants to this particular fountain, 
and Jesus on His part arranged to send two of His 
disciples to follow him from that spot home. There 
was nothing haphazard or accidental about the 
meeting at the fountain. There was certainly 
nothing accidental about the choice of house. All 
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had been planned and arranged beforehand between Mark xiv. 
Jesus and His unknown host. 12-16. 

But the question at once arises—why was all this The Reason. 

mystery made about the rendezvous? Why could 
not Christ have named the street and the house 
at which He had arranged to eat the feast? Why 
all this secrecy ? Dr David Smith suggests the true 
answer. There was a traitor amongst the Twelve. 
Judas was on the look out for an opportunity 
to deliver Christ to His foes. Had Judas known 
exactly where Christ had determined to eat the 
feast, he might have arranged with the priests 
to seize Him in the very midst of the supper. But 
Jesus purposed to observe this feast with His 
disciples undisturbed. So with the goodman of 
the house He settled His plan. Judas got no clue 
from Christ’s orders to Peter and John and he dared 
not track the messengers. That was the reason 
for the secrecy. Jesus was so beset with foes, that 
He could only secure these brief hours for quiet 
converse with His disciples, as it were by stealth ! 

The two disciples went and they found it even as The House 
the Master had said. There at the fountain was the age 
slave with his pitcher of water, obviously watching 
and waiting for some one. As soon as he caught 
sight of Peter and John (for no doubt he would 
know them) he took up his pitcher and made straight 
for his master’s house and there the disciples found 
“the large Upper Room furnished ” which in some 
private conversation with Jesus the goodman of 
the house had already offered. Many are the 
guesses that commentators have made as to the 
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Mark xiv. identity of this goodman of the house. Some 

12-16. guess Nicodemus, some Joseph of Arimathea, and 
others, with greater probability, John Mark. But - 
who he really was we shall never surely know till 
that great day when all secrets are revealed. One 
thing however is quite obvious from the narrative— 
and that is, that he was one of the Lord’s friends 
and disciples. Look at the wording of verse 14. 
“The Master saith—where is My guest-chamber ? ” 
“The Master” saith! Such language could only 
be addressed to one who acknowledged Christ’s 
authority and rule. ‘“ Where is My guest-chamber ? ” 
Such language could only be addressed to one 
who looked upon all that he possessed as belong- 
ing to Jesus Christ. So, whoever he was, it is 
as plain as daylight that he was a friend and a 
disciple. 

Christ’s The goodman, then, was one of Christ’s unknown 

Sires hg friends. There are two classes of Christ’s friends, 
as Dr John Watson suggests. There are those who 
may be called His public friends and there are those 
who may be called His private friends. The public 
friends of Christ were the twelve disciples. They 
were always at Christ’s side. Wherever He went, 
they went too. In the public eye they were in- 
separably identified with Christ’s cause. But in 
addition to these public friends, Jesus had private 
friends of whom the Sanhedrim and even His disciples 


knew nothing. And amongst those private friends — 


were Nicodemus, who came to Jesus by night, 

and the goodman of the house, who gladly placed 

his best room at the disposal of the Lord and His 
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disciples. I daresay when the disciples asked the Mark xiv. 
question, “ Where wilt Thou that we go and make 12-16. 
ready that Thou mayest eat the Passover?” they 
wondered whether in all Jerusalem a house could be 
found to open its doors to Jesus, for by this He was 
indeed the despised and rejected of men. By this, 
priests and elders were bent upon His death! 
And they doubted whether in all Jerusalem there 
was one who would care to run the risk of being 
known as their Master’s friend. But Jesus has 
always more friends in the world than we are 
inclined to think. Elijah thought he was the only 
faithful soul left in the whole of Israel. But God 
knew better. In many a quiet country home, 
there were humble but brave and loyal folk who had 
never turned their backs upon their father’s God. 
“T have yet seven thousand in Israel,” He said 
to His discouraged and despairing servant, “‘ who 
have not bowed the knee to Baal.” Paul thought 
Corinth was barren soil. He was out of heart 
~> because he could count, as he thought, the Christians 
in Corinth upon his fingers. But his Lord knew 
better. He appeared to His desponding servant 
in a vision by night with the message, “ Be not 
afraid . . . for I have much people in this city.” 
And so in Jerusalem—tull of deadly hate as it was— 
when even His disciples doubted whether a single 
house would receive Him, Jesus had this goodman 
for His friend who counted it a joy and an honour 
to welcome Him to his Upper Room. 
It is like that still! Christ has more friends in [His Ua- 
‘i guished 
the world than we think. For we do not exhaust Friends. 
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the list of Christ’s friends when we mention our 
religious leaders and those who are prominent in 
Church life. © Thank God for these people who 
take their stand in the high places of the field ; 
but let us not forget that Christ has other friends 
than these. There are modest, retiring, silent 
people in the world—people who have never taken 
part in a meeting in their lives, who have never 
offered a prayer in public in their lives, who have 
never held office in a Christian Church in their 
lives. Their very names are unknown to the leaders 
of our Churches; and yet among these humble, 
retiring, shrinking folk Christ has His friends, His 
staunch, loyal and trusty friends; and the first 
of all such was the goodman of the house, who, most 
probably had not the gifts of an Apostle or a preacher, 
but showed His love for Christ by offering Him a 
room. 

How this friendship between Christ and the 
goodman of the house began the Scriptures do not 
tell us—but this brief story makes it clear that he 
was not only a friend, he was one of the bravest and 
staunchest of friends. Dr Watson in his beautiful 
little book The Upper Room, remarks that the 
times when Christ’s public friends withdraw and 
disappear, are often the seasons when His private 
friends show themselves. It was so in this last 
and awful week. Judas, one of the Twelve, 
betrayed Him; but Nicodemus prepared spices for 
His burying. Peter cursed and swore he did not 
know Him; but J oseph owned Him before the 
Sanhedrim, went boldly to Pilate and asked for His 
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body and buried Him in his own new grave. And Mark xiv. 
in much the same way, in our Lord’s hour of peril, 12-16. 
this goodman of the house showed himself His 
friend. “A friend in need,” we say in our old 
proverb, “is a friend indeed.” Well, this man was 
a “friend indeed” to Jesus, for he was a friend 
“in need.” In the days of our Lord’s popularity 
men like Simon the Pharisee were quite ready to 
open their doors to Christ. But in these closing 
days, not a Pharisee amongst them wanted Jesus 
for his guest. Then came forward this goodman 
of the house and said, “ Be a guest in my house. 
The best I have to offer is Thine.” The stars, they 
tell me, shine even during the day, but at high 
noon, in the full blaze of the sunshine, they are 
hidden, obscured, dazzled out of sight. But when 
the sun disappears, and darkness creeps over the 
sky, then the mild but beautiful stars steal out. 
There were quiet unobtrusive friends of Christ, who 
were hiden away in the background, and buried 
in obscurity when our Lord was in the full blaze 
of His popularity, but when the dark days came, 
when the crowd turned their backs upon Him, 
then these friends stole out of their modest hiding- 
places and stood loyally by His side. And the 
goodman of the house was one of them, for, when 
every other door in Jerusalem was closed against 
the Lord, he flung his wide open; and when it had 
become perilous to confess oneself a disciple he 
stood boldly by the Lord’s side, delighting to avow 
himself His friend. : 
The goodman showed himself not only a brave 
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and trusty friend, but he fulfilled the office and 
function of friendship. For is this not the mark 
of a true friendship—that it keeps nothing back, 
that it does its best for the loved one? This 
goodman of the house showed himself a generous 
friend for he did his very best for Christ. Unless 
the Greek of this passage entirely misleads me, he 
did for Christ more than He asked. When Christ 
sent Peter and John to this unknown friend of His, 
it was with this message, “ Where is My guest- 
chamber where I may eat the Passover with My 
disciples.” Now the word translated guest-chamber, 
means primarily an inn, and is so translated in the 
narrative of Christ’s birth. But the word “inn” 
suggests to us more than the original implies. It 
would denote no more than the place where the 
beasts of burden were unloaded, shoes and staff 
or dusty garment put down, if an apartment at 
all, only one opening out on to the courtyard and 
certainly not the best. That was all Christ asked 
for. But it was not to this shelter that the unknown 
friend showed the disciples, but the Upper Room, 
the most retired and honourable room in the house, 
the best and chiefest apartment and that heavily 
and richly furnished with tables and couches and 
cushions. He was not content to give Christ 
merely what He asked : a place in the caravanserai : 
he gave the very best he had to give—not the hall, 
but the Upper Room. 

This is ever the mark of a true and genuine 
friendship. It gives its best. Its question is not 
how little need it do, but how much can it do. 
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And this suggests to me the question. Have we Mark xiv. 
fulfilled the office and function of friendship? We 12-16. 
profess to be Christ’s friends; have we given Him 
the chief place, the Upper Room? Yes, I know 
we have most of us, if not all of us, given some sort 
of hospitality to Christ. But with many of us, it 
is the mere lodging we have given, not the “‘ Upper 
Room.” We like to have some connection with 
Christ, but we do not let Him in very far. We 
keep Him on the outside, near the door, down in 
the hall. It is a poor external apartment we have 
set aside for His occupation. But He wants to 
live not in the hall but in the Upper Room. Not 
on the outside but in our heart of hearts. “Son, 
daughter, give Me thine heart,” and it is a plea 
for the Upper Room. Have we given itto Him? The 

This goodman of the house showed himself a Friendship. 
friend of Christ. What a rich reward he has reaped ! 
“ Verily, verily, I say unto you,” our Lord remarked 
one day, “ whosoever shall give to drink unto 
one of these little ones a cup of cold water only in 
the name of a disciple, he shall in no wise lose his 
reward.” Not the smallest kindness ever done to 
Christ fails of recompense. Think of the reward 
this goodman reaped. First of all, he is known 
throughout the world as the friend of Jesus. Where- 
ever the Gospel is preached this also that he did is 
spoken of as a memorial of him. It is said of the 
famous Lord Holland, that he wished to be re- 
membered as “the friend of Charles James Fox.” 
This man has a far nobler memorial. He is 
known as the man who in a time of mortal peril 
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befriended Jesus Christ. Think what a train of 
events the granting of this Upper Room led 
to. I have been in some great houses and have 
been shown bedrooms, magnificently decorated and 
furnished, which are regarded with pride by the 
owners of the houses because some great person or 
other once slept in them. I remember for instance 
being shown in “ Burleigh House,” the room in 
which our Maiden Queen once slept. It was never 
used. It was kept like a sacred place and shown 
to visitor’s as Queen Elizabeth’s room. In one 
sense it would have been honour enough that the 
goodman should have been able to say of his 
Upper Room that this was the room in which Jesus 
ate the Supper with His disciples, and spoke those 
wonderful words which John has preserved for us. 

But a whole train of consequences followed the 
use of the Upper Room for this feast. It was to 
that Upper Room the disciples instinctively made 
their way after the crucifixion; it was in that 
Upper Room that the risen and victorious Christ 
appeared again to the disciples saying, “Peace 
be unto you.” It was in that Upper Room He 
showed Himself to Thomas saying, “ Reach within 
thy finger and see My hands; and reach within thy 
hand and put it into My side.” And it was in 
that same Upper Room that the miracle of Pentecost 
happened, when the disciples were baptised with 
the Holy Ghost and with fire. “Christ pays richly 
for His entertainment,” says quaint old Matthew 
Henry. Men gain—not lose—by giving Christ their 
best,” says Dr Glover. 
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But the best reward of all came, as Dr Watson Mark xiv. 

suggests, when the “ goodman of the house ” found 12-16. 
an Upper Room prepared for him by Christ’s own The salon 
hands in the Father’s house of many mansions. ; 
The reward for this man’s welcome to Christ in the 
day of His trouble and distress was a welcome 
from Christ in the day of His exaltation and glory. 
Thousands and tens of thousands have found an 
entrance into the Celestial City, but none received 
gladder welcome than this man who first gave 
Christ His heart and then provided Him with a 
home. The hospitality of the heart is always 
repaid by the hospitality of heaven. If we ask 
Christ to sup with us to-day, the day will surely 
come when we shall sup with Him. The welcome 
we shall receive depends on the welcome we give. 
Have you asked the Lord to come into your Upper 
Room? Then surely you shall at the last take 
your place with the goodman of the house, and all 
the saints who have been the friends of Christ, 
and have done their best for Him, at the Marriage 
Supper of the Lamb. 
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THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
THE BETRAYAL 


“ And in the evening He cometh with the twelve. And as 
they sat and did eat, Jesus said, Verily I say unto you, One of 
you which eateth with Me shall betray Me. And they began to 
be sorrowful, and to say unto Him, one by one, Is it I? and 
another said, Is it 1? And He answered and said unto them, 
It is one of the twelve, that dippeth with me in the dish. The 
Son of man indeed goeth, as it is written of Him: but woe to 
that man by whom the Son of man is betrayed! good were it 
for that man if he had never been born.” —Manrx xiv. 17-21. 


WE come now to that paragraph, that poignant 
little paragraph, which tells how, when Christ and 
the Twelve had taken their places for the festal 
meal, He made the announcement that it was one 
of the chosen band who should betray Him. 

But before I begin the study of the paragraph 
itself, let me say again that Mark’s account is not 
a complete account of what happened in the Upper 
Room. Mark’s is the briefest of all the Gospels. 
He picks out what seem to him the salient parts of 
the story, and these he narrates for us in an incom- 
parably vivid way. But if you want the complete 
story, an accurate scheme of the sequence of events, 
you must compare Mark’s Gospel with the other 
three, and insert here and there with his abbreviated 
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narrative various scenes and incidents passed over Mark xiv. 
by him but preserved for us in the records of the 17-21. 
other evangelists. At this point, e.g. the announce- 

ment of the betrayal follows immediately upon the 

verse in which Mark describes their assembly in 

the Upper Room. Had we been left to Mark 

we should have concluded that this was the very 

first thing that happened when they had gathered 

together in that quiet chamber. But, when we 

compare the accounts of the other evangelists, we 

find Mark has passed over without notice a good 

many things, such, eg. as the strife among the 

disciples as to which of them was greatest, and 

that most moving and pathetic incident of the 

washing of the disciples’ feet. You must insert all 

that between verses 17 and 18 if you would have 

the full and complete sequence of events before you. 

It must also be remembered, as Dr Glover points The 
out, that a good many things had happened which slate a8 caer 
are mentioned by none of the evangelists. They 
had gathered in that Upper Room for the Paschal 
meal, and the Paschal meal was observed with a 
certain amount of fixed and definite ritual. Jesus, 
no doubt, had taken His place at the head of the 
table as the Master of the Feast. Following the 
usual practice He had explained the significance of 
the Passover, and spoken of the mighty deliverance 
of which it was the memorial—with what thoughts 
of that grander and more glorious Exodus which 
He was about to,accomplish for all mankind on 
the morrow who shall tell? And then they had 
sung some of the appointed Psalms—Psalms 
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Mark xiv. breathing of gratitude and rest and hope. Very 
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likely they had already passed round that cup 
which was so essential a part of the Passover 
celebration. All these things had happened in the 
Upper Room, before there fell from the lips of 
Christ this tragic announcement which changed 
their festal gladness into grief and fear. 

Why did Christ make the announcement at all? 
Some commentators suggest that He had a design 
in making it. He was just about to institute the 
feast of the Supper. ‘‘ He had gathered the Twelve 
in the Upper Room,” says Dr David Smith, “ not 
merely that He might eat the Passover with them, 
but that He might institute a sacred rite which 
should perpetuate the remembrance of His immortal 
love. Now the Supper is the family feast, at which 
only those who really and sincerely love the Lord 
have any right to sit. That is the reason why the 
Apostle says, “Let a man prove himself, and so 
let him eat of the bread and drink of the cup” 
(1 Cor. xi. 28). It is no feast in which a traitor 
has any right to participate. Our Lord could not 
celebrate that first. Passover with Judas present, 
and so He makes this fateful announcement in order 
to be freed from Judas’ oppressive presence, and to 
be at liberty to celebrate His love-feast with those 
who were really and sincerely His own. There is 
a good deal of plausibility about the suggestion, 
but personally I do not feel inclined to accept it. 
For you have to assume that Judas left before the 
Supper, which is itself a very doubtful point. And 
it seems to me to artificialise the whole narrative. 
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If you ask how I think this tragic announcement Mark xiv. 
came to be made, I reply, Christ could not bear 17-21. 
the awful burden a moment longer. I do not Nota 
think there was any design in it. I do not think it trae. 
was meant to cure the pride of the disciples. I do 
not even think it was meant to give Judas a glimpse 
of the perdition before him and thus awake re- 
pentance. I think Dr Chadwick comes nearest the 
truth when he says this was not so much a disclosure 
as a cry! A cry from the Lord’s bruised and 
wounded spirit! He could not help Himself! 
After all, our Lord was not only “ very God” but 
also “ very Man,” a man with an exquisitely sensitive 
soul! And just as when He came in sight of 
Jerusalem, the pity of His heart showed itself in 
tears which He could not suppress, so now the 
sorrow of His soul broke out in this agonising cry. 
Dr David Smith suggests that at the very moment 
He may have had the bitter herbs of the Passover 
Feast in His hand. And the bitter herbs in His 
hands reminded Him of the bitterness in His soul. 
And as He thought of it, it was more than 
He could bear, and this cry, involuntarily almost, 
broke from His lips, “Verily I say unto you, 
One of you shall betray Me, even he that eateth 
with Me.” 

And that is the first thing I find in this bitter The 
ery. I find in it a hint of the measureless sorrows of oly tela 
the Lord. You can find other things in it I know. tunities. 
Read it like this: ‘‘ One of you shall betray Me,” 
and I think I could preach a sermon from it upon 
opportunities lost and privileges abused. “ One of 
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you!” It was not one of Christ’s foes who was to 
do this thing! It was not one of the Scribes or 
Pharisees with whom He had been so often in 
conflict. It was not one of the priests whose anger 
He had incurred by His exposure of their evil deeds. 
It was not one of the indiscriminate multitude who 
had only seen Christ from afar and had never felt 
the compelling power of His goodness or the charm 
of His love. It was “one of you!” One of the 
Twelve men who had been chosen to be Christ’s 
intimates, who had seen Him at close quarters, 
who knew best how good and holy and gracious 
He was! “One of you!” Judas spent two years 
in close company with Christ and turned traitor at 
the finish! Privileges will save no man. Oppor- 
tunities and privileges were wasted upon Judas. 
“One of you shall betray Me.” 

Read it again like this, “‘ One of you shall betray 
Me,” and from that text I think I could preach a 
sermon upon the awful and unspeakable lengths to 
which human wickedness can go! “Shall betray 
Me!” It was not some man of evil life that Judas 
was selling to the priests; it was not some one 
whose influence was a blight; it was not a political 
malefactor; it was not a disturber of the nation’s 
peace. “One of you shall betray Me!” Me! the 
Man Who had never done an evil deed, or spoken 
an evil word! The Man Who had gone about doing 
good! The Man Who had carried a blessing with 
Him whithersoever He had gone! The Man Who had 
given cleansing to the leper, and sight to the blind, 
and hearing to the deaf, and power to the palsied, 
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and life to the dead! The Man Who had blessed Mark xiv. 
innumerable homes, and brought new hope and 17-21. 
courage into innumerable lives! Sin a light thing ? 

This is the length of wickedness to which sin can 

go—it can sell and scourge, and kill the Christ ! But 

it is neither of these things that I see primarily and 

chiefly in this startling and tragic announcement. 

I see in it—above everything else—the sorrow of The 
the Lord. The vision of that overwhelming sorrow ee 2 
allows me to see scarcely anything else in this 
bitter cry. You remember the old prophetic word in 
which Jeremiah bids the people turn aside and see 
if there was any sorrow like unto his sorrow. Well, 
the sorrow of Jeremiah, no doubt, was deep and 
bitter, for he too was rejected and despised by his 
own; but the deep unfathomable sorrow of the 
world is not the sorrow of Jeremiah but the sorrow 
of Christ. There was not a single ingredient of 
bitterness left out of His bitter cup. It was not, as 
Dr Chadwick says in his commentary, the physical 
sufferings of our Lord that constituted His immeasur- 
able Passion. We have thought too much perhaps 
of the scourging, and the thorn crown, and the hails, 
and the agonising thirst. What hurt Christ most 
—the really unfathomable sufferings of our Lord— 
were His sufferings of soul. And amongst those 
sufferings of soul was that inflicted by the treachery 
of one of His chosen friends. It bit deep. It 
wounded to the quick. ‘One of you shall betray 
Me, even he that eateth with Me.” Our Lord 
passed through that bitter experience of the 
Psalmist, ‘Mine own familiar friend, in whom I 
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Mark xiv. trusted, which did eat of My bread, hath lifted up 
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his heel against me” (Psalm xli. 9). There are 
two passages in Shakespeare’s great play of ‘‘ Julius 
Caesar”? which illustrate by contrast the bitterness 
of being betrayed by afriend. The first is a sentence 
Shakespeare puts into the mouth of Brutus himself. 
Brutus had seen his cause overwhelmed with disaster 
and he was just upon the point of falling upon his 
sword. But with ruin overtaking him and death 
staring him in the face he had one deep source of 
joy. “Countrymen,” he said, 


“My heart doth joy that yet in all my life, 
I found no man but he was true to me.” 


Now turn by way of contrast to the scene in which 
Shakespeare describes the assassination of great 
Caesar himself. You remember how, under pretence 
of presenting a petition, the conspirators crowded 
round Caesar’s seat. Decius, Cassius, Casca—they 
were all there. When the petition was refused, 
Casca gave the sign for attack by saying, “ Speak, 
hands, for me.” He aimed his dagger at Caesar’s 
breast ; and at once Decius and Cassius, and Cinna 
had their daggers out too. Caesar resisted for a 
time until he saw Brutus—one of the most cherished 
of his friends—also with his dagger raised to strike. 
But when he saw Brutus—his friend—he ceased to 
struggle. “ Httu, Brute,” he cried, “And thou, 
Brutus.—Then fall Caesar.” And through that 
bitter experience our Lord had to pass. He had not 
the joy of feeling that however much his enemies 
might rage, his friends had been true to Him. It 
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was a friend who betrayed Him : it was a friend who Mark xiv. 
sold Him. It was one who ate His bread who 17-21. 
lifted his heel against Him. The very thought of 

it wrung Christ’s heart with anguish, and provoked 

this cry from His lips. “ One of you shall betray 

Me, even he that eateth with Me.” “ Behold, and 

see, if there be any sorrow like unto My sorrow ” 

(Lam. 1. 12). 

I am tempted, before I pass on, to ask a question Does Judas 
like this—Is Judas the only friend who has ever poe 
betrayed the Lord?” Is he the only one who has 
eaten the Lord’s bread, and then lifted up his heel 
against Him? Of course I know that there is a 
sense in which the crime of Judas can never be 
again committed. Never again can Christ be 
betrayed into the hands of men. Never again can 
He be sold to the shame of the whipping-post and 
the tree. And yet, from another point of view, He 
is not beyond the reach of wounds and treachery 
and shame. Why, one of the sacred writers declares 
that it is in our power to “ crucify Christ afresh.” 
And we do it. Yes, we often do it; we, His so- 
called friends crucify Him afresh and put Him to 
an open shame. What Christ suffers from most, is 
not the attacks of his foes. There are certain 
miserable people in the world who make it their 
business to attack Christ. They fight against Him 
and His cause. They stand at street corners and 
vilify Him. They write in the papers, and caricature 
and blaspheme Him. But these are not the people 
who do Christ harm. The blasphemies of Hyde 
Park orators, the coarse caricatures of the Free- 
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Mark xiv. thinker—these are not the things that impede the 
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progress of Christianity. We can afford to laugh 
at them. They do not count. They are beneath 
contempt. But I will tell you what it is that 
injures Christ and impedes His cause—not the 
attacks of His foes but the failures of His friends. 
We profess to belong to the circle of His disciples, 
and there out in the world yonder we deny Him, 
and sell Him, and betray Him. We call Him 
Lord, and then we turn our backs upon Him. We 
come to His table and eat His bread, and then we 
lift up our heel against Him. Christ suffers still 
from treachery and betrayal. The most grievous 
wounds which He ever endures, are the wounds 
which He receives in the house of His friends. 

And now let me ask you to notice the effect 
of this solemn announcement upon the disciples. 
“And they began to be sorrowful,” says Mark. 
Up to that moment they had been a glad and happy 
company—but upon this announcement their sun- 
shine went out in dark and bodeful gloom. Their 
hearts were filled with a chilly sense of fear and 
dread. And one by one with blanched lips and 
tremulous voices they began to say to Christ, “Is 
it 1? Is it 1?” Now it seems almost callous to 
analyse this heart-breaking question. But I see 
two things in it that are infinitely to the credit of 
these disciples. I see first of all their trust and hope 
for one another, and I see in the second place their 
fear and distrust of themselves. I see, first of all, 
their trust and hope for one another. Not a man 
apparently suspected Judas! I know it speaks 
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volumes for the circumspectness and prudence with Mark xiv. 
which Judas must have conducted himself. But it 17-21. 
speaks volumes for those disciples too. They never 
suspected Judas. They thought Judas every whit 
as good a disciple as themselves. They never 
suspected any one of their little band. We have 
often had occasion to notice faults and failings in 
these disciples of our Lord. We shall have to 
notice many a fault and failure still. They were 
indeed full of faults and failings. But here is 
something that must be set down to the credit side 
of their account. They had a splendid faith in 
one another. They believed the best of one another. 
Not a man of them had dreamed that another 
could turn traitor. These disciples blundered often 
_ —they were proud, they were self-seeking, they 
were materialistic in their notions; but when I 
hear them cry, “ Lord, is it 1?” suspecting no one 
but themselves, I am quite sure they had caught 
from their Lord some of that “love which suffereth 
long and is kind; which is not easily provoked and 
thinketh no evil; which rejoiceth not in iniquity 
but which rejoiceth in the truth, which beareth, 
believeth, hopeth and endureth all things.” 

I see, secondly, in this question their fear and —Their 
distrust of themselves. When the Master said, ‘‘ One ogee es 
of you shall betray Me,” these disciples did not cast 
their eyes round their little company to try and dis- 
cover who of their number looked most like a traitor. 

They did not listen—as we often do—for somebody 
else. They did not try to fit the cap on to somebody 
else’s head. They listened for themselves. They 
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took the warning home to their own souls. When 
Christ said, “One of you shall betray Me,” every 
man of them looked into his own heart. And it 
was what they saw there, that brought this ery to 
their lips, “ Lord, can it be 1?” For when they 
looked within, they saw the prince of this world 
had something in every one of them—there was 
weakness there and timidity there and cowardice 
there, and love of the world and of life there! And 
the sight struck terror to their souls. “ Lord,” they 
cried in broken accents, “Can it be 1?” And this 
distrust of themselves is also to be set down to 
the disciples’ credit. I like them better distrusting 
themselves like this, than when boasting that 
neither prison nor death can daunt them. I have 
more hope for them when taking this humble 
estimate of themselves than when bragging of their 
courage and their constancy. He that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted; he that exalteth himself 
shall be abased. Mr Fearing wins his way at last 
to the Heavenly City but the last sight we get of 
Presumption is lying fast by the heels in a hollow 
far from the journey’s end. 

“Lord, is it 1?” it is a question that often leaps 
to the lipsof a man who has looked into his own heart. 
Who really knows the enormities of which he may 
be guilty? Who knows what possibilities of evil 
lie latent within? This much I know; we find it 
easy still to sell Christ; we sell Him in order to 
succeed in business; we sell Him for pleasure; 
we sell Him for social position. We crucify Him 
afresh and put Him to an open shame by forgetting 
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Him, repudiating His authority, bringing disgrace Mark xiv. 
upon His name. “ One of you,” He says to us in 17-21. 
these latter days “shall betray Me.” I cannot 

treat that warning as if it did not concern me. 

Like the disciples, knowing my own weakness, I 

know that one may be myself. All I can do is to 

give myself and this treacherous heart of mine into 

the keeping of Almighty Love, and say with the 
Psalmist, “Keep back thy servant also from 
presumptuous sins; let them not have dominion 

over me; then shall I be upright and I shall 


be innocent from the great transgression (Psalm 
xix. 13). 
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“* And as they did eat, Jesus took bread, and blessed, and brake 
it, and gave to them, and said, Take, eat; this is My body. 
And He took the cup, and when He had given thanks, He gave 
it to them: and they all drank of it. And He said unto them, 
This is My blood of the new testament, which is shed for many. 
Verily I say unto you, I will drink no more of the fruit of the 
vine, until that day that I drink it new in the kingdom of God.” 
—Manrk xiv. 22-25. 


Mark xiv. BEFORE considering these verses, which tell us in 
22-25. Mark’s brief but vivid way of the institution of the 
Two Sub- Lord’s Supper, I want to call attention to this fact, 
aaa. that, of all that happened in the Upper Room, the 
announcement of the Betrayal and the institution of 
the Supper are the only two things which Mark 
troubles to record. Now these were by no means 
the only things that happened. Luke devotes 
twenty-four verses, while John occupies five whole 
chapters in telling us the story of that memorable 
evening, which Mark here concentrates into eight 
brief verses. The incident of the feet-washing, the 
varied questions the disciples asked, those marvellous 
talks of our Lord which John has recorded for us— 
all these Mark passes over in silence. He just 
fastens our attention on the announcement of the 
Betrayal, and the institution of the Lord’s Supper ; 
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and the former in a way leads up to the latter. Christ Mark xiv. 
knew that His hour was come; He knew that the 22-25. 
hand of the traitor was with Him on the table; 

He knew that soon the ways of earth would know 

Him no more; it was in view of His approaching 
death, because treachery was soon to do its deadly 

work, that He instituted this simple feast to His 
abiding and perpetual memorial,. So that, taking 

all the circumstances into account, I am not mis- 
representing Mark’s view, when I say, that for him, 

the great happenings of that night in the Upper 
Room was the institution of the Supper. 

Now I think it is worth while emphasising this A Theory 
point in view of the fact that many scholars of our raise one 
day would have us believe that the Lord’s Supper as Narratives. 
we know it, is largely the creation of Paul. They 
tell us that Jesus had no intention of instituting 
an ordinance which was to be perpetually observed 
in His church and that all that Jesus did or meant 
to do was just to break bread and drink wine for 
the last time with His disciples; that it was Paul 
who transfigured and exalted this simple act of 
our Lord’s into a Sacrament which should be the 
Lord’s abiding memorial. But the whole tenor of 
the Gospel narrative is absolutely fatal to such 
a suggestion. It is perfectly true that in Mark’s 
version the Lord does not say, “ This do in remem- 
brance of Me.” But even if we had nothing but 
Mark’s brief version to go upon, we should still 
conclude that when Christ broke the bread and 
drank the cup, He did something which had signifi- 
cance not simply for the eleven who reclined at the 
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Mark xiv. table with Him, but for all His disciples of after 

22-25. days. I should gather that from the very words 
He used, and especially from His word about the 
“new covenant.” No one can read such a word 
with open and candid mind, remembering that it 
was spoken at that feast at which a lamb was slain 
and eaten in token of God’s covenant of mercy with 
the Israelites, without feeling that this simple rite 
of the Lord’s institution was meant to be for His 
people what the Passover was to the Israelites, a 
perpetual reminder of a mightier deliverance, and 
of a better covenant of grace sealed with the blood 
of Christ Himself. But I should argue my point 
not simply from the words, but from the fact that 
this is the one incident picked out for recording. If 
this rite was meant for none but the eleven men 
reclining with Him, then there were other things 
which would have been far better worth recording, 
as eg. our Lord’s teaching about greatness, His 
announcement of the coming of the Comforter, His 
parable of the Vine and the Branches. These great 
teachings of our Lord have at any rate universal 
and abiding validity. But Mark passes all these 
things over in silence. It was his habit, as I said 
in the last chapter, to seize only upon the salient 
points, the outstanding points, and to let many 
lesser things pass without notice. And as far as 
the events of the Upper Room were concerned, the 
salient outstanding vital occurrence was the in- 

Mark and _‘Stitution of the Supper. 

the You will remember that though in speaking of 


Armee the Gospel we know it, as Mark’s, universal tradition 
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says that Mark was “ the interpreter or secretary ” Mark xiv. 
of Peter—that what Mark records conveys to us the 22-25. 
reminiscences of the Primate of the Twelve. If 

that be so, we have here Peter’s view. I do not 
suppose Peter would ever forget the incident of 

the feet-washing and the quarrel about precedence. 

I do not suppose Peter any more than John would 

ever forget that sacred and intimate talk about the 
Father’s house—the prepared place. Yet looking 

back he feels that the one supreme want of that 
never-to-be-forgotten night was that Jesus instituted 

this simple feast. 

In a way, this little paragraph accounts for the The 
practice of the church. Right away from the Practice of 
beginning of things the disciples met to break 
bread. They met together on the Lord’s Day and 
did it. They broke bread and drank the cup after 
their meals in their own homes. And the reason 
for it was that on the night on which He was 
betrayed, Jesus said to His disciples, “ This is My 
body. Take ye. This is my blood of the covenant 
which is shed for many.” This is no rite which the 
immense influence of St Paul has imposed upon the 
Church. Paul and Peter on this point (as on all the 
essential points) are agreed. They observed this 
feast because on that awful night Christ bade them 
break the bread and drink the cup in remembrance 
of Him. So we do well to perpetuate the rite. The 
fact that by many the simplicity of it has been 
overlaid, is no reason why we should think lightly 
of it or neglect it. This is the Lord’s Supper, te. it 
is Jesus Himself Who instituted the feast, it is Jesus 
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Who still provides it and invites us to it, and presides 
atit. No! itis not Paul’s Supper! Paul, when He 
became a Christian, found it already in existence, 
found it indeed to be the central sacred act of 
worship and devotion of the Christian Church. It 
was the way in which the Lord Himself had bidden 
His disciples keep His memory fresh and green. 
Now, turning to the narrative, let me call your 
attention to what Mark says, about the point in 
the proceedings at which Jesus instituted this 
beautiful and sacred rite. It was “as they were 
eating.” It was sometime during the course of 
the Passover meal. Now, as I said in the last 
chapter, the observance of Passover had come to 
be attended with a certain amount of ritual. There 
was a kind of “order of service.” First a hymn 
was sung, and a cup of wine was drunk. Then the 
bitter herbs were placed on the table and eaten with 
thanksgiving. Then the unleavened bread and the 
flesh of the lamb were presented and a second cup 
of wine was mixed. Then the bread was broken, 
the flesh of the lamb was eaten and prayer was 
again offered and the third cup was drunk. It is 
difficult of course to say exactly at what part of 
the Passover Feast Christ broke away from the 
established order and instituted this new Passover. 
But most commentators think it was after the flesh 
of the lamb had been eaten and the third cup had 
been drunk so the Paschal meal proper was finished. 
That is indeed the expression that Luke and Paul 
use— after supper.” But the precise point at 
which the supper was instituted matters little or 
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nothing, and I do not know that I should have Mark xiv 
stayed to refer to it at all—but for one thing, and 22-25. 
that is the stress that is laid in some quarters upon the 

time at which it is fitting to celebrate the Communion. - 

It is a strange and lamentable thing that there is The Bond _ 
scareely an aspect of this feast that is not associated Hib 
with controversy. This feast that ought to have 
been the bond of union between Christians has 
become the occasion of strife. It divides Romanists 
and Protestants. It divides even Protestants 
themselves. Luther and Zwinglius in Germany and 
Switzerland respectively were both engaged in the 
blessed work of Reformation. They ought to have 
joined hands. It was on the rock of the Supper 
they split. That this feast, which Christ meant to 
be a bond of union, and which seems as if it might 
so easily become a, visible sign of our essential unity 
(for whatever our name or sign we can all unite in 
remembering the Lord Who bought us with thanks- 
giving), that this feast should have become a source 
of division and strife and bitter controversy is 
surely one of the ironies of history. LHverything 
connected with it, its meaning, its efficacy, the 
manner of its observance, who have a right to 
administer it, who have a right to receive it, all 
these things have been matters of angry recrimina- 
tion and debate. 

Amongst other things men have wrangled as to Reversing 
the time of its observance. There is a tendency pee s 
amongst certain of our fellow-Christians to insist 
upon fasting communion. Now, I am quite 
prepared to admit that some may find it helpful 
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to think of their Lord in the early hours of the day. 
Just as I find it easier to preach in the evening, 
some people find their souls fresher and more alert in 
the morning. “In the morning,” said the Psalmist, 
“will I order my prayer unto Thee and will keep 
watch.” Very well, let them, if that be so, remember 
their Lord in the morn’s virgin hours. But when 
“fasting communion” is imposed on the Church as 
a rule, I will not yield by way of subjection, no, not 
for an hour. I do not myself think the time 
matters; that is one of those things indifferent 
which may be left to the convenience of those who 
are meeting together to remember the Lord’s dying. 
But the one method that has absolutely no warrant 


for it in the Scripture is this method of “ fasting 


communion.” I am not going to enquire into the 
origin of the practice. As a matter of fact it 
originates in a materialistic and superstitious view 
of the Supper itself. It allies itself to the belief in 
Transubstantiation. All I care for now is to point 
out to you that at least this much is true, it is a 
complete repudiation of Apostolic practice; it is an 
almost complete reversal of our Lord’s method 
when He instituted the Supper; for when I turn to 
the evangelists and read what they have to say, I 
find that it was “as they were eating,” that it was 
“after supper,” that the Lord brake the bread and 
distributed the cup. 

Now I pass to the fact that this feast of our Lord’s 
institution was not only meant to be a memorial 
feast, but it was specially meant to be a memorial 
of His death. The desire to be remembered is a 
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natural and almost universal desire. When men Mark xiv. 
are about to leave for another land, they give 22-25. 
little presents to their friends as mementos of their 
friendship. Our Lord was just about to leave His 
friends. In bodily form He would no longer walk 
with them along the streets of Jerusalem, or the 
lanes of Galilee. And so He gave them this simple 
feast asa memorial. It was the Lord’s forget-me-not. 
“Do this,” He said, “‘in remembrance of Me.” 
But the significant point about the feast is, that it is 
not a memorial of Christ’s life in general, shall I say. 
It is a memorial of.a particular act in it. The 
bread He gave to His disciples was broken bread. 
The wine He gave was out-poured wine. They 
were meant to symbolise His broken body, and His 
shed blood. In other words, the memorial feast 
which Christ instituted was a memorial of His 
death. That was the thing Christ wished to be ~ 
remembered by—His death: that was the thing He 
wished His disciples to retain in perpetual remem- 
brance—His dying. “As often as ye eat this 
bread and drink the cup,” said Paul, “ye do shew 
the Lord’s death till He come.” 
Now here surely we come across a striking and Remem- 
significant thing—Jesus wished to be remembered brance of 


s . Viet 
by His death. I have noticed that there are certain through 


anniversaries which men delight to observe. But I Death 
have never heard of their meeting to celebrate a 
day of darkness and disaster and overthrow. It is 
not defeat men celebrate, but victory. And yet 
here Jesus institutes a feast to commemorate His 
death, Here is a feast to keep fresh and vivid in 
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Mark xiv. the mind of His people that Cross of ignominy and 


22-25. 


—A Life 
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for us. 


shame on which He died. He will not allow us to 
forget His torn and mangled body and His pierced 
side. That is how He wants to be remembered. 
Not as He spoke on the hill-side with an eager 
throng all about Him; not as He stood up in the 
boat bidding wind and wave be still; not as the 
Mighty Healer curing leprosy with a touch, and 
blindness and deafness with a word; not as the 
Master of Death bidding Lazarus in a loud voice 
come forth: He wants to be remembered as He 
hung upon the tree, the sport and derision of 
Jerusalem, the apparently forsaken of God. He 
wants to be remembered not as the Great Preacher ; 
not as the Master of Nature; not as the Miracle 
Worker ; but as the Sufferer, the Victim, the Dying 
Lamb. Is not that strange? Is not that an 
amazing thing? “Itis,” as Dr Chadwick says, “ as if 
your nation exulted in Trafalgar, not in spite of the 
death of our great Admiral, but solely because he 
died; as if the shot which slew Nelson had itself 
been the overthrow of hostile navies.” And that is 
exactly what it does mean. The Cross was not a 
defeat but a victory. The death constituted the 
deliverance. 

People talk of Christ’s death as a martyrdom. 
They say He was martyred by the priests for His 
loyalty to the truth of God. Well, the priests and 
all who took a part in the crime of the crucifixion 
will bear their punishment and doom. Of Judas, 
Christ said, it would be good for him if he had never 
been born. From the standpoint of the priests and 
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Pilate the death of Christ was a crime, the crime Mark xiv. 
of history. But to represent Christ’s death as a 22-25. 
martyrdom, a death which He could not escape, 

to put Him on a level with Socrates, and Paul, and 
Latimer, and other men who were hounded to death 

by their foes is entirely to misrepresent the Gospel 
narrative. It is to fly in the face of all the facts 

of our Lord’s life. It is to construct an absolutely 

new account of Him. I believe that Jesus came The Purpose 
into the world to die. No! I do not absolve the He Sater te 
agents of the crime, but nevertheless Jesus had to 

die. It was the condition of winning deliverance 

and redemption for men. Had there been no 
Judas, no priests, no Pilate, Christ would have 

died. Death, with the rest of us, is something we 
cannot help. It is simply the close of life. But 

Jesus chose to die. Had He not chosen to die, not all 

the nails in the world could have fastened Him to 

the tree. No one took His life away from Him, He 

laid it down of Himself. And He did not look upon 

His death as defeat and disaster. He looked upon 

it as the means of His triumph. We may admire 

the courage of the martyrs. But nevertheless we 
deplore their death. To that extent it meant the 
defeat of their cause. But we do not deplore the 

death of Christ. He did not deplore it Himself. 

It was not defeat, but triumph. By His death 

He was to accomplish a deliverance. Death was 

not something Christ suffered. It was something 
which He did. It was the mightiest act of His 

life. And of all things that is what He wishes 

us to remember. We are to remember His death. 
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For His death was His triumph and His sacrifice 
was our life. 

On this I have one other word to say. Those 
who would shift the emphasis from the Cross of Christ 
to His teaching, from Calvary to the Sermon on 
the Mount are flying in the face of the teaching of 
this Sacrament. It is not too much to say that 
they are flying in the face of the mind and will of 
Christ Himself. It was not there He Himself 
placed the emphasis, not on His teaching but on 
His dying. Not on the sermon on the hill, but on 
the Cross. For Christ came not simply to teach 
men, but to redeem them. Not simply to ilumine 
their darkness, but to deliver them from sin. And 
when it comes to redemption, it was on the Cross 
that the mighty deliverance was won. I am not 
now going to discuss it. Let it suffice to say that 
His blood was shed for many ; that He died the just 
for the unjust, that because He died we are free 
from thelawof sin and death. That iswhat happened 
on the Cross. He won release for us. He redeemed 
men from the power and pain of sin. And when He 
bids us remember Him that is how He would have 
us do it—on the Cross with body broken, and blood 
shed. And that is how for one I delight to remember 
Him. I listen to Him on the hill and I too am 
filled with astonishment, for He teaches with 
authority. But His words are so profound, His 
ideas so lofty, His demands so vast, that they fill 
me with despair. “Who shall ascend into the 
hill of the Lord?”’ Not I, if these be His demands. 
They are high, and I cannot attain to them. But I 
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go to another Hill and I see Him hanging there Mark xiv. 
for love of me, sealing a new covenant of love and 22-25. 
grace with His blood, bearing my pain and shame 

and reproach, and I hear the old word, “‘ The blood 

of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin. My burden 

is lifted as I look, and I go on my way rejoicing. 

That is how I would remember Christ as this feast 

bids me remember Him, as the Lamb of God Who 

taketh away the sin of the world.” 
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“ And as they did eat, Jesus took bread, and blessed, and brake 
it, and gave to them, and said, Take, eat: thisis My body. And 
He took the cup, and when He had given thanks, He gave it to 
them : and they all drank of it. And He said unto them, This 
is My blood of the new testament, which is shed for many. 
Verily I say unto you, I will drink no more of the fruit of the 
vine, until that day that I drink it new in the kingdom of God.” 
—Mark xiv. 22-25. 


Tue Lord’s Supper is primarily, as His words 
show, a memorial of Christ’s dying; but it is also 
something more, and it is with that something 
more I want to occupy myself in this chapter. 
What is it more than a memorial feast ? 

I answer first it is the sacrament of friendship. 
Dr David Smith reminds us in his Life of Christ of 
the sacredness attached in the East to the common 
meal. It constitutes, he says, a solemn and in- 
dissoluble bond. He tells a story of the lengths to 
which the Ararbs carry this idea that when men 
have broken bread with one another, they become 
perpetual friends. “‘ Zail-al-khail, a famous warrior 
in the days of Mohammad,” so the legend runs, 
“refused to slay a vagabond who carried off his 
camels because the chief had surreptitiously drunk 
from his father’s milk-bowls before committing the 
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theit.” We have a little of that feeling even in Mark xiv. 
these more prosaic Northern regions. If we accept 22-25. 
the hospitality of another, we feel bound at any 
rate to keep within the conventional obligation of 
friendship. “A breach of hospitality” is regarded 
as an ugly and hateful thing even in England. Now, 
the supper was a common meal. Jesus invited 
these men to accept His hospitality. They broke 
the bread and shared the cup with Him. It was a 
sacrament of friendship. The one disciple who was 
no friend but a traitor in disguise, had probably 
gone out to do his nefarious deed, but the eleven 
who remained, whatever their faults, were brave 
and loyal souls, and when they shared this meal 
with their Master, He declared Himself their friend, 
and they declared themselves His friends, and 
pledged themselves, that, come weal come woe, He 
should always have the love of their devoted and 
loyal hearts. Do you know what I have been 
reminded of as I thought of Christ and that little 
company of eleven sharing this meal together? I 
have been reminded of King Arthur and his Knights 
of the Round Table. The presence of the Knights, 
at that table was the outward sign and symbol 
that they had pledged allegiance to Arthur. You 
remember how Tennyson makes them sing, 

“The King will follow Christ and we the King 

In whom high God hath breathed a sacred thing, 

Fall battleaxe and flash brand! Let the King reign!” 
And these eleven disciples were to Jesus what his 
Knights were to Arthur. When they sat at His 
table they pledged themselves to His service. ~ 
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Mark xiv. It was a beautiful sacrament of friendship. And 
22-25. that is what the Supper is still. It is only for the 
& bouble friends of Christ. In it Christ offers us His hospitality, 
; and when we accept it, we proclaim ourselves His 
friends and pledge ourselves to His cause. It is an 

ugly thing to sit at the Lord’s table, and then to 

deny Him. It is a base thing to accept His 
hospitality and then betray Him! Better never 

eat the bread and drink the cup at all, than eat and 

drink and then by our life repudiate our Lord. 

That is why Paul says that every man ought to 
examine himself, and so eat of the bread and drink 

of the cup. For this common meal is a sacrament 

of friendship, of Christ’s friendship for us, and our 
friendship for Him, and only the friends of the Lord 

have a right to participate in it. And let me add 

this word, this common meal is not only a sacrament 

of friendship between Christ and those who share 

in it, but it is a sacrament of friendship between 

one disciple and another. When we sit down to this 

meal together it means that we are not only all of 

us friends of the Lord, it means also that we are 

friends of one another. We all eat of the same 

bread and drink of the same cup in token that we 

all share in the same life. We “commune” not 

simply with our Lord, but also with one another. 

I wonder whether this aspect of the Supper is not 

often forgotten or ignored by us. The Supper is the 

family meal, the perpetually recurring reminder 

that we are all members of one great household, I¢ 

always strikes me as a strange and pitiable thing 

that men and women can sit down together at the 
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table of the Lord and clean forget one another Mark xiv. 
outside; that there is so much distance, lack of 22-25. 
sympathy, absence of friendship between members 

of the same Church. It would alter the climate of 

many a Church, and bring cheer into many a lonely 

heart if we only remembered that this blessed 

feast is a sacrament of friendship with one another. 

Shall we try to remember? Shall we try henceforth 

to enter into one another’s joys and sorrows? To 

bear one another’s burdens? And to show special 

love to them that are of the household of faith ? 

You will remember the Supper is a “ communion of 
Saints’ as well as a communion of the body and 

blood of Christ. It is a sacrament of friendship 

with one another as well as with Him. The man 

who sits down to the Supper and then neglects his 
brother has denied the faith. 

I pass on next to say that this is a feast of which Christ, the 
Christ is the giver and we are the recipients. There Give ° the 
is a beautiful and significant sequence of verses in 
one of the most familiar of Psalms that runs like 
this, ‘‘ What shall I render unto the Lord for all 
His benefits towards me?” asks the Psalmist. 

_ And he answers his own question by saying, “I 
will take the cup of salvation and call on the name 
of the Lord.”’ I had read those two verses scores 
and hundreds of times and not noticed their point. 
It was my friend, Mr Elvet Lewis, who first called 
my attention to the beauty of the sequence. Here 
is a Psalmist overwhelmed by a sense of God’s 
infinite goodness, and as he thinks of it, in a perfect 
transport of gratitude he cries, “ What shall I 
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render to the Lord? What shall I give to Him? 
What shall I pay back to Him for all His benefits ? 


_ And in the answer he gives to his own question, I 


Man 
Receives and 
Repays. 


find nothing about paying back, giving, rendering 
to God. He talks of taking once again. “ What 
shallf render? ... I will take the cupof salvation. 
Taking yet again is the only way of rendering to 

od. Receiving once again is the only way of 
paying back to God. Opening the heart still wider 
to the reception of His blessings is the only way of 
thanking Him for blessings already given. And 
this is all illustrated in the Supper. No one can 
think of the mighty sacrifice of Christ, of the Exodus 
He accomplished, of the deliverance He won, 
without being constrained to say, “ What shall I 
render?” You remember how Isaac Watts, facing 
the Cross, bursts out into that impassioned. verse, 


“Were the whole realm of Nature mine, 
That were a present far too small. 
Love so amazing, so Divine, 
Demands my life, my soul, my all.” 


We all feel like that when we stand before the Cross 
and realise its meaning. What shall we give is our 
dominating thought. And instead of giving we are 
asked to take once again. “ What shall I render 
unto the Lord,” we cry, “ for all His benefits toward 
me?” And the Lord Himself answers us and says, 
“ Take ye, this is My body.” And He hands to us 
the cup saying, “ This is My blood of the covenant, 
which is shed for many.” Instead of paying back 
we are asked to receive once again. Indeed the 
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only payment the Lord asks of us is that we should Mark xiv. 
be willing to receive the yet larger grace He is willing 22-25. 
to bestow. ‘‘ As they were eating He took bread, 

and when He had blessed it, He brake it and gave 

to them and said, “ Take ye, this is My body. And 

He took a cup and when He had given thanks, He 

gave to them. And they all drank of it. And He 

said unto them, This is My blood of the new Covenant 

which is shed for many,” “Take ye,” He says. 
Christ in this feast is the Giver. We are the 
recipients. 

What is it He gives? His body and blood under The Giver 
the symbols of bread and wine. Now, I dislike fimsets. 
even glancing at controversial topics in connection 
with a theme so sacred as this. And yet I should 
_be scarcely a faithful minister, I should not be 
declaring the whole counsel of God, if I did not refer 
to certain misunderstandings of these words which 
have had disastrous consequences for the Christian 
Church. The doctrine of Transubstantiation is 
based upon a literal interpretation of the words, 
“This is My body,” and “This is My blood.” 

Now, if this were the time I think I could prove 
that the doctrine of Transubstantiation has been 
the source of much-harm. It has externalised the 
Sacrament. It has converted it from a spiritual 
Communion with a living Christ, into a magical 
rite. It has made the virtue of the Sacrament to 
depend upon the act of participation, quite apart 
from the spiritual condition of the receiver. It has, 
as a result, been inimical, not to say fatal, to deep, 
earnest, serious religious life. But I am not concerned 
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Mark xiv. at the moment with its evil results, what I want 


22-25. 


Christ’s 
Language. 


to emphasise just now is that there is absolutely 
no Scriptural or rational ground for the doctrine. 
To understand this phrase, “ This is My body,” 
literally, is to forget that the words were spoken by 
Christ Himself to eleven men who were sitting at 
table with Him. The eleven never for one moment 
imagined that the bread was changed into Christ’s 
body or the wine into His blood, for there their 
Lord was living, breathing, talking to them. Then, 
to take these words literally is to forget the Eastern 
fondness for vivid, figurative language. Christ was 
in the habit of speaking in this bold and vivid way. 
He said among other things, “I am the Door.” 
“T am the True Vine.” There is as little reason 
for interpreting the phrase, “This is My body,” 
literally, as there would be for interpreting, “I am 
the Door,” literally. And then, finally, as if 
specially to guard against this from a materialistic 
interpretation of His words, our Lord uttered an 
express warning against it. All commentators are 
agreed that forthe interpretation of what Christ means 
by “taking His body,” and “ drinking His blood,” 
we must turn to that great chapter in St John’s 
Gospel in which He speaks of Himself as the Bread 
of Lafe. The “ bread,” He proceeds to explain, is 
His own flesh which He is to give for the life of the 
world. The Jews like the Romanists made the 
mistake of taking Him literally, and asked, “‘ How 
can this Man give us His flesh to eat?” Then 
Jesus, seeing the mistake which the Jews and some 
of His own disciples were making, after asserting 
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once again that His flesh was meat indeed, and His Mark xiv. 
blood was drink indeed, adds this word, “‘ It is the 22-25. 
Spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing.” 

It is as if the Lord foresaw the mistake so many in 

His Church have made and forewarned them against 

it. The mere physical participation in the bread 

and the wine of itself profits nothing; we gain no 
benefit from the Supper until we enter into spiritual 
communion with the Christ, and especially, the 
suffering and dying Christ of Whom the bread and 

the wine speak. 

But if on the one hand the Romanists are guilty soicituat 
of asserting about this feast more than is true, I Feeding 
think sometimes we Protestant folk, and especially © ©h"**: 
Free Church folk, are apt to assert of it less than is 
true. I mean that so many are content to regard 

the Supper as a memorial feast and nothing more. 
The bread and the wine help us to remember how 
on Calvary’s Hill Christ gave His body to be broken 
and His blood to be shed for our redemption. But 
the feast is more than that. We do not simply 
remember Christ. He gives Himself to us. We 
impoverish the meaning of the feast if we forget 
this truth. He gives, we receive, at this feast. 
He gives Himself to us for our sustenance and 
support. The bread and the wine signify, He 
says, His body and blood. Body and Blood again 
together signify His life—His human life. And 
the meaning of the Sacrament is that Christ’s life 
is to us, what bread and wine are to the physical 
existence. Bread and wine are the emblem, as 
Dr Chadwick says, of food in its most nourishing 
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and its most stimulating form. And in the same 
way—such is the teaching of the Sacrament—the 
life of Christ, the body and blood of Christ, the 
sacrificed and distributed life of Christ, nourishes 
and sustains the soul. And He gives Himself to 
us at this feast. 

“Tf,” says St Paul (Rom. v. 10), “ while we were 
enemies, we were reconciled to God through the 
death of His Son, much more, being reconciled, 
shall we be saved by His life?” That great verse 
always seems to me to throw light upon the double 
aspect of the Supper. In the first limb of the verse 
there is the remembrance of Calvary. The sacrifice 
of Calvary was an act, accomplished and done. 
By that act something was effected. The recon- 
ciliation was won. The redemption of the race was 
achieved. Forgiveness was made open and free for 
the race. From that point of view, it is true to 
say that Calvary is the ground of man’s acceptance 
with God. But that mighty act in the past does 
not in and by itself save a man. It clears the way 
for his salvation. It wipes out his guilt. As Paul 
would say, it justifies him. But then I believe 
Christ’s death did that for every one. As far as 
God is concerned, redemption, forgiveness, reconcilia- 
tion have been won for every one. But every one 
is not saved. Saving man means more than can- 
celling his debt, absolving him from guilt, blotting 
out his past sin. Saving @ man means delivering 
him not only from the penalty but also from the 
power of sin, emancipating him from the dominion 
of lust and passion, and helping him to a clean, 
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sober, righteous manhood. And what does that. is Mark xiv. 
the power and presence and life of Christ in a man. 22-25. 
Christ in us is the hope of glory. We are reconciled 
to God by Christ’s death, but we are saved, enabled 
to triumph over lust and passion and sin, by His 
life. And this feast does more than remind us of 
the death by which we were reconciled. Christ 
here bestows upon us Himself, offers to us His life 
by means of which we are saved. Christ is a giver 
at this feast. He gives Himself to us for our 
sustenance and support and salvation. 

I find it difficult to explain; perhaps because 
it is a thing to be felt rather than demonstrated. 
But I imagine the experience of many is like mine, 
when I say that when I have come to the Table of 
the Lord and humbly and gratefully eaten of the 
bread and drunk of the cup, somehow or other the 
Master seems specially near. I clasp Him here with 
firmer faith. I feel He gives Himself to me as I 
partake of the emblem. New tides of hope and 
power seem to flood my soul. I rise from the Table 
refreshed with might in my inner man. I go forth 
better able to stand in the evil day. I thank God 
humbly for the Cross on which atonement was 
made for my sin. But I thank God more that 
Christ did not leave it there; that having died for 
my reconciliation, Christ now gives me this life for 
my salvation. 

Christ is the Giver. Man is the Receiver at the Man, the 
feast. But before the feast profits us in the Recipient. 
least we must consciously, deliberately co-operate 
in the Sacrament. “Take ye,” said the Lord. 
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Mark xiv. And the bread and the wine will profit us not at all 

22-25. unless we take. Christ’s offer of His life to strengthen 
and save us will profit us not at all unless we 
appropriate it and receive it. This feast does not 
profit all and sundry. The mere partaking of it 
does not ensure for any one the blessing of it. “ All 
the wicked and profane in the land were admitted 
to the Communion,” was the complaint the first 
Separatists made against the Church of their day. 
The “ wicked and profane” went to the Sacrament 
in the vain hope that mere participation in it would 
save them from the results of sin and win them 
all the benefits of the death of Christ. But it was 
a futile hope. This feast is not a bit of pagan 
magic transferred into the Christian Church. The 
benefit of it depends upon the state of the Recipient. 
It profits nobody unless received with faith. If a 
man discriminate not the body of the Lord, says 
St Paul, he simply eateth and drinketh judgment to 
himself. If we are to receive the benefits of the 
Supper, there is a preparation of the soul through 
which we need to pass. Prayer, desire, an expectant 
faith, an open heart—these are the conditions of 
blessing. If we come to the Table and receive no 
blessing it is not because Christ has been unwilling 
to give, it is because we have been unfit to receive. 
But if we come in faith, with hearts opened to 
receive Him we shall never come in vain. We 
shall always “see the Lord.” He will give us 
Himself. We shall be saved by His life. 

atissais q Verily, He said to His disciples, when the Supper 

Triumph. — was over, “I will no more drink of the fruit of the 
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- vine, until that day when I drink it new in the Mark xiv. 
Kingdom of God.” He ended the- Supper which 22-25. 


commemorated His dying with a confident anti- 
cipation of His triumph. The morrow, when the 
Cross was reared, looked like the triumph of evil. 
But with calm and unruffled confidence Christ 
looked beyond the black to-morrow and foresaw 
the triumph of the Kingdom of God. And in that 
Kingdom of God He would drink another and a 
better sort of cup with His disciples to celebrate 
His complete and final victory. And the feast 
remains still a prophecy of the better things to 
come. However dark to-day is and to-morrow 
promises to be, there is glory ahead. Our Lord 
must reign till He has put all His enemies under 
His feet. This is the prayer we ought all to offer, 
that we who sit at His table here below may be 
amongst those, who, having loved Him loyally 
and served Him faithfully, may sit down at the 
marriage Supper of the Lamb, and drink of the 
new cup in the Kingdom of God. 
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IX 
SIN AND THE SIN-BEARER 


“* And they came to a place which was named Gethsemane : 
and He saith to His disciples, Sit ye here, while I shall pray. 
And He taketh with Him Peter and James and John, and began 
to be sore amazed, and to be very heavy; And saith unto them, 
My soul is exceeding sorrowful unto death: tarry ye here, and 
watch. And He went forward a little, and fell on the ground, 
and prayed that, if it were possible, the hour might pass from 
Him. And He said, Abba, Father, all things are possible unto 
Thee; take away this cup from Me: nevertheless not what 
I will, but what Thou wilt. And He cometh, and findeth them 
sleeping, and saith unto Peter, Simon, sleepest thou ? couldest 
not thou watch one hour? Watch ye and pray, lest ye enter 
into temptation. The spirit truly is ready, but the flesh is 
weak, And again He went away, and prayed, and spake the 
same words. And when He returned, He found them asleep 
again (for their eyes were heavy), neither wist they what to 
answer Him. And He cometh the third time, and saith unto 
them, Sleep on now, and take your rest: it is enough, the hour 
is come; behold, the Son of man is betrayed into the hands of 


sinners. Rise up, let us go; lo, he that betrayeth Me is at 
hand.” —Mark xiv. 32-42. 


THERE is no paragraph in the whole of Scripture 
which I more shrink from handling than I do this. 
These brief verses take us into the Inner Sanctuary — 
of our Lord’s sorrow. Sometimes I feel that the 
best and only way of reading them is to read them 
in silence upon our knees. It seems something like 
sacrilege to criticise and discuss the Lord’s sorrow. 
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_ And yet I would have you turn aside for a moment Mark xiv. 


and see this great sight and notice how “ the Lord 32-42- 
of all, above, beneath, was bowed with sorrow 
unto death.” We will enter Gethsemane with 
bared head and unshod feet, remembering that the 
place whereon we stand is holy ground; but still 
we will enter and gaze on this subduing sight and 
seek to understand. something of its meaning. 
Possibly, as we watch and wonder, there may 
steal into our souls a fuller realisation of 
* All our redemption cost, 
All our redemption won ; 
All it has won for us the lost, 

All it cost Him, the Son.” 

Let me begin by calling attention to the fact Bodner at 
of Christ’s sorrow. All the evangelists bear *™ 
testimony to it. Look at the description Mark sie 
gives in these verses. “And taking with Him 
Peter and James and John, He began to be greatly 
amazed and sore troubled.” To be “ greatly 
amazed!’ The word in the original Greek is an 
exceedingly strong one. It is peculiar to Mark. 
He uses it in one place to express the effect upon the 
crowd when Jesus came down from the Holy Mount. 
“All the multitude, when they saw Him, were 
greatly amazed.” The evangelist uses it again to 
describe the effect produced upon the women, when, 
on the morning of the Resurrection, they found 
Christ’s tomb opened, and, instead of the dead body 
of the Lord, found in it a white-robed angel. “ They 
were amazed!” says Mark. They were startled, 
staggered, bewildered, afirighted. And it is the 
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Mark xiv. same strong word Mark employs here to describe 


32-42. 


* Sore 
troubled.”’ 


our Lord’s condition in the Garden. Not only 
“ greatly amazed”; He was “ sore troubled.” 

And this again is a most expressive word. It 
expresses, one commentator says, “the distress 
which follows a great shock.” Judging it by the 
derivation suggested by some authorities, the word 
would seem to mean, “ out of one’s usual surround- 
ings,” “homeless.” “He began to be greatly 
amazed and homeless.” Treading the winepress 
alone, He felt the solitariness, the distress of the 
homeless. Now listen to the expression of our 
Lord’s own feeling. “ My soul is exceeding sorrowful 
even unto death.” “ Haceeding sorrowful,” or, as 
the Greek might be rendered, to convey the exact 
meaning of the word, “My soul is sorrowful all 
round and round.” Christ found Himself in the 
Garden in a weltering sea of trouble. “‘ My soul is 
sorrowful all round and round—even unto death.” 
It was a killing sorrow. It was literally crushing 
out the Saviour’s life. For our Lord died, as the 
thrust of the Roman spear revealed, not as the 
result of the nails which were driven into His 
hands and feet; He died of a broken heart. His 
soul was sorrowful all round and round even unto 
death. There is no need for me to quote what the 
other evangelists say about Christ’s sorrow in the 
Garden; there is no need for me to remind you — 
of the agony and bloody sweat of which Luke 
(xxii. 44) speaks, and of the “strong crying and 
tears” of which the writer to the Hebrews (v. 7) 
speaks. What Mark tells us is sufficient in itself 
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to show us that here we are in the presence of some Mark xiv. 
deep, mysterious, unutterable woe. “ Behold, and 32-42. 
see,” says the Prophet, “if there be any sorrow 

like unto My sorrow” (Lam. i. 12). And it is in 

the Garden that incomparable sorrow is to be 
witnessed. He was a Man of Sorrows all His life 

through. Right away from His early years He had 

grief to carry and burdens to bear. But it all 

came to a climax and a head in the Garden. There 

Was never sorrow in the world like this. 


“Deep waters have come in, O Lord! 

All darkly on Thy human soul ; 

And clouds of supernatural gloom, 
Around Thee are allowed to roll. 

And Thou hast shuddered at each act, 
And shrunk with an astonished fear, 

As if Thou couldst not bear to see, 
The loathsomeness of sin so near.” 


I pass on from the fact of Christ’s sorrow to the The Springs 
sources of it. Why was our Lord so “stunned” os 
in the Garden, and what was this “cup” whic 
He prayed His Father to take away from Him? 

Several answers have been given. Some have said 
that in Gethsemane our Lord was overwhelmed 
_ with the fear of death, and that “death” was the 
cup which He begged the Father to take away 
from Him. And on the strength of this explanation, 
sceptics have revelled in pointing out that many 
ordinary and everyday men have been braver 
than Christ. They would have us believe that, 
however noble His life may have been, there was 
something timid and craven about His death. 
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Mark xiv. They tell us that, in the matter of courage, many 


32-42. 


No Fear of 
Death. 


of Christ’s followers—those frail women who faced 
the beasts in the Roman amphitheatre, or who 
served as living torches in Nero’s garden, a girl 
like Margaret Wilson who was drowned in the 
waters of the Solway singing with her latest breath 
the twenty-fifth Psalm—they say that these were 
braver than the Master. 

I confess that if their representations of things 
were correct, I should feel sore troubled, for 
courage is an element in the perfect character, and 
a Christ Who lacked courage would be something 
less than a perfect Christ. But when men say 
that it was from the mere physical pain of dying 
Christ shrank in the Garden, they do greatly err. 
Christ had faced death before, as in the wild storm 
on the sea, with perfect calm. When the morrow 
came and the awful suffering of the Cross had to 
be endured, He bore Himself like a king! The 
thought of death, the physical act of dying, never 
troubled Jesus Christ. He often talked of it. He 
could have avoided it if He had been really afraid 
of it. But instead of seeking to avoid it, He 
steadfastly set His face to go to Jerusalem. No, it 
was not the act of dying that made Him feel amazed 
and homeless. Had there been nothing but death 
in His purview, He would have carried into the 
Garden the triumphant and exultant spirit with 
which He left the Upper Room. I¢ was something 
else, not dying, something far more awful than 
death, that brought desolation and anguish to our 
Lord’s soul. 
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What was that something? I answer, it was Mark xiv. | 
human sin. Now in seeking to understand the 32-42. 
connection between human sin and the suffering Human Sin. 
of the Lord, notice this truth, which Dr Fairbairn 
admirably emphasises; Christ being Who He was, 
was bound to suffer in this sinful world. His very 
purity and sinlessness made suffering inevitable. 
There is a sort of adaptation, Dr Fairbairn says, 
between a sinful man and a sinful earth. They 
suit each other. He has never known any home 
but this ; he has never been accustomed to anything 
better; and so he does not realise its essential 
misery and woe. But Christ had had another 
home. He came down to earth from a heaven, 
where all is holiness and obedience and perfect 
happiness and health. And the result was our 
Lord felt the disorder and unhappiness of earth as 
no man could possibly feel them. A child brought 
up among the lepers at Molokai would get accustomed 
to the sight of festering limbs and rotting stumps, 
and would never realise the horror of them. The 
loathsomeness of it all would be a matter of course 
to him. But a visitor like Stevenson, knowing 
that all the world was not a lazar-house, coming 
from a place where men lived happy lives immune 
from this dread disease, saw Molokai in all its 
naked ghastliness, and his brief visit there was 
unmitigated pain and sorrow to him. In just the 
same way it was Christ, the visitor from another 
and happier sphere, who realised most the misery 
and woe of this disordered. and sin-stricken 
world. 
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St Mark xiv.End 


Then, again, Jesus was not only familiar with a 
better and happier life and so saw the misery of 
the world by contrast, but His very purity made 
Him exquisitely sensitive to the pain and shame of 
sin. The finer the nature, the greater the exposure 
to pain. Take a simple illustration: the finer 
the ear, the greater the sensitiveness to discord. 
A violin slightly out of tune inflicts no discomfort 
on @ man with a dull and unmusical ear; it is 
sheer torment to a man whose ear is fine and 
sensitive. And it is with the soul as it is with the 
ear. The purer the soul the keener its sense of the 
awfulness of sin. It is not the sinner who feels 
the horror and shame of sin most keenly, but the 
saint. That is why the most poignant confessions 
of sin come, not from the lips of the worst of men, 
but from the lips of the noblest and best. Now 
the Man Christ Jesus was an absolutely pure soul. 
A soul whose sensitiveness had never been dulled 
or blurred by sin. And so He felt sin, the shame 
of it, the awfulness of it, as no one else in the world 
ever did. Take one illustration. A brutal crowd 
once dragged into His presence a woman who had 
forgotten her womanliness. They were untouched 
apparently by the awfulness of the sin; they 
were unmoved by any sense of pity for the fallen 
woman; all they thought about was the oppor- 
tunity of putting Christ into a corner. But the 
Lord Himself, when the woman was brought into 
His presence, hung His head. The pity of it, 
the tragedy of it, the vision of that woman’s 
defiled soul filled Him with horror. The brutal 
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crowd thought nothing of the sin except in its Mark xiv. 
legal aspect; it blistered and scorched the pure 32-42. 
soul of Christ. 

Again, Christ saw the extent of sin and the ruin The Shame 

it caused, as no one else did or could. “He knew,” 27¢.Ruin 
we are told, “what was in man.” Sometimes 
perhaps we wish we had the power of reading 
character, But if all the hidden wickednesses of 
the hearts of men and women were revealed to 
us, faith would fail, reason would wellnigh totter, 
and we should cry out to God to take away from us 
a faculty that inflicted upon us such heart-breaking 
pain. You remember the story about Drummond ? 
The students in Edinburgh used to make him their 
father confessor. They used to tell him of their 
failures and sins. But the revelation of human 
wickedness thus made to him was almost more 
than he could stand. He was found one Sunday 
night with haggard and drawn face, leaning on 
the mantelpiece, unable to take bite or sup. And 
when invited to eat, broke out into a cry of sheer 
pain, ‘Oh, the sins of these men, I wonder how 
God can stand it!” Well, Jesus knew what was 
in man. He saw the sin and evil of the human 
heart. It was spread before Him like an open 
book. What pain it caused Him, who can tell? 

Now all this has its pertinency, but it scarcely The Sorrow 
gives us the key to the special horror of Gethsemane. $i Nearer, 
We can, however, find that key in Christ’s realisa- 
tion of what being the world’s sin-bearer meant 
and involved. Christ’s agony in the Garden was 
caused not simply by the thought of the wickedness 
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Mark xiv, of those who were going to be involved in His 


32-42. 


death ; it was caused even more by the realisation 
of what was to happen to Himself. For He was to 
lose the touch of His Father’s hand and the sight 
of His Father’s face. The clue to the mysterious 
agony of the Garden is in that terrible cry, “ My 
God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” 
The spitting, the scourging, the piercing pain of 
the nails, these were nothing. But the hiding of 
His Father’s face! That was the “ cup” He would 
fain have been spared. But that was the cup 
which He drank. “He Who knew no sin became 
sin for us.” Or, as Paul puts it in another tre- 
mendous word, ‘He hath redeemed us from the 
curse of the Law having become a curse for us.” 
And because Christ drank that bitter cup in the 
Garden, you and I are able to take the cup of 
Salvation ; and because He tasted death, you and 
I shall never see death; and because He became 
“homeless,” you and I have an eternal home in 
the Father’s house of many mansions. 
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“ And they came to a place which was named Gethsemane : 
and He saith to His disciples, Sit ye here, while I shall pray. 
And He taketh with Him Peter and James and John, and began 
to be sore amazed, and to be very heavy ; and saith unto them, 
My soul is exceeding sorrowful unto death: tarry ye here, and 
watch. And He went forward a little, and fell on the ground, 
and prayed that, if it were possible, the hour might pass from 
Him. And He said, Abba, Father, all things are possible unto 
Thee; take away this cup from Me: nevertheless not what I 
will, but what Thou wilt. And He cometh, and findeth them 
sleeping, and saith unto Peter, Simon, sleepest thou ? couldest 
not thou watch one hour? Watch ye and pray, lest ye enter 
into temptation. The spirit truly is ready, but the flesh is weak. 
And again He went away, and prayed, and spake the same words. 
And when He returned, He found them asleep again (for their 
eyes were heavy), neither wist they what to answer Him. And 
He cometh the third time, and saith unto them, Sleep on now, 
and take your rest: it is enough, the hour is come; behold, the 
Son of man is betrayed into the hands of sinners. Rise up, 
let us go; lo, he that betrayeth Me is at hand.”—Manrkx xiv. 
32-42, 


Tue discussion of the central significance of the Mark xiv. 
Agony by no means exhausts the lessons this 32-42. 
paragraph has to teach. First of all, let us 
study reverently the conduct of our Lord in the 
Garden. 

And herein notice our Lord’s use of solitude. Christ and 
This was in accord with His custom. He often Solitude. 
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St Mark xiv.—End 


resorted to secret and solitary prayer. “ When 


_ thou prayest,” such was His counsel to His disciples, 


“enter into thine inner chamber and pray to thy 
Father Who seeth in secret.” And this counsel He 
gave to others He practised Himself. Night after 
night He would steal away to the mountain to 
pray. During the whole of Passion Week He 
had sought out Gethsemane. “Judas knew the 
place,” the Fourth Evangelist says, “for He oft 
resorted thither with His disciples.” So that, from 
one point of view, it was in accordance with His 
usual habit that, on the night in which He was 
betrayed, He should resort to the Garden to seek 
strength in private prayer. But I do not think I 
am fanciful in thinking that there was a special 
solitariness about Christ in the Garden. He took 
the eleven with Him to Gethsemane. But He left 
eight of them somewhere near the gate. He took 
Peter and James and John, the three who came 
nearest to Him, a little further on; but even them 
He had to leave. ‘“‘ He went forward a little,” 
says Mark. “He parted from them about a 
stone’s cast,” says Luke. Even the three chosen 


disciples could not share in His prayer, could not | | 


sympathise with His purposes, could not bear the 
least little bit of His burden. Jesus was absolutely 
solitary in His trial. He trod the winepress alone 
and of the peoples there was no man with Him. 
The great are of necessity lonely. Their greatness 
carries a certain amount of loneliness along with it. 
The mountain that flings its peak high up above 
the surrounding hills, pays for its exaltation with 
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a certain solemn and terrifying solitude. The Mark xiv. 
man who in character, vision and ideal, out-tops 32-42. 
his fellows, pays for his pre-eminence in the same 
way. He cannot find, in the same degree as 
others, companions, associates, sympathisers, friends. 
There is no one on his level; he is of necessity 
a lonely man. But there was none who towered 
over men as Jesus did. What Wordsworth says of 
Milton could be applied with ten-fold truth to 
Jesus. “ His soul was like a star and dwelt apart.” 
He was lonely in His own home, for His own 
brothers did not believe in Him. He was lonely 
even when the crowds were thronging Him and 
pressing Him, for the multitude had absolutely 
no sympathy with Him and followed Him only for 
what they could get. He was lonely even in the 
circle of the chosen Twelve. They continually 
misunderstood Him, and upon the things that lay 
nearest His heart, He could not even speak. The 
loneliness became intensified as the Cross drew 
near. When Jesus talked about dying, Peter took 
Him and began to rebuke Him. He was “‘ homeless ” 
in the Garden. Even Peter and James and John 
could not help Him. There was only One in the 
wide universe Who understood Him and that was 
His Father. And to that Father in the Garden He 
betook Himself. “Abba, Father,” He cried, “ all 
things are possible unto Thee; remove this cup 
from Me; howbeit not what I will, but what Thou 
wilt.’ 

I pass now from our Lord’s loneliness to His christ’s 
» prayer. It is almost too sacred to discuss, and I Prayer. 
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Mark xiv. shall only dwell on one feature of it. It is the 

32-42. ‘filial submissiveness of it all that impresses me. 
Filial confidence is revealed even in the petition 
that the bitter cup might pass. Christ had no 
secrets from the Father. He told every desire of 
the soul to His Father. If there were some other 
way of accomplishing the Divine purpose other 
than by the Cross, Christ would have welcomed it ; 
but there is nothing that detracts from His per- 
fection in this. His frank and unreserved utterance 
of the feelings of His soul, only shows how entirely 
filial was His relationship with His Father. For 
that is the perfect relationship between Father and 
child when perfect confidence obtains between 
them; and the innermost desires of the soul are 
laid bare. Our Lord would have been less than 
perfect only if He had peremptorily refused the 
cup; if He had set up His own will in opposition to 
His Father’s. But there is nothing of that in our 

Filial | Lord’s prayer. The very spirit of filial submission 

Submission. breathes through it. He knows God’s will is good, 
and God’s way is best. “Father, all things are 
possible with Thee; remove this cup from Me; 
howbeit not what I will, but what Thou wilt.” 
“The cup which the Father hath given Me to 
drink,” He said when Peter impulsively pulled out 
his sword and tried to save Him by force from the 
impending doom, “the cup that the Father hath 
given Me to drink, shall I not drink it?” That is 
the last word in our Lord’s prayer, simple trust in 
God’s goodness, a simple and unreserved acceptance 
of His will. 
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In all this, this prayer of our Lord’s Agony is a Mark xiv. 
model prayer. Prayer should be entirely frank 32-42. 
and unreserved. The tendency in these days isQur_ 

: 3 Example in 

to emasculate and impoverish prayer. Some one Prayer, 
wrote to the papers the other day suggesting that 
the only prayer we have really any right to offer is 
the prayer that we may be willing to accept; the 
will of God. But prayer must not be limited 
and circumscribed in that way. Prayer is speech 
between Father and child. A perfect confidence, 
an unreserved confidence is the mark of the perfect 
prayer. I am not ashamed or afraid to tell my 
Father about all my anxieties and cares, yes, even a 
about my temporal anxieties. I know that He is 
interested in everything that touches His child. 
T know that what concerns me, concerns Him! I 
know that nothing is too small for His regard. 
But while prayer to be filial must be unreserved 
and frank, prayer also to be filial must be trustful 
and submissive. It is right to tell God everything ; 
but the real mark of the filial spirit is this, that 
when we have spread our petitions before Him and 
told Him our own desires we should add, “‘ Howbeit 
not what I will, but what Thou wilt.” The very 
spirit of adoption is in that sentence. That is the 
victory of faith to be able to say as Christ did, 
“The cup which the Father hath given Me to 
drink, shall I not drink it?” 

Observe also the reward of prayer as illustrated The 
by our Lord’s experience in the Garden. He was abby a 
a sorrowful, troubled Christ at the beginning of 
His hour of agonising prayer; He was a calm and 
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Mark xiv. majestic Christ at the finish, Compare His first 


32-42. 


—Power 
and Peace. 


word to His disciples and His last. “Simon,” He 
said the first time, “ sleepest thou? Couldest thou 
not watch one hour?” That is the appeal of the 
sorrowful. ‘‘Sleep on now and take your rest,” 
He said, when He came the last time. And that 
is the word of One Who has conquered, and has 
gained a strength which lifts Him above all need of 
human succour. And that was the result of Christ’s 
prayer in the Garden. I do not know that the 
fashion of His countenance became altered and 
His raiment became white and glistening as on 
the Holy Mount. But I believe that there was 
some wonderful glory about Him that made the 
soldiers when they advanced to seize Him, go 
backward and fall to the ground. But the trans- 
formation was not so much outward as inward. 
The mighty change was not in our Lord’s appear- 
ance but in His spirit. When He came forth from 
the olive trees, He came “ content with death and 
shame.” “They that wait upon the Lord,” says 
the Prophet, “shall renew their strength.” That 
is what happened in the Garden. Our Lord re- 
newed His strength. He received from God a 
new baptism of power. That is how Luke ex- 
presses it—‘‘there appeared unto Him an angel 
from heaven, strengthening Him.” Power was 
given Him for His mighty task. And that is the 
reward of all earnest and believing prayer still— 
we renew our strength. We find ourselves made 
equal to tasks and duties from which we shrink. 
Victorious strength comes to us as we touch the 
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hand of God. We are called to tread rough ways, Mark xiv. 
steep ways, forbidding ways still. But if we wait 32-42. 
upon the Lord, we shall renew our strength and 

shall walk and not faint. 

There is a relation between this dread experience Suffering 
in the Garden and the perfected character of our ae Betis 
Lord. The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
speaking of our Lord’s Agony in the Garden, says, 

“He learned obedience by the things which He 
suffered.” He learned some of the cost of obedience 
in the temptations of the Wilderness; He learned 
its uttermost cost in the Agony of the Garden. 
When He awoke His disciples, saying to them, 
“ Behold He that betrayeth Me is at hand,” and 
advanced with majestic step to meet Judas and 
his traitor band, the last lesson in obedience had 
‘been learned. And “obedience” was not the 
only lesson that He learned! In another place 
that same writer says that He was made “ perfect 
through sufferings.” We love Him all the better 
that He suffered thus. He suffered being tempted. 
It cost Him something to obey. And it is this that 
makes Him perfect—as a friend, a sympathiser, 
a high priest for sinful men. When temptations 
come and the fight goes hard; when duty points 
one way and inclination pulls in another—we may 
comfort ourselves with this assurance, He knows! 
He suffered being tempted. He learned obedience. 
He knows all about the struggle and the cost. 
And if sometimes we falter and fail, He knows! 
He has been through it. This experience has 
enriched Him. It has made Him the perfect Friend, 
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Mark xiv. “ Wherefore it behoved Him in all things to be 


32-42. 


made like unto His brethren, that He might be a 
merciful and faithful high priest in things pertaining 
to God, to make propitiation for the sins of the 
people. For in that He Himself hath suffered 
being tempted, He is able to succour them that 
are tempted.” 
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* And immediately, while He yet spake, Judas cometh, one 
of the twelve, and with him a great multitude with swords 
and staves, from the chief priests and the scribes and the elders. 
And he that betrayed Him had given them a token, saying, 
Whomsoever I shall kiss, that same is He; take Him, and lead 
Him away safely. And as soon as He was come, he goeth 
straightway to Him, and saith, Master, master; and kissed Him. 
And they laid their hands on Him, and took Him. And one of 
them that stood by drew a sword, and smote a servant of the 

_high priest, and cut off his ear. And Jesus answered and said 
unto them, Are ye come out, as against a thief, with swords and 
with staves to take Me? I was daily with you in the temple 
teaching, and ye took Me not: but the scriptures must be ful- 
filled. And they all forsook Him and fled.””—Mark xiv. 43-50. 


Aut the disciples had not followed Christ to Mark xiv. 
the Garden. His little circle of chosen associates 43-50. 
numbered twelve, but there were only eleven with The 
Him in the hour of His desolation and sorrow. ““™ 
One had left the Upper Room some time before 

Jesus and the rest sang their hymn and set their 

faces towards the Mount of Olives. At a certain 

stage in the proceedings in the Upper Room Judas 
Iscariot had left the little company. Nobody save 

Jesus knew why or whither he had gone. They 

had heard Christ say to him, “ That thou doest, do 
quickly,” and they had inferred that as Treasurer 
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Mark xiv. of the Apostolic band Judas had some purchases to 


43-50. 


The Plots 


make for the feast, or some charities to distribute 
to the poor. But it was upon no such kindly 
errand that Judas was bent when he left the Upper 
Room. There was treachery and a deadly purpose 
in his soul. Avarice and ambition had played 
havoc with Judas. Whatever enthusiasm or love 
he had had for Jesus at the start had died out of 
his heart and had given place to sullen and em- 
bittered resentment. Already in this bitter resent- 
ment he had made a bargain with the priests to 
betray Jesus to them. And when he left the 
Upper Room it was to go to the priests to tell them 
that he was prepared to carry out his bargain that 
very night. So, while Jesus was speaking to the 
eleven disciples who were left those matchless . 
words of love and comfort which we find in the 
fourteenth and subsequent chapters of St John’s 
Gospel, we must think of Judas as in conspiracy 


_ with the priests and elders planning the arrest of 


Christ. 

First of all, they arranged the force that was to 
seize Christ in the Garden. It consisted for the 
most part of the Temple Guard, with servants of 
the priests. And these were armed with cudgels 
and small swords. But, partly because they were 
conscious that Christ possessed some mysterious 
power, and partly because they wished to con- 
ciliate Pilate, who would have resented resort to 
force by followers of Jesus in Passion week, they 
asked for reinforcements in the shape of a detach- 
ment of garrison soldiers. The negotiations with 
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Pilate probably took some little time, but at length Mark xiv. 
a detachment was sent and everything was ready 43-50. 
for the arrest. One thing only remained to arrange, 

and that was a sign by which the soldiers should 

know whom to seize. For it is not at all probable 

that the soldiers were acquainted with the lineaments 

of Jesus; and there were eleven other men with 

Him at the Garden, With only the light of the 
moon, and under the dark shadows of the olive 

trees, it would have been easy to make a mistake, 

and to arrest the wrong man. So the sign Judas 
arranged with his following was this (and there 

was a refinement of cruelty and a depth of baseness 

in it almost beyond words), ‘‘ Whomsoever I shall 

kiss, that is He; take Him and lead Him away 
safely.” 

And so at length the traitor’s band, with Judas —Its 
himself at its head, set forth. Altogether it was a Execution. 
huge company, for in addition to the soldiers, there 
was a “ multitude from the chief priests and the 
scribes and the elders,” and (judging from what 
the other evangelists say), even some of the high 
priests and temple captains and elders, in their 
eagerness to see Christ taken, followed in the wake 
of the throng. They carried lanterns in their 
hands and so marched through the streets of 
Jerusalem. Many a sleeper must have awaked as 
he heard the tramp of the soldiers’ feet, and like 
the young man of whom the next verses speak 
rushed out to see what it all meant. When they 
came near to the Garden, Jesus Himself was the 
first to notice their approach. When He came 
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Mark xiv. back to His disciples the third time He said, “ The 


43-50. 


The 
Sorrow of 
Treason. 


hour is come; behold the Son of Man is being 
betrayed into the hands ‘of sinners. Arise, let us 
be going: behold he that betrayeth Me is at hand.” 
For He had seen the flash of the lanterns through 
the trees, and heard the tramp of approaching 
feet, before His disciples, heavy with sleep, had 
noticed either. 

Christ, it is clear, did not wait till His foes, 
after search, discovered Him; He strode forth to 
meet them. He anticipated His fate. “ Arise, let 
us be going,” He said to the three who were with 
Him in the inner recesses of the Garden; not 
“Let us go into the farthest corner, let us hide, 
let us seek to escape”; but “ Let us be going to 
meet them.” There was no need of the lanterns, 
no need for zealous search. It was not the traitor 
and his band that found Jesus, it was Jesus Who 
found them. 

Mark’s account of our Lord’s arrest is not complete. 
If you want to know everything that happened in 
the Garden, you must compare his narrative with 
those of the other evangelists, and supply Mark’s 
deficiencies by their additions. What Mark does 
is to seize upon the salient points and set these 
down for us. Let us in turn pick out some of 
the chief lessons which Mark’s pregnant and vivid 
narrative suggests, taking to ourselves the warnings 
and consolations they convey. 

“ And straightway, while He yet spake, cometh 
Judas, one of the twelve.” ‘‘ One of the twelve!” 
That was the peculiar bitterness of the arrest. It 
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was one of the Twelve that led the way! You Mark xiv. 
remember the complaint the Psalmist makes— 43-50. 
“It was not an enemy that reproached me; then 
I could have borne it; neither was it he that hated 
me that did magnify himself against me; then I 
would have hid myself from him ; but it was thou, 
@ man mine equal, my companion and my familiar 
friend. We took sweet counsel together, we walked 
in the house of God with the throng ”’ (Ps. lv. 12-14). 
The sorrows of the Psalmist suggest the sorrows 
of One still greater. And, even in the presence of 
the acute physical suffering of our Lord, we can 
see that this sorrow was a real one. An injury 
that we can take philosophically when inflicted 
by a foe wellnigh breaks our heart when inflicted 
by a friend. Hard words, that would not give us 
even a twinge if uttered by an opponent, cut to 
the very quick when spoken by a comrade and 
colleague. And our Lord suffered that added 
ignominy and sorrow. He was wounded in the 
house of His friends; betrayed by one whom He 
had Himself chosen and called; delivered to His 
foes by one of His own company. 

It was Judas “one of the twelve” that led the The 
traitor band. His Master was about to die to save bag pom oe, 
men from their sins. And here in Judas’ crime, 
as Dr Chadwick puts it, He is confronted with the 
very tragedy which He was sacrificing Himself to 
avert, the loss of a soul—lost in spite of multiplied 
privileges, in spite of repeated pleadings, in spite 
of all that love could do, in spite of plain and 
searching appeals. Do you not think that the 
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Mark xiv. sight of Judas, at the head of the traitor band, 


43-50. 


The 
Meekness 
of Christ. 


would suggest to Christ the thought, the chilling 
and almost heart-breaking thought, of the multitudes 
who would receive the grace of God in vain, to 
whom the Cross would make no appeal, and who 
would spurn and reject His own dying love? That 
was the supreme sorrow of our Lord! That is 
His supreme sorrow still. The Lord has died for 
men! And they go on their way unmoved, un- 
touched. They pass the Cross by as if it did not 
concern them. 

The second thing to notice is the meekness of 
Christ. It was said by the Prophet (Isaiah lui. 7), 
speaking by the Spirit of the suffering of our Lord, 
that, though He was oppressed yet He would 
humble Himself and open not His mouth: that He 
should be led as a lamb to the slaughter and as a 
sheep that before her shearers is dumb, so He 
would open not His mouth. And all that was 
fulfilled in an amazing and touching way in the 
Garden. When Judas came up to Him he called 
Him Rabbi, and kissed Him. Kissed Him effusively, 
the Greek suggests. A man knowing the treachery 
in Judas’ heart, knowing the kiss was a lying and 
poisoned kiss, would-have shrunk from it in re- 
pugnance and horror. But Jesus submitted even 
to that loathsome kiss! He made no attempt to 
push Judas away. He flung at him no angry or 
indignant word. “ Betrayest thou the Son of Man 
with a kiss?” He said; and that was all! So, 
too, when the soldiers seized Him and were handling 
Him roughly, He had no harsh speech for them. 
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Only a word of high and solemn remonstrance— Mark xiv. 
“ Are ye come out as against a robber with swords 43-50. 
and staves to seize Me?” Here is meekness in its 
perfect bloom! He had said Himself in His great 
sermon, “ Resist not him that is evil, but whosoever 
smiteth thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the 
other also” (Matt. v. 39). It isa hard and difficult 
precept to obey, but in the Garden our Lord 
practised what He preached. We look at Him 
then, submitting to be kissed, “ bearing shame and 
insult rude,” when He might have summoned 
twelve legions of angels to His help had He wished, 
and we know what meekness is. Those who wit- 
nessed His behaviour in the Garden never forgot 
it. It burned itself into the memory of Peter for 
example, and in his Epistle, with the Garden in 
his mind, he recalls how Jesus when He was reviled, 
reviled not again, when He suffered threatened 
not, but committed Himself to Him that judgeth 
righteously (1 Peter ii, 23). And in nothing is 
Jesus more divine than in His meekness. It 
would have been human to reproach and denounce 
and resist. It was divine to bear and endure and 
suffer without a word. If I had to construct an 
argument for the divinity of Christ, I would base 
it in part upon His meekness. 

Observe, too, the courage of Christ as illustrated The 
in His behaviour at the arrest. How calm and eect 
collected He was! He was the only calm, collected, 
unruffled person in the Garden! The traitor 
having offered his treacherous kiss, slunk into the 
background and went his way out of the Garden, 
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Mark xiv. a tortured soul. Mark says no more about him. 


43-50. 


The Men 
and the 
Swords. 


But the other Gospels tell us, how Judas never 
knew what peace was after that night, and how 
in a brief space of time he put an end to an existence 
that had become unbearable, and so went to “ his 
own place.” The soldiers were flurried and excited. 
When Jesus calmly asked them whom they sought, 
and, in answer to their reply, said, that He was 
the object of their search, struck by some mysterious 
terror they all went backward and fell to the 
ground. The disciples in their excitement first 
wanted to fight and then ran away. The one person 
absolutely calm and serene was Jesus Himself. 
He takes command of the proceedings. He hands 
Himself over to the trembling soldiers. He bids 
His disciples put their swords back into their 
sheaths. He begs the soldiers as it was Himself 
they were in search of to let the disciples go away. 
Calm, serene, absolutely unruffled, our Lord moves 
through this scene. Now consider the behaviour 
of the disciples. 

When the disciples saw their Master in the hands 
of His foes, they were at first for making a fight 
of it. Perhaps we have been too hard on these 
disciples. It is true that the story ends with this 
shameful sentence, “They all forsook Him and 
fled.” But they were not cowards. I have almost 
come to the conclusion that it was not fear that 
prompted their flight, but despair. I believe they 
would have fought for Christ and died for Him 
if He had fulfilled their expectation as to the 
Messiah. But when they saw Jesus meekly sur- 
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rendering Himself, their faith in Him as Messiah Mark xiv. 
collapsed. That was the cause of their flight. 43-50. 
Their faith was shattered. But they were not 
cowards, these men. They had only two swords 
amongst them, but with those two swords they 
would have faced the soldiers and the Temple mob 

in defence of their Lord. “Lord,” they cried, 
“shall we smite with the sword?” And before 

Jesus had had time to reply, Peter’s sword was 

out of its scabbard; he had struck an uncertain 

and excited blow, and had cut off the high priest’s 
servant’s ear. It was done in a moment. But 

swift upon the blow came the word of Christ. 
“Put up again thy sword into its place, they that 

take the sword shall perish with the sword.” 
Violence had no place in Christ’s scheme of things. 

The sword was a useless weapon to further His 
interests. The weapons of His warfare were not 
carnal but spiritual. 

Christ’s rebuke is for us as well as for Peter, and Compulsion 
the Law is as binding upon the Church of to-day 24 Faith. 
as it was upon the prince of the Apostles. Christ’s 
Kingdom is not to be advanced by the sword. In 
the affairs of the Kingdom force is no remedy. It 
is a lesson the Church of Christ has been slow to 
learn. Again and again the Church has invoked 
the help of the secular arm. She has again and 
again used pressure and compulsion to advance her 
interests. In the early days of the Arian contro- 
troversy the power of the Roman Empire was used 
to crush out heresy. In our own England here 
the conversion of one of the old Saxon kings was 
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Mark xiv. signalised by the compulsory conversion of all his 


43-50. 


The Better 
Way. 


people. Again and again the Church has used 
fire and prison and scaffold. Often, no doubt, it 
was done honestly and sincerely. But it was all 
very pitiful and tragic. It was a repudiation 
of Christ’s own teaching. Religion is free, the 
response of the soul to God. A forced religion 
is a contradiction in terms. 

“ Allow me just to move My right hand,” said 
Jesus. And He used it to restore the ear of the 
injured servant. That was the last miracle Christ 
performed—a gracious act of mercy to a foe. That 
is the way to advance Christ’s Kingdom, not by 
imitating the violence of Peter, but by imitating 
the gentleness, mercy and healing ministry of the 
Lord. 
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THE YOUNG MAN IN THE 
LINEN CLOTH 


“And there followed Him a certain young man, having a 
linen cloth cast about his naked body; and the young men 
laid hold on him ; And he left the linen cloth, and fled from them 
naked.” —Mark xiv. 51, 52. 


Tue insertion of this story of the young man with Mark xiv. 
the linen cloth needs accounting for. Mark omits 51, 52. 
many important details in the story of Christ’s Why is he 
arrest, apparently in the interests of brevity. But sacs 
this same evangelist, who in his passion for brevity 

omits items of importance, inserts this story about 

the young man with the linen cloth, though it is 

trivial in itself, and in no way afiects the course 


of events. Why did this stern economist of 


words spare two verses in his brief and pregnant 
Gospel to tell this irrelevant story about some un- 
known young man? There must have been some 
strong reason operating on Mark to induce him to 
insert it. 

The usual way of accounting for its insertion is A Personal 
by saying that the little incident must have had Mterest 
some special interest for Mark himself; indeed 
that he himself was the young man of whom he 
speaks. If that supposition is right, we can under- 
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Mark xiv. stand how the story came to be inserted. If Mark 


5I, 52. 


After the 
Gospel 
Manner. 


was the young man in question, the incident was 
not trivial to him. The act that brought him even 
into momentary contact with Christ on that dread 
and bitter night would be one of supreme interest 
and importance. There are other guesses as to the 
identity of this young man. Some commentators, 
for example, think that he was James, the brother 
of our Lord; others, the son of that unknown 
friend of Christ’s who lent Him the Upper Room ; 
whilst Dean Plumptre and Ian Maclaren make 
the ingenious guess that he was Lazarus. But all 
fail to account for the insertion of this trivial 
incident in the narrative. The one supposition 
that has real plausibility and likelihood is the one 
most often adopted, namely, that the young man 
was Mark himself. 

Let me indicate some of the things that lead me 
to think this young man was the evangelist himself. 
(1) I begin with this, that Mark should imtroduce 
himself into his narrative in this anonymous way 
is exactly in keeping with the Gospel manner. 
Take the Fourth Gospel for illustration. In that 
Gospel John has to narrate many incidents in 
which he himself took part, but he never once 
mentions himself by name. He speaks of himself, 
half shyly as it were, as “the disciple whom Jesus 
loved,” or “ that other disciple.” It often happened 
that artists would introduce their own portraits 
into the pictures they were painting. But they 
always put their own portraits in the background. 
And one had to be familiar with the painters’ 
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features to recognise them at all. It was so with Mark xiv. 
the evangelists. If they have to come into the 5!, 52. 
picture, they keep to the background; they stow 
themselves away in some inconspicuous corner. 

They introduce themselves anonymously, and for 

Mark to speak of himself in this way as “a certain 

young man” is exactly in keeping with evangelic 

usage. 

(2) The vivid detail of the narrative seems to The Touch 
suggest the eye-witness. Speaking broadly, this pee 
Gospel is Peter’s Gospel. The uniform account of 
tradition is that Mark was Peter’s “ interpreter,” 
and amanuensis, and that he wrote down the 
various details of his Gospel as he heard Peter 
narrate them. Now Peter could not have given 
him this story. For Peter had taken flight and 
had not yet recovered from his flight. And even 
when he did recover, it was “from afar” that he 
followed, and he was not in a position to know 
what happened in the near vicinity of Christ Himself. 

But, if Peter did not give Mark this story, whence 
did he get it? The almost irresistible conclusion 
is that Mark puts in here a little bit “ on his own.” 
The detail of it, as I say, suggests the personal 
narrative. And the detail comes out specially in 
the use of the Greek word which is translated 
“linen cloth.” The evangelist specifies a costly 
kind of linen cloth, a “ sindon,” which, according 
to Edersheim, ‘“‘no doubt corresponds to the 
Sadin or Sedina which, in Rabbinic writings, 
means a linen cloth, or a loose linen wrapper, 
though, possibly, it may also mean a night-dress,” 
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‘Apparently it had been used as a coverlet for the 


bed. ‘That the evangelist should specify in this 
way, should be so minute and exact, and should 
crowd so much detail into the account, all points 
to the conclusion that he was writing of something 
which happened to himself. 

(3) Once again, all that we know about the 
evangelist’s circumstances favours the idea that 
the young man was Mark himself. First of all, 
we know that Mary, Mark’s mother, lived in 
Jerusalem. It is quite possible her house may 
have been situated in one of the streets through 
which the procession marched on its way from the 
Garden to the Judgment Hall. Furthermore, we 
know that Mary’s house was a large house, sufficiently 
large to accommodate the prayer-meetings of the 
Church. It was in her house that the Church had 
met for prayer when Peter lay in his prison, and 
it was to her house that Peter made his way on his 
release. We infer that people who live in large 
houses are possessed of ample means, and so we 
conclude that Mary, Mark’s mother, was a well-to-do 
woman. This is supported by the fact that one 
of her connections, Barnabas, was a landed pro- 
prietor and arich man. If Mary was the well-to-do 
woman we have every reason to think she was, 
then we can understand how it was that it was a 
sindon in which her son wrapped himself when he 
made his hurried rush into the street. 

(4) Moreover, everything that we know of Mark’s 
character fits in exactly with the description of 
the young man here given. Mark is referred to, 
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as you will remember, more than once in the Acts. Mark xiv. 
He accompanied Paul and Barnabas on their first 51, 52. 
missionary journey. All went well while they were 

in Cyprus. But when they crossed over to the 
mainland of Asia Minor, and were about to face 

the notorious dangers of the Pamphylian mountains, 

Mark suddenly deserted the mission and returned 

to Jerusalem. That is exactly the same kind of 
person as this young man, who, with headlong 
enthusiasm championed Christ, but when he found 

his championship of Christ’s cause brought him 

into trouble, left the linen cloth in the soldier’s 

hands and fled. 

(5) And, finally, I call your attention to the Mark, the 
curious epithet by which Mark was distinguished been, 
in the early Church. He was called Mark “the 
Stump-fingered.” We are not told why he was so 
called. But may not the explanation be found, 
as Dr David Smith suggests, in this incident ? 
Perhaps the incident, after all, may not have been 
quite so trifling as Mark’s account would lead us 
to suppose. Perhaps he lost more that night 
than his linen cloth. The Roman soldier was in 
no mood to brook interference, and it may well 
have been that Mark’s interposition on behalf of 
Christ was rewarded with a sword slash which 
whipped off his finger. 

And now let us just look at Mark’s exploit on The 
this dark betrayal night. We must think of Jesus impulse. 
as being led through the streets of Jerusalem 
from the Garden to the high priest’s palace. The 
passing of the procession caused considerable 
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51, 52. 


The Test. 


light into many a darkened room and wakened 
many a sleeper. Some, I have no doubt, got up 
to see what was astir. Mark was not content 
simply to get up, he went out, simply casting about 
him the first article on which he could lay his hands, 
which happened to be this “linen cloth,” this fine 
linen garment. When he got into the street, he 
found that a prisoner was being led away for 
judgment. A second look, as the glare of the 
torch fell on his face, told him this prisoner was 
none other than Jesus—the Man about Whom all 
Jerusalem was talking; the Preacher to Whom he, 
along with thousands of others, had listened with 
such keen delight in the Temple: yes, and I can 
go further, the Jesus in Whom he and his mother 
had already begun to trust as the promised Messiah, 
the Man Who had won their souls. Wishing to 
know what Jesus had done, and why He was being 
dragged along by the soldiers and the high priest’s 
servants, Mark, undressed as he was, followed with 
the crowd, keeping as near to Jesus as he could. 

I will believe that, as he walked, love for the 
Christ and indignation at the treatment meted 
out to Him, was filling Mark’s soul. At a certain 
stage of the journey something happened, some 
insult was offered to Christ, some rough and brutal 
deed was done to Him by the soldiers who held 
Him on either side, and at last the indignation that 
was swelling and surging in John Mark’s soul 
became vocal. He made vehement and passionate 
protest. And upon that, some of the other soldiers 
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in the band, promptly proceeded to lay hands on Mark xiv. 
Mark himself, meaning to drag him off along with 51, 52. 
Jesus. But that was more than Mark had bargained 

for. At the rough grasp of the soldier’s hand and 

at the flash of his sword, Mark’s heat quickly cooled, 

and concern for Jesus gave way to anxiety for 
himself. He had no intention of standing in the 

dock as a prisoner side by side with the Lord. So 

by a sudden wrench he extricated himself from the 
soldier’s grip, and leaving behind his “ linen cloth,” 

and possibly his finger, he fled naked. 

That is the story. And from that story we may 
gather a lesson or two for life to-day. Mr Spurgeon 
has, I believe, a sermon on this incident, which he 
divides into two heads. (1) Here is Hasty Follow- 
ing. (2) Here is Hasty Running Away. Those 
are the two thoughts which the story inevitably 
suggests. 

Here is hasty following. Everything about Hasty 
Mark in this midnight adventure betokens in- Followine- 
considerateness and haste. If he had thought for 
a moment, if he had meant to follow Christ to 
the bitter end, he would not have been content 
with the linen cloth about his naked body. That 
was no garb in which to face danger and peril for 
the Lord’s sake. The “linen cloth” in a sense 
is symbolic and characteristic of a merely temporary 
discipleship. For that headlong zeal that made 
Mark “ follow with Christ,’”’ when He was in the 
hands of the soldiers, and all His disciples had fled, 

I have nothing but admiration. There is some- 
thing generous, unselfish, noble about it. I only 
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51, 52. 


—Its 
Peril. 


our Christian service to-day, for nobody can say 
that the modern Church suffers from excess of zeal. 
What I criticise is not the enthusiasm, but the 
hastiness of it. It was not a reasoned, considered, 
steady enthusiasm. The “linen cloth” which 
was his only garment carries ‘‘ temporariness ” 
stamped upon it. And a Temporary, at the time, 
Mark turned out to be. At the touch of the 
soldier’s hand and the sight of the naked sword, 
Mark’s enthusiasm fizzled out. “He left the linen 
cloth and fled naked.” 

What does Tennyson say about “haste”? Is 
not it this? “Raw haste, half-sister to delay.” 
Raw haste is half-sister to delay, and unthinking 
enthusiasm is half-sister to desertion. As I read 
the Gospels I am almost driven to believe that 
Christ feared haste as much as anything. He 
knew the Christian service and the Christian life 
were not lightly to be embarked upon. He knew 
there were difficulties to be encountered, and 
hardships to be endured, and perils to be faced. 
He knew that the difficulties and the hardships 
and the perils lasted the whole way. The Christian 
life was a long and arduous campaign. A mere fit 
of enthusiasm would carry no man through it. It 
would need courage, not simply dash, but steady 
courage, a fixed and resolute will to enable a man 
to endure to the end. And so our Lord would 
have no man become a disciple in a hurry. He 
was constantly bidding would-be disciples stop 
and think. He bids men sit down first and count 
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the cost. For in the Christian life it is not the Mark xiv. 
first step only which costs, it costs all the way 51, 52. 
through. And it is only he who can endure to the 

end who gets saved. And because Christ is anxious 

that no follower of His should turn deserter, He 

bids us still stop and think before we embark upon 

His service. It is not to ease Christ calls us, but to 
labour. It is not peace he sends, but a sword. It 

is not to comfort He invites us, but to a campaign. 

A “linen cloth” is no equipment for this business. 

No, if we mean to see it through, we shall have to 

take to ourselves the whole armour of God, the 
breastplate of Righteousness, the shield of Faith, 

the helmet of Salvation, and the sword of the Spirit. 

For the men Christ wants are not the men who 

follow Him to-day and desert Him to-morrow, 

- but men who will be faithful unto death and so 
receive the Crown of Life. 

Hasty following in John Mark’s case issued in Hasty 
hasty running away. It may be, as Dr Watson Desttion. 
suggests, that the thought of the appearance he 
would make arrayed before the Jewish Court with 
only this linen cloth about him, had something to 
do with his flight. That makes no difference to 
the truth I am now trying to enforce. Even if it 
were modesty and not fear that lay at the root of 
his desertion, it remains true that it was his haste 
in following, that led to his haste in running away. 

And the one generally ends in the other. Our 

Lord in His parable of the seed warned us of this 

tragic and disappointing sequence. The seed sown 

on the rock, He said, represented those who, when 
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Mark xiv. they heard the word, straightway with joy received 
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it. But when tribulation or persecution ariseth 
because of the word straightway they are offended. 
They were in a hurry to begin, they were in a hurry 
to give up. There is not a Church in the land, 
there is not a Christian minister in the land who 
does not know of men and women who began but 
were not able to finish, who ded run well but 
who are not on the course to-day. What of our- 
selves, have we faltered? Are we of them that 
draw back ? 

I have talked of Mark’s hasty following and his 
equally hasty running away. But that was not 
the end of Mark’s Christian career. Had it been 
so this Gospel that bears his name would never 
have been written. I am not going to trace his 
history, but to remind you of one little fact about 
Mark. Venice boasts of Mark as its patron saint, 
and there, close to the Grand Canal, you can see 
the pillar dedicated to his name. And on the top 
of the pillar a lion. The lion of St Mark! That is 
Mark’s symbol in Art—the lion! He does not 
shape much like a lion in this incident. The timid 
hare would seem to us a fitter symbol of this man 
who ran away at the first onset of danger. But 
the Church is right. The lion is Mark’s legitimate 
symbol. For this man got the better of his timidities 
and fears, and developed into a brave and dauntless 
soldier of the Cross. Christ changed him, Christ 
transformed him, and Mark, the Tunaway, at 
Alexandria laid down his life for his Lord. 
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““ And they led Jesus away to the high priest: and with Him 
were assembled all the chief priests and the elders and the scribes. 
And Peter followed Him afar off, even into the palace of the high 
priest : and he sat with the servants, and warmed himself at the 
fire. And the chief priests and all the council sought for witness 
against Jesus to put Him to death; andfound none. For many 
bare false witness against Him, but their witness agreed not 
together. And there arose certain, and bare false witness 
against Him, saying, We heard Him say, I will destroy this 
temple that is made with hands, and within three days I will 
build another made without hands. But neither so did their 
witness agree together. And the high priest stood up in the 
midst, and asked Jesus, saying, Answerest Thou nothing ? 
* what is it which these witness against Thee? But He held 
His peace, and answered nothing. Again the high priest asked 
Him, and said unto Him, Art Thou the Christ, the Son of the 
Blessed ? And Jesus said, Iam: and ye shall see the Son of 
man sitting on the right hand of power, and coming in the clouds 
of heaven. Then the high priest rent his clothes, and saith, 
What need we any further witnesses? Ye have heard the 
blasphemy : what think ye? And they all condemned Him 
to be guilty of death. And some began to spit on Him, and to 
cover His face, and to buffet Him, and to say unto Him, 
Prophesy : and the servants did strike Him with the palms of 
their hands,” —Marx xiv. 53-65. 


THERE are a great many omissions in Mark’s account Mark xiv. 
of the trial of our Lord. Those details mattered 53-65. 
little to the people to whom Mark originally ad- 

dressed His Gospel; but every little detail in the 
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Mark xiv. story matters to us, and we like to follow our Lord 

53-65. step by step along the sorrowful way that led 
from Gethsemane to the bitter Cross. And so I 
propose, before beginning the exposition of this 
paragraph, to trace what seems to have been the 
actual course of events after Jesus was arrested 
in the Garden, 

The Two , One broad fact stands out plain and clear as 

Trials. we read and compare the various Gospel narratives, 
namely that there were two stages in the trial of 
Jesus. There was an ecclesiastical trial when His 
judges were the priests and the elders: and there 
was a civil trial when His judge was Pilate. The 
reason for the double trial was this. Rome dealt 
very leniently, not to say generously, with con- 
quered and subject nations. She allowed them a 
very large measure of what we should call “ Home 
Rule.” And especially was Rome generous in the 
matter of religion. She never attempted to interfere 
with any local religion so long as the religion in 
no way menaced her imperial power. The con- 
Sequence was that Rome did not interfere with 
Judaism, nor did she attempt to destroy the 
Sanhedrin—the supreme Jewish court. The San- 
hedrin was allowed to try and to punish religious 
offenders ; only, if offence was a capital one, the case 
had again to he tried before the Roman Governor, 
for the capital sentence could only be inflicted by 
the supreme authority of all. The chief priests 
and elders would gladly have settled the whole 
matter in their own court, but they would be 
satisfied with nothing save the death punishment, 
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and to get that they had to secure the assent of Mark xiv. 
Pilate. _ 53-65. 

That is why, too, the ground of accusation in The Two 

the civil trial differs so much from the ground ©h#‘8* 
of accusation in the ecclesiastical trial. In the 
ecclesiastical trial, as we shall shortly see, the 
offences charged against Jesus were religious 
offences. He was charged with threatening the 
Temple; He was charged with making divine 
claims for Himself. But if His accusers had come 
with such accusations into Pilate’s court he would 
probably have brushed them aside, as Gallio did 
subsequently at Corinth, saying that it was none 
of his business to interfere in their religious disputes. 
So when they appear before Pilate they shift their 
ground and charge Him with a State offence, namely, 
that of conspiring against Caesar. Or, to express 
it slightly differently, the ground on which the 
Sanhedrin condemned Him was blasphemy; the 
actual charge for which He was sentenced to the 
Cross was high treason. Pilate crucified the Lord, 
not because He said He was the Son of God, but 
because He said (or rather they said that He said) 
that He was King of the Jews. 

Of these two trials of course, the ecclesiastical trial The 
took place first. It was as a result of the San- Serre 
hedrin’s condemnation of Him that our Lord was First Stage. 
brought before Pilate at all. The next thing to 
be noticed is, that in the ecclesiastical trial there 
were three distinct stages. It is in tracing these 
successive stages of the trial that we need to 
supplement Mark’s account by the accounts of the 
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seems to have been taken first of all to Annas. 
Annas was father-in-law: to Caiaphas the high 
priest. Some years previously he had been high 
priest himself, and he enjoyed this unique dis- 
tinction, that, after his own deposition from that 
high office, four of his sons and his son-in-law held 
it. All of which is sufficient to show that Annas 
was a man of enormous power and prestige. 
Caiaphas was the titular head of the Sanhedrin, 
but Annas was the power behind the throne. To 
him then Jesus was first taken, for a kind of pre- 
liminary examination in which the old priest seems 
to have tried to trick Christ into some kind of 
damaging confession. But his attempts proved 
utterly fruitless, and so Jesus was sent on bound 
to Caiaphas the high-priest. 

Then followed the second stage of the trial, 
namely, the trial before the Sanhedrin—the supreme 
Jewish court. The members of this Court, who 
knew what was afoot, had, many of them, in their 
eagerness, followed the soldiers to the Garden in 
order to see the arrest take place. They were, 
therefore, on hand ready to take part in this mid- 
night meeting of the Sanhedrin, and the hour spent 
by Jesus in Annas’ house in that preliminary 
examination by Annas, gave ample time to summon 
all the rest. So under cover of night the Sanhedrin ~ 
met for the trial of Jesus. It was in one sense an 
“informal” trial, for the legal sittings of the 
Sanhedrin could not be held till after daybreak. 
Still, it was at this “informal” sitting that the 
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real business was done. It was then that the Mark xiv. 
Witnesses were summoned and their evidence 53-65. 
examined ; it was then that Christ bore witness to 

His own Messiahship; it was then that He was 
pronounced to be worthy of death. It is this 

second stage of the trial that Mark gives us in this 
paragraph, for this was the critical and vital stage. 

The third stage in the trial took place immediately The Third 
after daybreak, when the Sanhedrin became a legal Stage. 
and regularly constituted court. But the pro- 
ceedings at that legal session were brief and purely 
formal. Mark dismisses it all in one verse, at the 
beginning of the next chapter. All the Sanhedrin 
did at its legal sitting was to confirm the decision 
already arrived at in the more prolonged, but 
informal, investigation held during the small hours 
of the morning. It was, however, the second trial 
which really settled Christ’s doom. Let us look 
for a minute or two at Mark’s account of what 
happened. 

I have called it a trial. Perhaps I ought to py. Denial 
withdraw that word. A “trial” suggests gravity, of Justice. 
dignity, the careful weighing of evidence, a strict 
and rigid impartiality. But there is no suggestion 
of impartiality about this trial. This was no case 
of doing justice; it was a case of making a mock 
of justice. The judges were themselves the pro- 
secutors. Instead of carefully weighing the evidence, 
they themselves procured it. “The chief priests 
and the whole council sought witness against 
Jesus to put Him to death.” Indeed, in their 
determination to make an end of Jesus, they flung 
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Mark xiv. to the winds the very show of legality. They 
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disregarded and violated the forms of their own 
court. With a keen sense of the value of human 
life the Jewish Law had laid down certain stringent 
regulations as to the conduct of capital trials. 
These men, thirsting for the blood of Christ, ignored 
and outraged every one of them. For instance, 
the Law laid it down that the witnesses for the 
defence should be summoned first, and that the 
witnesses for the prosecution before they gave 
evidence should be warned of the solemnity of 
their position and enjoined to speak nothing but 
what were matters of certain knowledge. Instead 
of that these blood-thirsty and cruel men themselves 
hunted up false witnesses against Christ, and called 
never a one to speak a word on His behalf. They 
further indulged in interrogation of the accused 
which the Law declined to sanction, and they 
ended with a demand for a confession which the 
doctors of the Law expressly forbade; and then 
for a climax to their wickedness, they disregarded 
the rule which interposed delay between an accusa- 
tion and a sentence, and huddled trial and sentence 
all into a few brief hours. ‘Such a process,” says 
Mr Taylor Innes, the great Scotch jurist, “ had 
neither the form nor the fairness of a judicial 
trial.” 

“ By oppression and judgment was He taken 
away,” says the prophet, that is to say, by a judg- 
ment which was itself an oppression, a travesty 
and denial of justice. They condemned Him not 
because He had done anything worthy of death, 
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not because any charge had been proved against Mark xiv. 
Him. They condemned Him because, like Mr 53-65. 
Malice in the trial of Faithful in the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, they hated the very look of Him, and 
because, as Mr Live-loose confessed, He was 
always condemning their way. What a revelation 

of human wickedness this is, these men sitting 

in judgment on the Holy One and the Just, and 
sticking at nothing, not even at perjury, in their 
resolve to have Him put to death! “The heart of 
man,” says the old Book, “is deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked.” If you want 
commentary upon that view and confirmation of 

its truth, think of these priests and elders at their 
dastardly and devilish work in the dark hours of 

this particular morning. ‘“‘ There are depths in 
human nature into which,” as Dr Stalker says, “ it 

is scarcely safe to look. It was by the very per- 
fection of Christ that the uttermost evil of His 
enemies was brought out.” 

Those enemies were an illustration of corrupt Savourless 
religion. New religion is the best thing a man a 
can have; it is the thing that binds him to God, 
and makes him a partaker of the divine nature ; 
but a corrupt religion is the worst of all things. 

A religion which has degenerated into a formalism 
is worse than no religion. For the form of religion 
has a way of searing the conscience and deadening 
the soul. The crime of history has to be laid to 
the account, not of the men who were openly and 
notoriously bad, but of men who observed the forms 
of Godliness and denied the power thereof, of men 
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who paid tithes and said prayers but neglected 
mercy and truth. Let us never forget that solemn 
word which declares that, while religion when real 
and true is the savour of life unto life, the same 
religion when nothing but a cloak and an empty 
form becomes the savour of death unto death ! 

Now consider the conduct and behaviour of 
Christ while He stood before the Sanhedrin. He 
observed throughout the proceedings a grave and 
majestic silence. I will not have it, that, as some 
suggest, it was a silence of “ proud disdain.” His 
silence was rather the silence of obvious and un- 
challengable innocence. There was no need to 
speak. The accusations these suborned witnesses 
conjured up fell harmless to the ground. They 
destroyed each other. Even the garbled account 
of what He had said about destroying the Temple 
and raising it again in three days came to nothing. 
There was no evidence against Him. He stood 
there in the midst obviously harmless, holy, 
undefiled, separate from sinners. There was no 
need to speak. His appearance, His bearing, His 
record all spoke for Him. 

At last in despair the high priest put Him on 
His oath, and challenged Him to give him a plain 
answer—‘ Art Thou the Christ, the Son of the 
Blessed?’ And thus challenged, Christ answered 
plainly. He kept His Messiahship veiled in the 
days of His popularity, when to reveal it might 
have meant an attempt to set Him on the throne ; 
but now that He was in the hands of His foes, and 
the confession of His Messiahship would mean 
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death, He made no concealment at all. Jesus Mark xiv. 
replied, ‘I am.” Silence at such a moment would 53-65. 
have been, as the commentators say, a dereliction 

of all His claims and a betrayal of His mission. 

“T am,” He said, and then looking round about 

upon them, dressed in their little brief authority, 

He said, “ And ye shall see the Son of Man sitting 

at the right hand of power and coming with the 
clouds of heaven.” The high priest had his answer, 

and in a simulated frenzy of indignation he rent 

his clothes and said, ‘‘ What further need have we 

of witnesses, ye have heard the blasphemy: what 

think ye?” And they all condemned Him to be 
worthy of death. 

There are two other points which call for notice. 

(1) If there is one thing absolutely certain it is Why Christ 
this—Jesus was condemned to death by the San- jee Pe 
hedrin for claiming to be the Son of God. People 
in these days try to eliminate all Christ’s great 
claims for Himself. They try to reduce Him to 
the limits of a mere man. They speak of Him as 
the Carpenter of Nazareth, the meek and lowly 
Jesus. They would have us believe that Christ’s 
self-consciousness was merely a human self-con- 
sciousness. They rule out all the mighty assertions 
of the Fourth Gospel as being the product of a 
later age, the result of a process of deification 
which set in after Jesus had left the earth. But 
this view of Jesus entirely fails to account for the 
facts. Even supposing for the moment we leave 
the Fourth Gospel out of our view, it entirely fails 
to account for the claims Christ made for Himself 
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in the Synoptics. And amongst other things it 


entirely fails to account for His death. I repeat 


once again, if anything is certain it is this, that 
Christ died because of the assertion of His Messiah- 
ship. He was condemned by the Sanhedrin because 
He claimed to be the Son of God. 

(2) The second thing is this: Jesus in the shadow 
of His Cross foresaw His triumph. “ Be of good 
cheer,” He said to His disciples just before His 
betrayal when the clouds were looming up darkly 
in His sky, and strange forebodings and fears were 
filling the hearts of the Twelve. “I have overcome 
the world.” And the same spirit is His now, as He 
faces these men who had sunk the judge in the 
accuser. It was the hour of their seeming triumph. 
They had Him in their hands. And yet He knew 
the victory was not to rest with them. “ Ye shall 
see,” He said to Caiaphas and the exultant priests, 
“the Son of Man sitting at the right hand of power 
and coming with the clouds of heaven.” The hate 
and fury of men avail nothing against the purposes 
of God. “The kings of the earth set themselves 
and their princes take counsel together against the 
Lord and against His anointed.” “He that sitteth 
in the heaven shall laugh, the Lord shall have them 
in derision.” They may put His Son to death on 
the cruel tree, and yet, in spite of them, God will 
set Him as King upon His Holy hill of Zion. How 
true this is we can in part already see. Caiaphas 
and the priests availed nothing. They could not 
put an end to Christ. His Cross became His throne, 
and as we gaze upon the Son of Man to-day that is 
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how we see Him—“ sitting at the right hand of Mark xiv. 
power.” And from the past triumph of the Cross of 53-65. 
Christ let us take heart and hope. We have our 
reactions and set-backs no doubt. But nothing 

can avail against Christ, or frustrate the purposes 

of God. Christ must reign till He has put all 
enemies under His feet. Christ’s words to His 

judges were both a warning and appeal. They 
passed unnoticed by them. Are they to pass 
unnoticed by us? In a fashion Christ stands 

before us for judgment to-day. But never forget 

that we must all stand before the judgment seat of 

Christ, and then the question will be what Christ “ 
will do with us. And what He will do with us 
depends on what we do with Him. May we have 

grace to receive Him and to accept Him and to 
confess Him, that we may be amongst those who 

love His appearing. 
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* And Jesus saith unto them, All ye shall be offended because 
of Me this night: for it is written, I will smite the shepherd, 
and the sheep shall be scattered. But after that I am risen, 
I will go before you into Galilee. But Peter said unto Him, 
Although all shall be offended, yet will not I. And Jesus saith 
unto him, Verily I say unto thee, That this day, even in this 
night, before the cock crow twice, thou shalt deny Me thrice. 
But He spake the more vehemently, If I should die with Thee, 
I will not deny Thee in any wise. Likewise also said they all. 
And Peter followed Him afar off, even into the palace of the high 
priest: and he sat with the servants, and warmed himself at 
the fire. And as Peter was beneath in the palace, there cometh 
one of the maids of the high priest: And when she saw Peter 
warming himself, she looked upon him, and said, And thou 
also wast with Jesus of Nazareth. But he denied, saying, I 
know not, neither understand I what thou sayest. And he went 
out into the porch; and the cock crew. And a maid saw him 
again, and began to say to them that stood by, This is one of 
them. And he denied it again. And a little after, they that 
stood by said again to Peter, Surely thou art one of them: for 
thou art a Galilean, and thy speech agreeth thereto. But he 
began to curse and to swear, saying, I know not this man of 
whom ye speak. And the second time the cock crew. And 
Peter called to mind the word that Jesus said unto him, Before 
the cock crow twice, thou shalt deny Me thrice. And when he 
thought thereon, he wept.” —Manrk xiv. 27-31, 54, 66-72. 


Tue first thing to be done in studying the pitiful 
account of Peter’s fall is to reconstruct the actual 
story. For there are considerable differences in 
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the Gospel narratives; though when sceptical Mark xiv. 
writers try, by magnifying these differences, to 27-31, 
cast doubt upon the whole episode, they clean 54; 
over-reach themselves. There is perhaps no event 66-72. 

in the whole of the Gospel story which is more }2¢ pti" s 
clearly and fully attested. The evangelists tell 

the story from their own special points of view, 

and with slight variations ; but upon the fact that, 

in the high priest’s palace, Peter did three times 

deny his Lord they are all agreed. The variations 

can practically all be harmonised, and in any case 

they detract nothing from the reliability of the 
narrative, they rather add to it. They only show 

how wide-spread and familiar the story was in the 

very earliest days of the Christian Church. 

Comparing Gospel with Gospel, the course of The 
events seems to have been something like this. Sapte 
First there is the Lord’s solemn announcement, John. 
“ All ye shall be offended because of Me this night,” 
followed by Peter’s confident assurance of his own 
loyalty. Then the prophecy of Peter’s fall, and his 
vehement protest. The Agony in the Garden of 
Gethsemane is swiftly followed by the arrest. 

After this, sudden panic seems to have seized the 
disciples. ‘‘ They all left Him and fled.” But in 
the case of at any rate two out of the eleven, the 
panic does not seem to have lasted very long. 
Peter and John seem to have recovered some 
measure of courage, and instead of running away, 
they followed the procession as it made its way 
to the house of Annas. They followed “ afar off” 
says Mark, no doubt keeping themselves in the 
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Mark xiv. shadow of the houses and the trees in order to 
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avoid detection. When the procession arrived at 
the house of Annas (where many hold that the 
denial took place) John passed in with Jesus and 
the soldiers into the high priest’s hall. John was 
in some way or other known to the high priest. 
and had the entrée into his house. But Peter 
had no such privilege, and when the procession 
passed through the gateway, he remained without. 
John, Peter’s inseparable comrade, did not like to 
think of his friend being left outside there in the 
darkness. So he went and spoke to the portress 
and persuaded her to open the door and let him in. 
It was done with the best motives in the world, 
but John, unthinkingly, did a disservice to Peter 
that night. He introduced his friend without 
knowing it into a perfect furnace of temptation. 
“The best of friends,” says Dr Stalker, “may do 
this sometimes to one another, for the situation 
into which one man may enter without peril 
may be dangerous to another.” John saw no 
risks in the high priest’s palace; Peter wellnigh 
lost his soul. 

In order to understand the sequence of events, 
observe the arrangement of a great house such as 
that into which Peter entered. The houses of the 
rich in the East are built quadrangular fashion, 
and the windows all look in upon the courtyard 
in the middle. Facing the road there is often just 
@ blank wall, with a great gate in it, through which 
admission is gained. The gate opens upon a 
passage leading to the courtyard which is open to 
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the sky. Round the courtyard, and raised a Mark xiv. 
little above it, are the reception rooms and the 27-31, 
living rooms. When Jesus was brought in by the 54) 
traitor band, He was taken promptly to one of 6-72. 
these rooms off the courtyard, there to be examined 

by Annas. But the soldiers and the servants who 

had been the instruments of the arrest, stayed in 

the open courtyard, and as the night seems to 

have been bitterly cold, for their greater comfort 

they kindled a fire. Now that was the disposi- 

tion of things when John begged the portress to 
admit Peter. Jesus was in one of the private 
rooms undergoing examination, the soldiers and 
servants were gathered in a noisy group about 

the fire. 

When the portress let Peter in she scrutinised Suspicion 
him, and something in his manner made her a “fused. 
trifle suspicious. However, the probability is, she 
said nothing at the moment, but allowed Peter to 
pass unchallenged. He at once made for the 
group sitting round the fire, partly because he, too, 
wanted to share in the grateful warmth, and partly 
because he thought that by mingling with the 
crowd he would be less likely to bring suspicion 
upon himself. John seems to have passed on 
immediately to the room in which Jesus was 
undergoing examination. 

But the place which Peter imagined promised The First 
him safety, proved his undoing. As I said, some- Challenge. 
thing in Peter’s manner had aroused the suspicion 
of the girl at the gate as he passed in. But it was 
not till the light of the fire fell full upon Peter’s 
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face that her suspicion was changed into something 
like certainty. Leaving the gate for a moment 
and running to the group around the fire, she 
challenged Peter and said, “ Thou also wast with 
the Nazarene Jesus.” The challenge took him 
clean by surprise. He felt himself in a trap. 
Besides, he had compromised himself. For while 
he had been sitting there at the fire he had tried 
to pass himself off as one of the crowd. I daresay 
they had been jesting about Jesus, making coarse 
jokes about Jesus, and Peter had listened to it all 
without protest, and perhaps affected to laugh 
with the rest. What could he do now he was thus 
challenged? What could he do but try to keep 
up the deception? And so he pretended that he 
did not understand. The agitation, the sheer 
terror of the man is reproduced in his answer, 
as it is rendered in the margin of the R.V. 
“I neither know, nor understand; thou, what 
sayest thou?” 

At the moment Peter does not seem to have 
been pressed any further. But he came to the 
conclusion that the glare of the fire was a thing he 
ought to avoid. And so he took the first oppor- 
tunity of withdrawing into the shade of the porch, 
perhaps intending to slip out as soon as ever the 
great door should open. But in the porchway, 
the same maid, or another maid to whom she had 
communicated her suspicions, or possibly both 
together, returned to the charge and said to the 
servants lounging near, “ This man is one of them.” 
And again Peter denied, and to escape the attention 
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of the maid, sought once more to hide himself in Mark xiv. 
the crowd at the fireside. 27-31, 

But the whole company was now on the alert, 54) 
and Peter’s agitation and distress were obvious. SOs ‘ 
He had no sooner taken his place amongst the Coe 
servants by the fire, than a man took up the work 
of baiting the Apostle. He had plunged into the 
conversation in order to give an impression of ease, 
and to divert suspicion. But it only made matters 
worse. ‘Of a truth,” said this man, “ without 
doubt thou art one of them, for thou art a Galilean.” 
Peter’s rough accent betrayed his Galilean origin. 
And what should a Galilean be doing there in that 
company if he was not one of the Galilean followers 
of Jesus! And then to bring things to a climax, 
another of the servants, a kinsman of Malchus, 
scrutinising Peter’s face, remembered he had 
beneath the flash of torches seen those features in 
the Garden. ‘Did I not see thee in the Garden 
with Him?’’ he said. 

Peter was now fairly in the toils, and, frantic The Denial 
with fright, he began to curse and to swear that and the 

eminaer. 
“he knew not the Man of Whom” they spake. 
And possibly this final denial had its effect—for 
these soldiers and servants knew at any rate as 
much as this about the servants of Jesus, that 
profane speech never issued out of their mouths. 
They did not believe Peter’s assertion, as Dr Stalker 
puts it, but they could not help believing his sins. 
This cursing and blaspheming man could be no 
disciple of Him Who was holy, harmless, undefiled, 
separate from sinners. The “swearing” was 
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probably only the resurrection of a bad old habit 
that had lain dormant for the last two or three 
years. But it silenced Peter’s accusers, and they 
made no attempt to stop him when he rose to 
go. Then at that moment something happened, 
or rather two things happened. “‘ Straightway the 
second time the cock crew.” And Peter remembered! 
Remembered his own proud and foolish boasting ; 
remembered the Lord’s tender and solemn warning. 
And the remembrance filled him with contrition 
and shame. 

And then something else happened. It chanced 
that at that very moment Jesus was being conducted, 
with hands pinioned behind His back, through the 
courtyard on His way to the judgment hall of 
Caiaphas. Perhaps He had heard these wild and 
frantic curses with which Peter accompanied his 
last denial. Anyhow, He knew what had happened, 
knew the depths of shame and apostasy to which 
His chosen Apostle had sunk—knew it all. And 
as He was led through the courtyard He turned 
round and looked full in the face of His conscience- 
stricken Apostle. The cock-crowing had made him 
realise his sin; the Lord’s look broke his heart. 
“ When he thought thereon,” when he remembered 
his Lord’s warning, and realised the meaning in 
that look, “he began to weep.” Or, as the Greek 
might be translated to bring out its exact force, 
“he wept and he wept,” “he kept on weeping.” 
He wept as if he could never stop. Peter as he 
flung himself shame-stricken and heartbroken out 
of the house of Annas in the early dawn of that 
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tragic day could have taken those familiar lines of Mark xiv. 
Toplady’s hymn into his lips and they would have 27-31, 
expressed the feelings of his guilt-laden soul. ree 
“Could my zeal no respite know, ae 
Could my tears for ever flow, 
All for sin could not atone, 
Thou must save and Thou alone.” 

Now sceptics and cynics have poured floods of Lessons of 
cheap scorn over what they are pleased to call the the Story. 
cowardice of Peter. But I agree entirely with 
Bishop Chadwick—this is not the story of the break- 
down of a coward. We miss its significance if we 
do not realise this is the story of the breakdown 
of one of the bravest and the best. This story is a 
warning, not to the weak, but to the strong. It is_, 
addressed not simply to the Fearings, but to the Warning to 
Great-hearts of the Christian host. For spite of this pene 
calamitous failure, Peter was a brave man. His 
boast that he was ready to die with Christ was no 
vain and empty boast. Remember how he drew 
sword in the Garden, and would have defended his 
Lord, one man against a multitude! If Peter had 
had his way in the Garden, the soldiers would only 

have laid hands on Jesus over his own dead body. 

This is not the story of the failure of the coward ; 
it is a story of the breakdown of the brave. And 
the solemn warning it sounds across the centuries 
is this: “Let him that thinketh he standeth take 
heed lest he fall.” 

Now the initial mistake that Peter made, the —And 
fons et origo of all these calamitous denials was this, 83'7s* 
he was so absolutely sure of his own steadfastness Confidence. 
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and strength. Self-confidence is always the peril 
of the strong man. It was Peter’s peril. You 
remember how he boasted of it, only a few hours 
before. He could conceive of all his fellow disciples 
turning traitor, but he could not imagine himself 
turning coward. “Though all should deny Thee, 
yet will not I.” He was so absolutely sure of 
himself that he had felt no need of watching and 
praying in the Garden. And that self-confidence 
led directly to his fall. For it was self-confidence 
that made him enter the high priest’s hall in the 
first instance. He deliberately thrust himself into 
temptation. He ventured into the danger-zone 
and he fell. There is one verse in Peter’s first 
Epistle which always seems to me to be written 
not with common ink but with the Apostle’s own 
life-blood, for it embodies the lesson learnt from 
the most humbling and shameful experience of his 
life. It is this, “Be sober, be watchful, your 
adversary the devil, as a roaring lion, walketh 
about seeking whom he may devour.” It is the 
warning of a strong man who fell through over- 
confidence to other strong men against committing 
the same fatal mistake. 

Now, notice what a series of calamitous blunders 
Peter committed since he put himself in the way 
of temptation by entering Annas’ house. He 
made his first blunder when he went and joined the 
group by the fire and tried to pass himself off as 
one of them. It was fear that made him do it. 
He sought to divert, suspicion from himself by 
pretending to be just one of the crowd that had 
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jomed in the arrest of Christ. But instead of Mark xiv. 
diverting suspicion he fatally compromised himself. 27-31, 
For as I suggested a moment ago, the talk around 54, 
the fireside had all been about Jesus. It had very 66-72. 
likely been coarse and scurrilous talk. And Peter 

had made no protest of any sort. On the other 

hand he tried to look as like one of the scorners 
himself as he could. So doing, he put himself 
between the devil and the deep sea. Hither he 

had openly to confess himself a cheat, or else he 

had to maintain the deception by denying all 
knowledge of Jesus. The one safe course for 
Christian folk to take is boldly to avow themselves 

as Christ’s followers. The man who begins by 
being ashamed of Christ is almost sure to end by 
betraying Him. There is only one way of being a 
Christian—be strong and very courageous. 
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“And straightway in the morning the chief priests held a 
consultation with the elders and scribes and the whole council, 
and bound Jesus, and carried Him away, and delivered Him 
to Pilate. And Pilate asked Him, Art Thou the King of the 
Jews? And He answering said unto him, Thou sayest it. And 
the chief priests accused Him of many things : but He answered 
nothing. And Pilate asked Him again, saying, Answerest 
Thou nothing ? behold how many things they witness against 


Thee. But Jesus yet answered nothing; so that Pilate 
marvelled.”—Manrk xy. 1-5. 


THE assembly of the Sanhedrin at which Jesus 
had been examined and sentenced, the account of 
which Mark has given us in the previous chapter, 
was really an informal, not to say illegal, assembly. 
For this meeting was obviously held in the early 
hours after midnight, and the Sanhedrin could not 
hold a legal sitting until daybreak. So, to regularise 
their proceedings, they seem to have met again in a 
formal way as soon as day had dawned, and then 
ratified the decisions they had come to in the small 
hours of the morning. Probably the meeting did 
not last many minutes. And if you want to know 
how these men spent the time that intervened, you 
have the story told you in xiv. v. 65. “ And 
some began to spit on Him, and to cover His face - 
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and to buffet Him and to say unto Him, Prophesy ; Mark xv 
and the officers received Him with blows of their 1-5. 
hands.” Priests and elders began the sickening 
sport and then the servants joined in. Here is an 
abyss of horror into which we shudder even to look. 
Do you remember the story Froude tells about the 
preaching of Newman at Oxford? Froude says 
that Newman was once describing closely some of 
the incidents of our Lord’s Passion, the insults and 
coarse indignities that were heaped upon Him. 
He then paused. For a few moments there was a 
breathless silence. Then in a low, clear voice, of 
which the faintest vibration was audible in the 
farthest corner of St Mary’s, he said, “ Now, I bid 
you recollect that He to Whom these things were 
done was Almighty God.” “It was,” says Froude, 
“as if an electric stroke had gone through the 
‘building, as if every person present understood for 
the first time the meaning of what he had all his 
life been saying.” And if we, too, would realise 
the shame and horror of that verse 65, which says 
how some began to spit on Him, and to cover His 
face and to buftet Him, and how the officers received 
Him with blows of their hands, we too must 
recollect that He to Whom these brutal things 
were done was Almighty God. 
But daybreak brought the cruel sport to an end. The Resort 
“ Straightway in the morning the chief priests with *° Plate 
the elders and scribes and the whole council held 
a consultation, and bound Jesus and carried Him 
away and delivered Him up to Pilate.” The formal 
session of the Sanhedrin was held; the solemn 
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Mark xv. farce was soon over, and a few minutes after day- 


7-5, 


The Civil 
Trial. 


break Jesus with arms bound behind Him was on 
His way, attended by priests and elders en masse, 
to the palace of Pilate the Governor. The priests 
and elders would fain have dispensed with the 
necessity of submitting the case to Pilate at all. 
They had pronounced Jesus guilty of blasphemy 
and therefore worthy of death, and they would 
like to have put an end to Him off-hand. But to 
Pilate the Governor, much against their will, they 
had to make their appeal. So with verse 2 in this 
chapter begins Mark’s account of what we may 
call the civil trial of Jesus. 

Like his account of the ecclesiastical trial, 
Mark’s account of the civil trial is incomplete. 
When we compare Gospel with Gospel, we find 
that in the civil trial, as in the ecclesiastical trial, 
there were three distinct stages. (1) First of all 
Christ was taken to Pilate and briefly examined by 
him, the result being a declaration on Pilate’s part 
of Christ’s innocence. (2) Then, He seems to have 
been taken to Herod and tried before him, on the 
ground that being a Galilean, He belonged to 
Herod’s jurisdiction. (3) Then, finally, He was 
brought back to Pilate for another examination. 
The upshot of it all was that He was condemned 
to death, not because He was guilty, but to appease 
the murderous hate of the Jews. Now of these 
three stages in Christ’s trial, Mark says nothing at 
all about the second. He satisfies himself with an 
epitomised account of the two trials before Pilate. 
It is with the first of these trials the paragraph of 
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the text deals. And even this account is, as I have Mark xv. 
said, epitomised. If you want to have the full 1-5. 
account of what happened at Christ’s first appear- 
ance before Pilate, you must supplement what 
Mark says by what the other evangelists—and 
especially the fourth—have to say. 

The course of events seems to have been some- The 
thing like this. The whole Sanhedrin escorted Jesus 4ccusers 

é and the 

to Pilate’s palace. They knew their man. Pilate Governor. 
was a person who could be coerced and frightened. 
And the size of the deputation was deliberately 
meant to compel Pilate to yield to their will. They 
foresaw there would be difficulty in securing the 
condemnation of Christ. They knew that legally 
they had no case. By going all together they 
wanted to make Pilate feel that the demand for 
the death of Jesus was a national demand, and that, 
if he refused to yield to it, he would have the entire 
nation to reckon with. Pilate lived, during his 
stay in Jerusalem, in the Praetorium, a gorgeous 
palace, once the residence of Herod the Great. 
Towards that palace then the crowd tumultuously 
made its way. But when they reached the palace, 
they rigidly refused to enter. By entering the 
palace they might have incurred ceremonial defile- 
ment and so excluded themselves from the solemni- 
ties of the festal season. What a revelation of 
perverse religion! What a revelation of a twisted 
moral sense! These men were afraid, as Dr 
Glover says, of a little leaven, but they were not 
afraid of innocent blood; they were scrupulous 
about entering an unswept room, but they were 
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unscrupulously bent upon the murder of the Holy 
and the Just; they were punctilious in the ob- 
servance of religious ritual, but their hearts were 
aflame with the fires of hell. When religion 
degenerates into mere ritual it becomes full of 
deadly peril to the soul. There is something 


deadening, hardening, morally stupefying in re- 


ligion, when it ceases to be a spirit, and becomes 
a set of rules. 

But, to return to the story. Seeing that they 
refused to enter the palace, Pilate had, however, 
unwillingly to come out to them. He took his 
seat beneath one of the porticoes, and Jesus bound 
was set before him. ‘‘ What accusation bring ye 
against this Man?” he asked the mob of priests 
and elders. Perhaps this was more than they 
expected. Perhaps they had hoped that Pilate 
would be content without enquiry just to confirm 
their sentence. But Pilate, with all his faults, had 
the Roman sense oi justice in him, and if he had to 
sign the death-warrant he insisted on knowing the 
crime; he declined to be executioner unless first he 
had been judge. The priests reply that unless Christ 
had been a malefactor they would not have brought 
Him to Pilate. ‘Very well,” Pilate answers, 
“take Him and judge Him.” They would gladly 
have done so; they had indeed already done so— 
but what they could do to Jesus would not satisfy 
their hate. They blurted out the truth, saying, 
“Tt is not lawful for us to put any man to death.” 
Death! nothing less would satisfy their hate. 
That being so, Pilate insists again upon knowing 
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Christ’s crime. The crime of which the Sanhedrin Mark"xv. 
found Christ guilty was the crime of blasphemy. 1-5. 
They sentenced Him to death because He said 
that He was the Son of God. But that was not 

the charge they brought forward now. They knew 
Pilate would have brushed such a charge con- 
temptuously aside. So, in accusing Jesus to Pilate, 

the priests and elders changed their ground. With 
brazen impudence they charged Him, not with 
blasphemy, but with treason. They made practically 

a three-fold charge (judging from Luke’s account). 
They accused Him first of perverting the nation, 
secondly, of forbidding the payment of taxes to 
Caesar, and thirdly, of stating that He Himself was 

an anointed king. 

All this argues almost incredible baseness, for The 
to begin with the charges were outrageously false. sag ptt 
Fancy charging Jesus with forbidding to pay Charges. 
tribute to the Emperor in face of that word of His, 
“Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s.” 
And they were not only false, but on the lips of the 
men who made them, they were impudent as well. 
Pilate knew that, in their heart of hearts, every 
man in this crowd was a rebel against Rome. Yet 
now in order to hound Jesus to death they affected 
an enthusiastic loyalty. In their thirst for the 
blood of Christ they were ready to trample upon 
their religious and their national hope. But Pilate _ 
was not deceived by this sudden access of en- 
‘thusiasm for Rome. He knew that for envy they 
had delivered Him. Now that is the point at 
which the proceedings had arrived when Mark 
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takes up the story. The priests and elders had 
just hurled their accusations against Christ, including 
as the crowning accusation of all, the charge that 
He made Himself a king. Pilate thereupon with- 
drew within the palace and took Jesus with him, 
that he might examine Him quietly as to these 
charges they brought against Him. 

And that was the first question he asked, Art 
Thou the King of the Jews? The form of the 
question expresses blank incredulity. The Greek 
brings out the tone of the question much better 
than our English rendering, “Thou!” so the 
Greek reads. “Thou! art Thou the King of the 
Jews.” Thou! He looked at the Christ, and he 
knew that the charge of treason was absurd. The 
person he saw before him was poor and worn; He 
was friendless and alone; He was clothed in 
peasant garb; His face bore the traces of the foul 
usage He had endured in the judgment hall. 
Pilate looked at Him and he knew that here was 
no rebel against Rome. The charge of aspiring to 
kingship was, in Pilate’s eyes, plainly absurd. 
Judge therefore of the surprise he felt when in 
answer to his question, “ Thou, art Thou the King 
of the Jews?” Jesus replied, ‘ Thou sayest,” or 
as it might be translated to bring out its full 
meaning, “It is exactly as you say.” Just exactly 
as He had avowed Himself the Son of God to 
Jewish priests and elders, so He avows Himself a 
king to the Roman Governor. Pilate was to be 
left without excuse. He was to be under no delusion 
as to the person with whom he was dealing. Here 
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was no ordinary prisoner; no common malefactor. Mark xv. 
Here was One Who made the most stupendous I-5. 
claims for Himself. And there was something in 

the Lord’s bearing that ratified and confirmed His 
claim. “It is exactly as you say,” said Jesus, 
and Pilate knew it to be true. It was not in 
ignorance Pilate crucified the Prince of Life. He 
knew what He was doing. Christ confessed Himself 

a king, and Pilate in his heart of hearts admitted 

the claim to be true. It left his crime without 
excuse. 

But while Christ confessed His kingship and so —No Threat 
left Pilate in no mistake as to the person with fo ROME, 
whom he was dealing, He at the same time revealed 
to him the character of His kingship, so as to 
make it clear that He in no way threatened Caesar’s 
rule. His kingdom, He went on to say to Pilate, 
was not of this world. He was no rival to Tiberius. 
Had He been a rival to Caesar He would have 
commanded His servants to fight; instead of that, 

He had ordered Peter to put his sword back into 
its sheath. His kingdom was not of this world. 
Caesar reigned over men’s bodies. Christ wanted 
to reign in their hearts. Christ was no rival to 
Caesar, but by this claim He set Himself far above 
Caesar and every other earthly potentate! He 
claimed to be King in the realm of the eternal 
and the spiritual! He claimed to be the supreme 
Lord of conscience! He claimed to be the final 
answer of God to the enquiring spirit of man! 
The Truth! The truth about God, the truth about 
man, the truth about life and death and the here- 
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after, it is all in Christ! There may have been 
other pioneers in the kingdom of truth, other 
seekers and enquirers—there were prophets and 
psalmists and philosophers and seers before His day 
—but in the kingdom of truth He is sole and 
undisputed King! And the honest soul gladly 
acknowledges His kingship; the man of sincere 
and guileless heart does homage to Him; the man 
who is true and wants to be true bows down to 
Jesus. ‘‘ Everyone that is of the truth heareth 
My voice.” 

“Everyone that is of the truth heareth My 
voice,” He said, and in that word there was an 
appeal to Pilate. The Lord was fighting for the 
soul of Pilate. Pilate saw the truth, but he was 
not of it. And so, instead of responding to the 
Lord’s appeal and manfully taking his stand on 
the side of truth, he sneered, “ What is truth? ” 
and never waited for an answer. That was the 
moment of Pilate’s collapse, that is the real con- 
demnation of Pilate, he saw the truth and refused 
to obey it. He saw the gleam and refused to follow 
it. The truth still confronts us in Christ and 
claims our allegiance. What do we do with Him? 
Do we listen to Him? Do we obey Him? Do we 
follow Him? Christ is still the test of character. 
He reveals the bias of men’s hearts. If the heart is 
honest it cannot help but love Him. “ Jesus,” it 
cries, “‘the very thought of Thee with sweetness 
fills my breast.” But if the heart repudiates Him, 
disowns Him, rejects Him, it can only be because 
the heart is evil. Our attitude towards Christ 
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fixes our place. ‘‘ Everyone that is of the truth Mark xv. 
heareth My voice.” I-5. 

Pilate’s failure to respond to Christ’s appeal The Silence 
may account for Christ’s subsequent unbroken ° Christ. 
silence. When Pilate turned on his heel with that 
sneer on his lips, ““ What is truth?” and faced the 
mob outside, it was to tell them bluntly that he 
found no fault in the prisoner. With his Roman 
sense of justice, he brought in a verdict, “ Not 
guilty,” and if left to himself would have acquitted 
Christ on the spot. But the priests and elders did 
not mean to be baulked of their prey. They began 
to clamour out one charge after another. “The 
chief priests accused Him of many things.” And 
in the midst of the clamour and the tumult Jesus 
stood there calm, unmoved, silent. Never a word 
did He attempt to say in reply. Pilate wondered 
at it. He had never known a prisoner like this. 

“ Answerest Thou nothing?” he asked, “ behold, 
how many things they accuse Thee of.” But Jesus 
declined to break His peace. “‘ He no more answered 
anything, insomuch that Pilate marvelled.” This 
silence of Jesus, what are we to make out of it? 

(1) It was the szlence of conscious innocence and The Silence 
holiness. ‘‘ Answerest Thou nothing?” asked pe EE 
Pilate in astonishment. There was no need to 
answer. The accusations fell harmless. Christ 
stood there clothed in the garb of a holy character, 
and let the charges refute themselves. Men had 
but to look at Him, and they knew these charges 
were absurd, ridiculous, lying. “If you throw 
plenty of mud,” said Newman when replying to 
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Kingsley, “some of it will stick. Stick,” he said, 
“yes, but it will not stain.” The mud the priests 
flung at Christ could not stain Him, did not even 
stick to Him. His very presence gave the lie to 
every accusation, He was obviously holy, harmless, 
undefiled. And not only does His silence testify 
to His innocence, but also to the calm serenity of 
spirit. “There are few tests of a man’s spiritual 
condition more searching and decisive,” says Cotter 
Morison, “than the temper with which he bears 
unmerited insult and railing speech.” Christ 
passed through that searching test in perfect 
triumph. 

(2) But it was more than a silence of conscious 
innocence, I cannot help feeling there was an 
element of judgment init. “‘ Jesus no more answered 
anything.” No more! There had been a time 
when He had been willing to speak to priests and 
elders. But a few minutes before He had gladly 
spoken to Pilate! But high priests and elders 
had received His declaration of His Messiahship 
with shouts of “ blasphemy,” and Pilate had turned 
aside His appeal with a sneer, ‘‘ And Jesus no more 
answered anything.” They had hardened their 
hearts, and He ceased to speak. They had refused 
to listen, and so He became silent. He refused to 
give that which is holy to the dogs and to cast His 
pearls before swine. 

The silent Christ! The incident is full of solemn 
teaching and warning. Man is in sore plight when 
the Lord becomes silent to him! Does He ever 
become silent? There is a solemn Bible word 
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which says, “My Spirit shall not strive with men Mark xv. 
for ever,” and it is a tragic fact of experience that I-5- 

men may so harden themselves in sin that conscience 

shall cease to speak and they shall become impervious 

to all holy appeals. It is at our peril we neglect 

and reject the Gospel appeal. For that is when 

Christ becomes silent, when we refuse to listen. 

To the listening and responsive soul Christ is never 

the silent Christ. Before we call He will answer, 

and while we are yet speaking, He will hear. 
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“Now at that feast he released unto them one prisoner, 
whomsoever they desired. And there was one named Barabbas, 
which lay bound with them that had made insurrection with him, 
who had committed murder in the insurrection. And the 
multitude crying aloud began to desire him to do as he had 
ever done unto them. But Pilate answered them, saying, 
Will ye that I release unto you the King of the Jews? For he 
knew that the chief priests had delivered Him for envy. But 
the chief priests moved the people, that he should rather release 
Barabbas unto them. And Pilate answered and said again 
unto them, What will ye then that I shall do unto Him Whom ye 
call the King of the Jews? And they cried out again, Crucify 
Him. Then Pilate said unto them, Why, what evil hath He 
done? And they cried out the more exceedingly, Crucify Him. 
And so Pilate, willing to content the people, released Barabbas 
unto them, and delivered Jesus, when he had scourged Him, to 
be crucified.” —Manrx xv. 6-15. 


Tue third and final stage in our Lord’s trial was 
the most protracted of the three. Mark does not 
tell the whole story here. Pilate tried one device 
after another to escape from the necessity of 
condemning an innocent man, and yet to avoid 
coming into open conflict with the priests and the 
Jerusalem mob. His struggles were as hopeless 
and as pitiable as those of a bird caught in a net. 
I need not rehearse the story of his shifts and 
evasions. You can read it for yourself in the 
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pages of the other Gospels. Mark contents himself Mark xv. 
with noting just one of the stratagems to which 6-15. 
Pilate resorted. He records this particular one 
because it really marks the crisis of the trial. When 

this failed Pilate had no expedient left. He knew 
himself doomed to defeat. He realised that he 
could not stand against the relentless hate of priests 

and people. The end of the story has all the tragic 
inevitability of a fate when you know the actors 

in it. Here is the pitiful heartbreaking end, 
“And Pilate wishing to content the multitude 
released unto them Barabbas, and delivered Jesus, 
when he had stourged Him, to be crucified.” 

And now for the particular episode that Mark the 
here narrates. It appears that it was the custom Passover 
of the Roman Governor at Passover time to release *""°"™ 
a prisoner, and to allow the people to choose the 
prisoner to be so released. Some think that this 
was a custom that had come down from Maccabean 
times, but most probably it was introduced by the 
Romans themselves to conciliate the goodwill of 
the Jewish people. Just exactly as European 
monarchs celebrate their marriage day or their 
coronation day by remitting sentences and extending 
free pardons, so the Roman Governors honoured 
the great feast day of the Jews by making it the 
occasion of extending the imperial pardon to some 
one prisoner whom the people were allowed to select. 
While Pilate was on the judgment seat, telling the 
accusing priests that he could find no fault in 
Jesus, and proposing to chastise Him (as a sop to 
his accusers) and then to release Him, the crowd 
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came up to the palace gates begging Pilate to grant 
them the usual Passover boon. Pilate welcomed 
the interruption, it opened to him another door of 
escape from the odious necessity of condemning 
Jesus. 

There happened to be lying in prison at the time 
a criminal named Barabbas, or to give him his 
full name (as tradition records it) Jesus Barabba. 
Now Barabba means simply “ Son of the Father.” 
And “ father” was a title in those days given to 
the Rabbis, as to-day it is given to the Roman 
priests. He was, therefore, a man of good family 
who had fallen into ways of crime. The probability 
is that he belonged to one of those fanatical parties 
which swarmed in Judaea at this time, and were 
continually stirring up revolt against the Roman 
power. In one of these insurrections this Jesus, the 
son of the Rabbi, had committed murder, and had 
been caught red-handed in the crime. He had been 
flung into prison to await the arrival of the Governor 
for judgment. For such a crime there could be 
but one penalty, and that was death. It is very 
likely that a desperado of this kind would enjoy a 
certain popularity with the crowd; who would 
think of him not as a murderer but as one who was 
doomed to die for his devotion to his country’s 
cause. But while willing to admit that Barabbas 
may have enjoyed a certain undeserved popularity, 
I question very much whether they had decided to 
ask for Barabbas’ release when they surged up to 
Pilate’s gates. What they clamoured for was that 
the usual boon should be granted them. 
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Pilate at once fell in with the crowd’s humour Mark xv. 

and suggested that Jesus, ‘‘ the King of the Jews,” 6-15. 
as he called Him, should be the prisoner to be _— 
released. That would be killing two birds with 2 a 
one stone—granting a favour to the crowd and at Reception. 
the same time escaping the necessity of condemning 
Jesus. And against the idea of condemning Jesus 
Pilate’s whole soul rebelled. “ He perceived that 
for envy the chief priests had delivered Him up.” 
But the chief priests were not to be baulked of their 
prey in this fashion. They stirred up the crowd 
to demand Barabbas. Possibly they painted him 
as a kind of national hero. Note again the hypocrisy 
of the whole proceeding. What was the accusation 
the priests brought against Jesus? The accusation 
of treason. But Barabbas had been guilty of the 
very crime of which they had falsely accused Jesus. 
Barabbas had committed insurrection and involved 
himself in the crime of murder in the process. 

Pilate was staggered by the demand for Barabbas. Pitate’s 
He imagined that given the choice between Jesus Strusele. 
the son of the Rabbi and Jesus the King of the 
Jews, they would not have hesitated an instant. 

“ What then,” he asked in remonstrance, “shall I 
do with Him Whom ye call the King of the Jews? ” 
And the ery rang out, “‘ Crucify Him! ”—give to 
Him the punishment intended for Jesus the son of 
the Rabbi. Pilate was shocked. His moral sense 
was outraged. “Why,” he asked, “what evil 
hath He done?” But the only answer to his, 
“Why?” was another angry shout, “ Crucify 
Him!” 
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To that menacing and bloodthirsty crowd, Pilate 
made a weak surrender. No apologies can wipe out 
the stain of that crime. The chief priests and 
scribes must bear their burden; but their cruelty is 
no excuse for Pilate’s cowardice. He washed his 
hands before the crowd, as if to repudiate all 
responsibility for the crime. But the formality 
of washing his hands before the multitude has 
not washed out the bloodstains. You remember 
Macbeth’s pitiful cry after the murder of Duncan— 
“ Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 

Clean from my hand? No, this my hand will rather 

The multitudinous seas incarnadine, making the green 

one red.” 
It is so with Pilate. The whole sea would avail 
nothing to wash out his bloodstains. His name 
and his crime are inseparably associated together, 
“ Crucified under Pontius Pilate.” 

Perhaps the easiest and clearest way of sum- 
marising the lessons of this tragic episode is to 
consider briefly the conduct of the actors in the 
scene: Pilate, the chief priests, and the Jerusalem 
mob. 

First, consider the conduct of the priests. No 
one can read the story of the Passion without 
feeling that it is at their door and not at that of 
the Roman Governor that the responsibility for 
the murder of the Christ primarily lies. On them 
Peter, at the first appearance before the Sanhedrin, 
lays the blame. He never mentions Pilate. The 
men whom he saw before him were the real murderers. 
“Jesus Christ of Nazareth Whom ye crucified.” 
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Ye! The word is emphatic. Perhaps he recalled Mark xv. 
the scene (for if he had not witnessed it, he had 6-15. 
heard about it); how these people, when Pilate 
washed his hands, had cried, “‘ His blood be upon 

us and upon our children.” In their rage and fury, 

they were willing to take the responsibility and the 
blame. Later they sought to shift the blame on to 
Pilate’s shoulders. The high priest, when Peter 
appeared before the Sanhedrin the second time, 
made it a ground of complaint that the Apostles 
were holding himself and his colleagues responsible 

for the death of Christ. ‘‘ Ye have filled Jerusalem,” 

he said, ‘‘ with your teaching, and intend to bring 

this Man’s blood upon us.” But it was no case of 
intending. His blood was upon them. Peter 
bluntly repeated the charge. “The God of our 
Fathers,” he replied, “raised up Jesus, Whom ye 

slew hanging Him on a tree.” 

What was it moved these men to this black The Root 
deed of blood? Probably many things combined. yea 
Possibly they never forgave Christ for the public 
rebuke He inflicted when He swept the Temple 
clean of the mob of traffickers in whose gains they 
shared ; they hated Him because He threatened their 
“ vested interests.” No doubt they smarted under 
the humiliation of repeated defeats, when they 
came to Him seeking to catch Him with their 
questions. But Mark mentions none of these things ; 
he fastens upon one motive which perhaps was the 
mightiest and most potent motive of all. He says 
that Pilate perceived it was for envy the chief 
priests had delivered Him up. Trace this crime to 
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its root and you find it sprang from envy. These 
men, the nominally religious leaders of the people, 
were envious of Christ’s power and popularity with 
the people, they were envious of His obvious and 
unchallengeable goodness. “A man that has no 
virtue in himself, ever envieth virtue in others,” 
says Bacon. And these men, where piety was a 
cloak, who were like whited sepulchres, envied 
Jesus because of His very goodness and purity 
and truth. 

Do you imagine that in tracing the crime back 
to envy we are assigning an insufficient motive? 
That is because you have not really thought upon 
the malignity of this evil passion. “It is also 
the vilest affection and the most depraved,” says 
Bacon, once again, “ for which cause it is the proper 
attribute of the devil himself.” There is no crime 
to which envy will not resort. It is as cruel as the 
grave. Do you remember how envy and murder 
are coupled together in Scripture? In Romans, 
Paul describing the people of reprobate mind 
describes them as full of “envy, murder.” Envy 

. murder, they are akin, and there is but a step 
from the one to the other. I do not know that we 
are as afraid of envy as we should be. It finds a 
lodging in most of our hearts more or less. I know 
of no surer evidence of depravity of human nature 
than this, that we can scarcely hear even of a 
friend’s success without a pang! At the back of all 
our slandering and detracting, and backbiting, lies 
this evil spirit. Fear w%/ It is the very spirit of 
murder! Let us ask for the love which envieth not. 
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And now for a minute let me turn from the priests Mark xv. 

to consider the conduct of the crowd. The com- 6-15. 
mentators tell us that we are not to identify this The Crowd. 
crowd with the throngs which escorted Christ into 
Jerusalem in lowly triumph a few days before, 
crying, “Hosanna to the Son of David.” The 
applauding crowd of the Sunday, they say, was a 
Galilean crowd; the mob that clamoured for His 
death on the Friday was a Jerusalem mob, and 
upon the mob in Jerusalem Jesus had but little 
influence. That may be so. And yet I am not 
sure. The fickleness of crowds is proverbial. The 
hero of one day is the object of their fury the next. 
The London mob went frantic over Wellington 
when he came home after Waterloo; a few years 
later they were thirsting for his blood. So there 
would be nothing incredible in the assertion often 
made in popular sermons that it was the same 
crowd who shouted, “Hosanna’’ on the Sunday 
that cried, “Crucify Him” on the Friday. But 
for the credit of human nature let us accept the 
commentators’ verdict and believe that this was 
another and a different crowd. This was the 
Jerusalem proletariat let us say. 

What a hint, then, we get here as to the tragic Democracy 
mistakes a democracy may commit. Pilate set Fallible. 
Jesus of Nazareth, and Jesus the son of the Rabbi, 

a robber and a murderer, side by side, and the 

Jerusalem mob chose Barabbas! There is an old 

Latin phrase, very popular in these days, “ Vow 

populi, vow Det,” “The voice of the people is the 

voice of God.” But, popular though the phrase 
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may be, is it true? There is an old story told of 
John Wesley and his sister (a woman of intellectual 
gifts not unworthy of her two great brothers), 
who were discussing this very point. John Wesley, 
to bring the discussion to an end, laid the law down — 
rather imperatively by saying, “I tell you, sister, 
the voice of the people is the voice of God.” “ Yes,” 
replied his sister, “it cried, ‘ Crucify Him, crucify 
Him.’” In these democratic days, when in our 
own land the people are rising to a sense of their 
power, it is well we should be reminded that the 
democracy may make the most tragic mistakes. I 
do not say this by way of disparagement of the 
democracy. I do not say this with any intention of 
criticising the democratic form of Government. As 
a matter of fact, as far as the crucifixion of Christ is 
concerned, the aristocracy of Judaea stand in exactly 
the same condemnation with the democracy. I 
say it only to guard against the fallacy that 
democratic government necessarily means the 
beginning of the millennium. The mob may go as 
fatally wrong as a monarch. Here is the staggering 
proof of it, they chose Barabbas rather than Christ. 
No! there is no divine right in democracy as such. 
Crowds may be blinded by prejudice and passion 
just as easily as kings. 

Barabbas and Christ! They stood for different 
ideals. Both had a kingdom in their minds— 
but the kingdoms differed in nature. Barabbas 
dreamed of a temporal kingdom to be established 
by violence ; Christ aimed at a kingdom of righteous- 
ness and peace and joy to be established by a change 
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of heart. Barabbas stood for faith in the sword, Mark xv. 
Christ stood for faith in character and goodness. 6-15. 
And the Jerusalem crowd said, “ Not this Man but 
Barabbas.” Get down to the essential meaning of 
the choice and it means this, they believed more in 
violence than they did in love, they had more faith 
in the sword than they had in character. They 
thought their kingdom was likely to be advanced 
by Barabbas’ method rather than by Christ’s. 
Every nation, and every class within a nation, is 
confronted with the same choice. It may say, 
“might is right” or it may say, “right is might.” 
There is a God that judges in the earth, and the 
only way in the long run for a nation, or a class 
within a nation, to be strong is for it to be strong 
in Him. 
-Barabbas or Christ? Pilate offered the crowd The 
the option, and they chose Barabbas and rejected ¢P as 
Christ. In a different form the same option is 
presented to every one of us. It is true we have not 
to choose between some red-handed robber and the 
Lord. Something else takes Barabbas’ place. But 
in every case there is a choice. That is always how 
Christ presents Himself to us—as an alternative. 
We have to choose between Him and the world, 
in one or other of the many forms it assumes— 
between Him and a life of pleasure, between Him 
and Mammon, between Him and self. And the 
choice is as critical for us as it was for this Jerusalem 
crowd. Our eternity depends upon it. Do not 
think that none have said, ‘‘ Not this Man but 
Barabbas,” since that fatal Friday. They are 
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saying it continually, for they are choosing self and 
sin and the world, and saying of Christ, “ We will 
not have this Man to reign over us,” and so they 
crucify the Son of God afresh and put Him to an 


- open shame. The choice presents itself to us. 


Barabbas or Christ? God help us to choose the 
better part, which shall not be-taken away from us ; 
to go outside the camp with Christ bearing His 
reproach, to be willing to suffer with Him that we 
may hereafter be glorified together. 


XVII 
PILATE 


“And so Pilate, willing to content the people, released 
Barabbas unto them, and delivered Jesus, when he had scourged 
Him, to be crucified.” —Mark xv. 15. 


Havine traced the trial of Christ to its end, we are Mark xv. 
now in a position to form some kind of judgment 15. 
upon the character and conduct of Pilate himself. 
His is a pitiful story. He was an unwilling parti- 
cipator in this deed of blood. Left to himself, he 
would have liberated Christ. He struggled to 
secure His release. But at length he was coerced 
into committing the wickedness which his soul 
abhorred. He is not the man on whom the chief 
guilt of the crime of history rests. Christ Himself 
said, ‘‘ He that delivered Me unto thee hath greater 
sin.” Caiaphas, the chief priest, is the one on 
whom the greater guilt principally rests. But every 
man must bear his own burden, and Pilate must 
bear his. 

Now in coming to discuss Pilate’s character and Pilate as 
his conduct, something must be said about his Procurator. 
antecedent career, for that antecedent career of his 
had a mighty influence upon his action in connection 
with our Lord’s trial. Nothing is known about his 
family or his origin. He appears upon the pages of 
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history when he assumes office as procurator of 
Judaea. The Roman procurator was a kind of 
subordinate governor. He occupied the same kind 
of relationship to the Governor of the Roman 
province of Syria, as, say, the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bombay or Madras does to the Viceroy of India. 
But within the limits of his province, which included 
Judaea, Samaria, and Galilee, the Procurator exercised 
practically unlimited and almost despotic power. 
Pilate held this office for about ten years. He came 
to Judaea just about the time when John the Baptist 
began to preach, and so his rule covered the period 
of our Lord’s ministry, and of the first establishment 
of Christianity in Judaea, 

What sort of a man was this Pontius Pilate? 
Philo, the Jewish author, describes him as “ in- 
flexible, merciless, and obstinate.” No doubt, as 
Dr Purves says, this is a one-sided representation. 
But it has this value for us; it shows the kind of 
esteem in which Pilate was held amongst the people 
over whom he ruled. His administration in Judaea 
had been marked by a series of calamitous mistakes. 
Rome, as I have already said in one of my previous 
studies, was generous and liberal in her treatment of 
subject nations. She allowed them as large a 
measure of home rule as was consistent with the 
maintenance of her own imperial supremacy. And 
she was especially considerate and tolerant in 
matters of religion, She had followed her usual 
policy in Judaea. She had allowed the Jewish 
court or Sanhedrin to retain a large measure of 
power. And she had respected the religious pre- 
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judices of the Jews. Out of regard, eg. for their Mark xv. 
feelings, the display of images on the part of the 15. 
Roman soldiers had been forbidden in Jerusalem. 

But Pilate either through ignorance, or more 
probably out of contempt for the Jews, had wilfully 

offended their prejudices. Josephus tells us of two 

or three actions of his which irritated the Jews to 
something like madness. 

Here is one. His predecessors, as I have said, The Figures 
had respected the Jewish prejudice against images. 07h 4. 
It seems that the standards of the legions were 
adorned with an image of the Emperor. Previous 
procurators had taken care, when marching their 
soldiers into Jerusalem, to remove these images. 
But Pilate disdained to humour what, no doubt, 
he regarded as a contemptible prejudice. So he 
ordered the troops to enter the Holy City with the 
Emperor’s effigy in its usual place upon the standard. 
The troops entered by night, but in the morning the 
standards were seen upon the citadel crowned by 
what, to the Jews, were idolatrous images. Forth- 
with multitudes hastened to Caesarea to beg Pilate 
to remove the figures. Yor five days Pilate scorned 
to listen.to them. On the sixth day he bade them 
gather on the racecourse, and when they again 
renewed their appeal, a band of soldiers, placed in 
ambush, suddenly rushed out and with drawn 
swords threatened to kill them if they did not desist 
from their clamour and return home. But Pilate 
had not reckoned with the fanaticism and obstinacy 
of the Jewish character. To his amazement, 
instead of ceasing their cries, they flung themselves 
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on the ground, bared their necks, and declared they 
would rather die than endure the violation of their 
laws. Pilate had met his match in this stubborn 
people. Sorely against his will, he had to order 
the images to be removed. 

Another story Josephus tells about him is this. 
He took in hand the business of building an aqueduct 
in order to provide Jerusalem with a water supply. 
And he seized the money paid in to the Temple 
treasury to help in the payment for the work. Once 
again the Jews were up in arms. It was perverting 
sacred money to profane and secular purposes. 
When Pilate visited Jerusalem, an abusive and 
threatening mob—tens of thousands of them, says 
Josephus—came clamouring that he should not 
persist in his design. Pilate who seems to have 
foreseen trouble had introduced some of his legion- 
aries disguised into the crowd. When the Jews 
refused to go away, he gave these disguised soldiers 
the signal, and they at once attacked the crowd 
with their bludgeons. They used more force than 
Pilate had intended, with the result that they 
scattered the crowd indeed and quelled the dis- 
turbance, but not without wounding many and 
beating some even to death. 

We have a reference to another unfortunate 
incident in Pilate’s career in the Gospels. He 
mingled the blood of some unhappy Galileans with 
their sacrifices. No doubt, they had been concerned 
in some riot or tumult, but so little regard had 
Pilate for any of the Jewish notions of sacredness, 
that he slaughtered them in one of the Temple 
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courts. Incidents like these reveal something of Mark xv. 
Pilate’s character. He was a typical Roman in !5- 
his contempt and scorn for the Jews—“ the horde 
of the circumcised,” as one Latin writer calls them. 
But they are still more illuminating as to the re- 
lationship between Pilate and the people over whom 
he ruled. They cordially detested one another. 
Pilate detested the Jews because more than once 
they had foiled him and beaten him. And the 
Jews detested Pilate because he had deliberately 
offended them, insulted them, and outraged them. 

Now, notice how Pilate’s conduct at the trial of The Burden 
Christ was affected by his past career. What was eee 
the consideration that most powerfully influenced 
Pilate in his conduct of the trial of Jesus? Not 
regard for justice. Had that been the case, he 
would instantaneously have acquitted Him. With 
trained mind he saw through the farce from the 
first moment. He knew that “for envy” they 
had delivered Him unto him. But justice really 
counted for nothing in the trial of Jesus. What, 
really did count, what dictated all Pilate’s actions, 
was fear of the people. That was why he resorted 
to the various tricks and stratagems of which the 
evangelists tell us. He wanted to release Jesus 
and retain the favour of the mob at the same time. 
When he found he could not do both, he elected to 
retain the favour of the mob. Mark tracks the 
crime to its real and ultimate root in this verse 15, 
in which he describes the issue of the trial, “ Pilate, 
wishing to content the multitude, delivered Jesus 
to be crucified.” That is why Pilate became the legal 
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executioner of Jesus; he sought to curry favour 
with the crowd. Why? Because of the mistakes 
and crimes which marked his past administration. 
The master of the Roman empire at this time was 
that cruel and suspicious tyrant, Tiberius. There 
were two things, apparently, that Tiberius cared 
about, the due receipt of the taxes and the 
maintenance of peace. So long as his Governors in 
various parts of the world saw to these two things, 
Tiberius was well content. But a Governor who 
failed to exact the necessary tribute, one who by 
blundering actions created unrest and disaffection, 
fell under Tiberius’ displeasure. Now one complaint 
with reference to Pilate’s administration had 
already been made to Tiberius and had brought 
forth a sharp reprimand from him. A second 
complaint might prove his ruin. These crimes of 
his were just weapons in his opponents’ hands. 
And that was the threat that finally brought Pilate 
to his knees. Philo, speaking of another occasion 
on which the Jews threatened to report him to 
Tiberius, says, “The threat exasperated Pilate to 
the greatest possible degree, as he feared lest they 
might go on an embassy to the Emperor, and might 
impeach with respect to other particulars of his 
government, his corruption, his acts of insolence, 
his rapine, and his habit of insulting people, his 
cruelty, and his continual murders of people untried 
and uncondemned, and his never-ending, gratuitous 
and most grievous inhumanity.” Thus Pilate knew 
that he had given only too much ground for 
complaint, and that he could not afford to let these 
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~~priests and elders complain to Caesar. Here was a Mark xv. 
man burdened by his own past. 15. 

A past of sin is a terrific hindrance to a present The Past 

of virtue. This is a commonplace that scarcely ested 
needs enforcement. Peter’s first lie to the maid, 
for instance, almost drove him to the blasphemous 
denial before the officers round the fire. When the 
men challenged him, Peter’s courage might have 
come back and he might have bravely owned his 
Lord. But he had already given himself away by 
lying to the maid, and he had to keep up the 
deception. A young fellow away from home 
accompanies foolish and wicked companions to 
some evil haunt of pleasure. By so doing he delivers 
himself into their hands. Later, he may want to 
turn over a new leaf. He may want to live pure 
and speak true. But evil companions can always 
quote against him his own past. ‘‘ Why,” they will 
say to him, “ you saw no wrong in it on such and 
such a time.” And so the sin of yesterday becomes 
a hindrance in the way of uprightness to-day. 
All this teaches the old and familiar lesson—beware 
of the first beginnings of sin. For sin is not done 
with when it is committed. Do you remember that 
tragic confession of Sir Percivale in Tennyson’s 
Idylls? With other knights he had been inspired 
to engage in the quest of the Holy Grail, which is 
only a mystical way of saying that he was moved to 
give himself to the holy and dedicated life. But his 
past proved an insuperable obstacle : 


“Then every evil word I had spoken once, 
And every evil thought I had thought of old, 
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And every evil deed I ever did, 

Awoke and cried, ‘ This quest is not for thee.’- 
And lifting up mine eyes I found myself 

Alone and in a land of sand and thorns, 

And I was thirsty even unto death ; 

And I too cried, ‘ This quest is not for thee.’ ”’ 


Pilate was like Percivale. He was crippled for the 
duty of to-day by the wrong of yesterday. 

That was one cause of Pilate’s breakdown. The 
second main cause of his failure was his scepticism. 
When Jesus talked about every one “ who was of 
the truth,” hearing His voice, Pilate asked in reply, 
“What is truth?” Now there are all sorts of ways © 
of saying, “ What is truth?” A man may say it 
with desperate and almost heart-broken earnestness. 
He may be lost in the mazes of perplexity and 
doubt, and he may feel that his very happiness and 
life depend on knowing what is truth. “O that I 
knew where I might find Him that I might come 
even to His seat,” cries one of the patriarchs. His 
heart was in the cry ; for the truth about God was 
a matter of life and death to him. A man may ask, 
“Whatistruth?” inthe spirit of intellectual curiosity. 
He may be interested in the truth as a problem. 
That perhaps is the prevailing temper of our own 
day. But Pilate did not ask the question, “ What is 
truth?” in the spirit of the man who is intellectually 
interested in the search for truth. Still less did he 
ask it with the passionate eagerness of the man who 
feels he must know the truth or die. He asked it 
in the sneering temper of the sceptic. “ Jesting 
Pilate!” Bacon calls him. But “jesting” is not 
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the right adjective. Jesting carries with it a Mark xv. 
suggestion of geniality and sunshine. But there 15. 
was nothing genial about this question of Pilate. 

It was bitter, scornful, cynical. It was sceptical, 
unbelieving Pilate who asked that question. Pilate 
did not believe there was such a thing as truth. 
You remember Gibbon’s epigrammatic description 

of the Roman attitude towards religion. ‘‘ The 
various modes of worship which prevailed in the 
Roman world, were all considered by the people as 
equally true, by the philosopher as equally false, 
and by the magistrates as equally useful.” Pilate 

as an educated Roman reproduced the sceptical 
temper of his day. 

Now the main criticisms passed upon Pilate in his Pilate, 
conduct of Christ’t trial are these: (1) He showed beh ores 
himself a weakling. He allowed himself to be 
driven into the crime of sentencing to death a 
person who was not only innocent, but who 
impressed him as the noblest and holiest person in 
whose presence he had ever stood. “I find no 
fault in Him,” that was Pilate’s verdict. He 
delivered Him to be crucified, that was Pilate’s 
sentence. For all his Roman pride, Pilate showed 
himself a moral weakling. (2) And the second 
criticism is this, he tried to secure by policy and 
stratagem what he ought to have stood out for 
on principle. Christ was innocent and he knew 
it. But instead of acquitting Him as a matter 
of justice, he tried to secure His acquittal by 
policy. 

These criticisms are amply justified, but they 
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only deal with surface symptoms and not with the 
real disease. His weakness and his stratagem are 
the evidences of a deeper mischief. And that 
deeper mischief was this: he was a man without 
faith, without any outlook to the spiritual and the 
eternal. Pilate’s scepticism was the secret of his 
moral collapse. Pilate’s universe was bounded by 
the world he could touch and hear and see. The 
factors he had to deal with, were Tiberius away in 
Rome, and these menacing priests and the howling 
mob before his eyes. God never entered into his 
calculations. That is why Pilate proved a weakling. 
For to be courageous a man must have faith in God. 
If there is no God vindicating right and punishing 
wrong, if there is no judgment beyond the human 
judgment, then to the clamorous demands of the 
people, to the will of society men will inevitably 
bow. It is only in the fear of God men can brave 
the wrath of their fellows. 

The lesson of it all is obvious. Scepticism in the 
long run spells weakness and disaster.. A great deal 
has been written and said in praise of “ honest 
doubt.” I frankly admit there may be “ honest 
doubt”; with the honest doubter I have every 
sympathy. But the state of doubt even when 
honest is not a state to be cultivated. According to 
our faith it shall be unto us. Faith is the positive 
quality in life. Without faith, morality is not safe. 
The ethical life stands but a poor chance apart 
from religion. The man who has no fixed stars in 
his sky, in the shape of faith in God, and in right, 
and in a judgment to come, makes shipwreck. If 
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we are to do right at all costs, to live pure, to speak Mark xv. 
true, we must have faith in God. 15. 
Here is a prayer for us, living as we do in a world 
crowded with temptation, lest we sin as Pilate 
sinned and fall as Pilate fell, “‘ Lord, increase our 
faith.” 
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“And the soldiers led Him away into the hall, called 
Pretorium ; and they call together the whole band. And they 
clothed Him with purple, and platted a crown of thorns, and put 
it about His head, And began to salute Him, Hail, King of the 
Jews! And they smote Him on the head with a reed, and did 
spit upon Him, and bowing their knees worshipped Him. And 
when they had mocked Him, they took off the purple from Him, 
and put His own clothes on Him, and led Him out to crucify 
Him.” —Mark xv. 16-20. 


Tus is a terrible paragraph, one of the most awful 
paragraphs in the whole of Holy Writ. Dr Stalker 
points out a great change that has come over the 
feelings of Christian people with reference to the 
physical sufferings of Christ. A century or two 
ago, Christian folk almost revelled in the contem- 
plation of these sufferings. The German mystic, 
Tauler, for example (as he points out) enlarges and 
exaggerates every detail until his pages seem to 
reek with blood, and the mind of the reader grows 
almost sick with horror. We incline, on the 
contrary, to fling a veil of reserve over the details 
of our Lord’s death and passion. The reaction, 
while in some cases it is carried to an extreme, is 
on the whole a healthy one. It argues a certain 
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coarseness and almost brutality of mind to be able Mark xv. 
to peer into and discuss the details of the outrages 16-20. 
inflicted upon our Lord’s sensitive flesh. I confess 

to having that feeling strong within me as I approach 

this paragraph which tells the sickening story of 

the scourging and the crowning. With the briefest 

possible word, by way of explanation, I pass on to 

the lessons the paragraph has to teach. 

It seems it was the practice amongst the Romans The 

to scourge a criminal before they crucified him. S¢rsine. 
Pilate did not depart from the usual custom in the 
case of Christ. On the other hand, he had a definite 
object in view in ordering the scourging to take 
place as usual. He intended when the scourging 
was over, to make one final appeal to the people ; 
he meant to show them the Christ after the soldiers 
had done their brutal work upon Him—pale, 
exhausted, bleeding—in the hope that the sight of 
Him in that condition might appeal to their pity. 
As a matter of fact, he did so, as you remember; he 
brought out the tortured Christ, and said to the 
Jews, “ Behold the Man.” But even that appeal 
failed to touch the bloodthirsty mob. Their 
answer to Pilate’s last pleading was, “ Crucify Him, 
erucify Him.” Of Pilate’s motive in ordering the 
scourging and of his appeal at the end of it, Mark, 
however, says nothing. They in no way affected 
the course of events and so were not essential to 
his narrative. He contents himself with recording 
the bare fact of the scourging and the subsequent 
brutal mockery. 

Not content with the brutality of the scourging, 
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the soldiers took Him into the Praetorium, and there 
set themselves to mock and ridicule and insult Him. 
Very likely these soldiers thought that it already 
finally decided that Jesus should die. They knew 
nothing of the plan that Pilate had in his mind; 
and so they proceeded to take these liberties with 
Christ which seem to have been not uncommon in 
the treatment of condemned criminals. They called 
together the whole band (probably about five or 
six hundred of them) and proceeded to make cruel 
sport of Jesus. They had gathered that the charge 
on which He stood accused was that of aspiring to 
be a king, and the game they played was that of a 
mock coronation. Jesus had been stripped of His 
clothing when He had been led forth to be scourged. 
Now, after they had led Him inside the Praetorium, 
they flung over His torn and excoriated back a 
“purple” cloak, probably some officer’s cast-off 
garment, “a faded rag,” as Dr Swete says, “ but 
with enough colour left in it to suggest the royal 
purple.” And then some one suggested that being 
a king He ought to have not simply a purple cloak 
upon His shoulders, but a crown upon His head. 
And so some one ran out and from the shrubs in 
the palace garden gathered a few twigs which he 
twisted into a wreath in derisive imitation of that 
wreath of victory which the Roman Emperors wore 
on the days of their triumphal processions. That 
the twigs happened to carry on them sharp and 
jagged thorns only added to the humour of the 
situation. This crown of thorns they pressed upon 
the Lord’s meek brow. Then a king must have a 
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sceptre, and Matthew says they put, for sceptre, a Mark xv. 
reed into His hand. And having thus fitted Him 16-20. 
up with a travesty of the regalia of royalty, each of 

them advanced and did mock homage to Him, 
erying, “ Hail, King of the Jews!’ And then to 

show that the whole thing was meant for deadly 
insult, every man of them, as he rose from his knees, 

seems to have snatched for a moment the reed 

Christ held in His hand, smitten His head with it, 

and then spat in His face. There is the story in its 

bare simplicity. 

And now let me turn from the contemplation of The Dignity 
the brutality of the soldiers to the consideration of of the Lord. 
the Christ Who endured such brutality at their 
hands. Itisa relief soto turn. For if the conduct 
of the soldiers is a revelation of iniquity and wicked- 
ness, the conduct of the sufferer is a subduing 
revelation of meekness and moral majesty. I 
think sometimes that He never appears greater than 
when enduring these indignities at the hands of the 
soldiers. Was there ever patience and meekness 
like this? ‘‘ He was led like a lamb to the slaughter 
and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so He 
opened not His mouth,” says the prophet (Isa. li. 7). 

It was all fulfilled in the Praetorium that morning. 
“When reviled,” says Peter, “‘ He reviled not again, 
when He suffered He threatened not ”’ (1 Pet. ii. 23). 
He might have summoned legions of angels to His 
aid. Instead of that, He submits to these accumu- 
lated indignities without a murmur or a protest. 
Here is meekness more than human! It would have 
been human to flare up into indignation and wrath, 
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but meekly and silently to bear it all was nothing 
less than divine. 

I pass from the consideration of the majesty and 
dignity of the Lord to speak a word or two about 
the crown and sceptre the soldiers gave Him. It 
seemed absurd to these Roman soldiers that one so 
poor and friendless and weak as Jesus was should 
aspire to kingship. And their brutal sport was 
meant from first to last to be a mockery of that 
claim. And yet God in His Providence made the 
wrath of these men to praise Him. More than 
once, things that were meant for insults to our 
Lord were transfigured into testimonies. When they 
called him “friend of publicans and sinners,” they 
meant it for derision and contempt, but time has 
transfigured it into the Lord’s most splendid title. 
And so exactly these rude soldiers meaning to mock 
Christ, unconsciously and involuntarily bore witness 
to Him. They could not more perfectly have 
expressed the nature of His kingship than by 
putting a crown of thorns upon His head, and a 
reed for sceptre in His hand. For think, first, of 
the crown they put upon His head and all that it 
implies. His crown is a crown of thorns, for His 
kingship is based upon His sufferings. “He 
humbled Himself and became obedient unto death 
even the death of the Cross,” says St Paul, “ where- 
fore God highly exalted Him and gave Him the 
name which is above every name.” Wherefore! His 
suffermgs were the cause of His exaltation. His 
disciples thought that all was over with Christ 
when they saw Him beaten, bound, scourged, 
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crucified. As a matter of fact, these unspeakable Mark xv. 
sufferings of His have given Him His power over 16-20. 
the hearts of men. And why have our Lord’s 
sufferings done all this for Him? Because they 
stand for love. That is why the thorn-crown is the 
most fitting crown that Christ could wear. A 
crown of gold stands for pomp and power—a crown 
of thorns stands for love—for strong, uttermost, 
self-sacrificmg love. And love after all is the 
mightiest power on earth. | 

I think, now, of the sceptre they placed in our The Sceptre. 
Lord’s hand. It was a reed, says St Matthew, and 
a reed is a frail, weak thing. It is easy to break 
and bruise a reed. A reed—not a mace, or an axe, 
or a sword, but a reed! Christ rules not by force, 
but by meekness and gentleness. If the crown sets 
forth the ground of His kingship, the sceptre sets 
forth the nature of His rule. Christ does not 
constrain men by force, He woos them by His 
gentle and gracious love. How gentle He was in 
all His dealings when here on earth. How ex- 
quisitely tender He was with the woman who was 
a sinner, and that other woman who came behind 
Him in the press and “ healing virtue stole.” And 
how exquisitely gentle He was to fallen Peter. He 
did not smite Peter with the sword of His wrath. 
“The Lord turned and looked upon Peter.” And 
when He rose from the dead He sent a special 
message to this erring disciple. “Go, tell His 
disciples and Peter.” Gentleness is the very spirit 
of Christ’s rule. 

They called Him king, did these rough soldiers 
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in mockery. But He is King indeed and of a truth. 
The kings of the earth set themselves and the 
princes took counsel together against the Lord and 
against His anointed in Jerusalem long ago. They 
heaped every ignominy and insult upon God’s 
anointed. And yet, in spite of them, God has set 
His King upon His holy hill of Zion. Yes, God 
has made His Son the King! He rules and reigns 
to-day. What are we going to do with Him? I 
present Him to you with the thorn of crowns on 
His head and the reed in His hand, and I say to you, 
“Behold your King!” Will you bow down and 
worship Him? Will you serve Him and obey Him ? 
Will you in daily life do His will? For my own 
part when I see Him thus with that crown upon His 
head, I am in the mood to say, 


** All hail, Redeemer, hail, 
For Thou hast died for me, 
Thy praise shall never fail, 
Throughout eternity ” 
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XIX 
SIMON OF CYRENE 


“And they compel one Simon a Cyrenian, who passed by, 
coming out of the country, the father of Alexander and Rufus, 
to bear His cross.” —Mark xv. 21. 


WE come now to the touching and beautiful story Mark xv. 
of how Simon of Cyrene carried the Lord’s cross. I 21. 
have noticed, in consulting my authorities, that 
this incident stirs even the most prosaic of them to 
something like poetry. Of course, one expects 

- poetry from a man like Dr John Watson, and the 
chapter in which he treats of Simon in his Companions 

of the Sorrowful Way, is idyllic in its simple and 
moving pathos. But Dr Stalker is a severely sober 
and restrained writer, and yet even his pages glow 
with imagination and throb with feeling as he 
speaks of this man, who for a brief space stood 
substitute for Christ and bore His Cross. But it 

is the plain prose of the affair I want to give 
you, though indeed the plain prose of it, without 
any imaginative adornment is in itself poetic 
enough. 

In our country when sentence of death is passed, On the Way 
usually some time is allowed for the condemned ( the 
prisoner to prepare himself for the last dread change, d 
but in the case of our Blessed Lord the execution 
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followed swiftly upon the sentence. Immediately 
after the failure of Pilate’s last appeal, the soldiers 
led away Christ to crucify Him. In these days of 
ours we take care not to add to the bitterness of 
the condemned prisoner’s lot. It is punishment 
enough to have to die, without surrounding death 
with unnecessary horrors and pains. But, in the 
hard and cruel world in which Jesus lived, everything 
was done to make the death of the criminal more 
bitter. Executions were always in public, and the 
prisoner was marched through streets lined by 
curious and jeering spectators to the place of doom. 
And in the case of those condemned to die by 
crucifixion (the most degrading and shameful death 
of all) this added ignominy was inflicted upon the 
victim that he had to carry his own cross. Now 
both these indignities they inflicted on Jesus. It 
was in the Governor’s palace that the trial had 
taken place. When sentence was finally pronounced 
the soldiers proceeded to lead Jesus through the 
streets of Jerusalem to a place called Golgotha, 
which was the appointed place of execution. Where 
exactly Golgotha was it is impossible to say. 
Apparently it was so-called because of its shape ; 
it is, as Dr David Smith says, “a skull-shaped 
knoll” just outside the city. Whether the Via 
Dolorosa that is still pointed out to pilgrims is the 
actual way that Christ took is very questionable, 
but at any rate this is certain, that He had to 
walk through the streets of Jerusalem while brutal 
crowds scoffed and jeered at Him as He passed. 
And not only had He to walk to His place of 
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execution through jeering crowds, but He had to Mark xiv. 
walk bearing His own Cross. We must, a little, 21. 
correct our notions of the kind of cross on which 
Christ died. It was not the heavy and massive 
thing we usually see depicted. “It was,” says 
Dr Stalker, “not much above the height of a 
man and there was just enough wood to support 
the body.” 

No doubt such a cross was not too heavy for the The Burden 
usual sort of criminal to carry. But with Jesus % the Cross. 
it was otherwise. Recall the experiences of the 
previous few hours. First of all He had passed 
through the mysterious and exhausting agony of 
the Garden. Then had come all the tense excite- 
ment of the various trials, first before Annas, then 
before the Sanhedrin, then before Pilate, then 
before Herod, and finally before Pilate again. And 
then to crown everything there had come the 
scourging, a cruel punishment beneath which often 
the sufferer died. When the soldiers, therefore, 
came to put His Cross upon His shoulders, they 
were placing upon Him a burden greater than He 
could bear. As Dr Watson says, “He was willing 
to die upon the Cross, but it seemed likely that He 
would not be able to carry it to Calvary.” John’s 
account makes it clear that faint and spent as He 
was, He carried the awful burden for some distance, 
probably through the Jerusalem streets, but when 
He reached the city gate, the little strength He had 
gave out, and He staggered and fell beneath His 
load. 

It is at this very point that Simon comes into 
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St Mark xiv.—End 


the story. The soldiers, realising that Christ was 
helpless, look around for someone whom they could 
press into the service. It was an ignominious 
service this carrying of the cross, and as Roman 
soldiers they scorned to do it themselves. Their 
choice fell upon Simon. He was a man of Cyrene, a 
prosperous North African town. That is not to say 
that he was an Ethiopian, as some people think. 
Cyrene had a large colony of Jews. In fact the 
Jews of Cyrene were so populous that there was a 
special synagogue set apart for their use in Jerusalem. 
And the probability is that Simon was just a Jew 
from Cyrene who had come to Jerusalem for the 
Passover feast. He was lodging not in Jerusalem 
itself, but in one or other of the little villages 
outside. And he happened to be making his 
way into Jerusalem just as the procession to 
Golgotha was issuing out of the gate. And it 
was this man, Simon of Cyrene, the soldiers im- 
pressed into the ignominious service of carrying 
the cross. 

Why was Simon the soldier’s choice? Dr Watson 
apparently thinks that it was Simon’s strength and 
size that attracted the attention of the soldiers. 
He speaks of him as a “ sturdily-built country man.” 
“His prominence and his bulk,” he adds in another 
place, “ perhaps an unconscious sympathy growing 
on his face, attracted their eye. Here was a fellow 
nature had intended to be a carrier of loads, a 
comman man who could make no complaint, a 
simpleton who had pity on an outcast.” But all 
this is pure imagination. No hint is given us in 
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Holy Writ of his stature or condition. For myself, Mark xv. 
I prefer to account for Simon’s choice in another 21. 
way. Itis possible that Simon in some way showed 
sympathy with Jesus. Coming in from the country 
and seeing this crowd surging out of the gates, 
curiosity may have impelled Him to try to discover 
what the excitement was about. Edging his way 
through the crowd he would find himself face to 
face with Christ. It may be that just at that 
moment Christ fainted and fell beneath His burden, 
and some brutal act of the soldiers may have extorted 
from Simon some evident sign of sympathy. It 
was this, I suggest, that attracted the attention of 
the soldiers to Simon. They revenged themselves 
for Simon’s indignant remonstrance by taking the 
Cross from Christ’s shoulders and placing it upon 
his. And so it came to pass that Simon walked 
with Jesus to His place of execution carrying His 
Cross. 

Let me gather up two or three of the most obvious 
truths this touching little incident has to teach. 

First of all, observe how Christ crossed Simon’s How Christ | 
path. Simon was coming in out of the country, ee 
Christ was. going out of the city to Golgotha, and Path. 
they met at the gate. It looks, as we say, like 
an accidental meeting. But there was nothing 
accidental about it. It was divinely ordained of 
God that Simon should meet with His Saviour 
there, and that he should go outside to camp with 
Him, bearing His reproach. Many have deleted 
those mighty words—foreknow, foreordain, pre- 
destinate, from religious speech. But they stand 
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for eternal verities nevertheless. Accident, luck and 
chance, are pagan words. In a world which God 
rules there can be no accident or luck or chance. 
“ Nothing walks with aimless feet.” ‘‘ The steps of 
a good man are ordered by the Lord.” It was 
by the Lord’s ordering that Henry Barrow’s steps 
were led to the Separatist conventicle; it was 
by the Lord’s ordering that John Angell James’ 
steps were led to a house where for one brief night 
he shared a room with a praying youth; it was by 
the Lord’s ordering that Charles Spurgeon’s steps 
were led to that little Primitive Methodist Chapel 
where he found his Saviour. God besets us behind 
and before and lays His hands upon us. And it 
was by the Lord’s ordering Simon and His Saviour 
met at the gate leading out of the city. 

Again, Christ crossed Simon’s path in an un- 
welcome fashion, but the meeting probably marked 
a crisis in the life of Simon. His first introduction 
to Christ must always in his mind have been 
associated with that painful and humbling ex- 
perience. Yet the quarter of an hour he spent with 
Christ’s cross upon his back may have been the 
most sacred and blessed time in his life to Simon. 
From what we know of him, it seems possible that 
Christ so spoke to his soul by the way that before 
its end Simon knew he had found his Saviour. And 
to-day, as then, Christ crosses men’s paths as He 
crossed Simon’s. Our first introduction to Him is 
often associated with painful and humbling experi- 
ences. He has met with many a man before to-day 
upon a bed of sickness; He has met with many a 
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man in the shadow of bereavement; He has met Mark xv. 
with many another by the side of the open grave. 21. 

The pain, the sorrow, the grave, how we shrink 

from them! And yet, looking back, we know that 

our chastisement has yielded to us the peaceable 

fruit of righteousness. 

The story of Christ’s end is not altogether a story The Lord’s 

of coarseness and brutality and murderous hate. Helpers. 
You can make an ugly picture gallery out of Judas 
and the priests and Pilate, and Herod and the 
brutal soldiers. But let us not forget those who 
were kind to Christ. The darkness is not unrelieved. 
Let us not forget that in this last terrible and awful 
week Martha and Mary had made Him a feast. 
One unknown friend had lent Him an ass’s colt; 
another had given Him his Upper Room; yet 
another had made Him free of his Garden; and 
when the day of His death came, Pilate’s wife put 
in a word for Him, the women of Jerusalem wept 
over Him, Joseph of Arimathea begged His body, 
and Nicodemus brought an hundredweight of spices. 
And amongst those who did kindness to Christ, 
was Simon the Cyrenian who carried His Cross. 
And whoever would be a disciple of the Lord, must 
still bear His Cross. We must enter into the 
fellowship of His sufferings, we must become 
conformed unto His death. 

And now, let me set down in a sentence or two What Christ 
some of the things Christ did for Simon. First He did for 
immortalised his name. It may seem a little 
matter, but it is worth bearing in mind that the 
righteous shall be held in everlasting remembrance. 
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Of more importance is this, that the Lord saved 
Simon’s soul. I make no doubt at all that Simon 
was a Christian man after that brief walk in the 
company of Christ. There is no need to identify 
him with that Christian preacher in Antioch, 
Simeon who was called Niger. Just let it suffice to 
say that in Christ Simon found Him of Whom Moses 
in the Law and the Prophets did write, the King of 
Israel, the Redeemer of His soul. He gave him the 
souls of his sons as well. You notice that Mark 
describes him as “the father of Alexander and 
Rufus.” That can only mean that at the time 
Mark wrote his Gospel, Alexander and Rufus were 
prominent and honoured members of the Christian 
Church. There is a Rufus mentioned in Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans (xvi. 13), and he may have 
been the Rufus here referred to. But in any case 
the fact remains that Simon’s two sons grew up to 
be honoured Christian men and Christian workers. 
And he saw the desire of his soul. And I do not 
know whether in later days Simon was prouder 
of the deed he himself had done for Jesus, or 
of his holy fame as the father of Alexander and 
Rufus. 

What a rich reward for a simple kindness! And 
that is how Christ rewards men still. The way to 
be eternally rich is to put Christ in your debt. For 
here is the great and glorious promise, signed by 
Him Whose word never faileth, countersigned by 
the experience of innumerable saints, “‘ There is no 
man that hath left house or brethren or sisters, or 
mother, or father, or children, or lands, for My 
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sake and for the Gospel’s sake, but he shall receive Mark xv. 
a hundredfold now in this time, houses, and brethren, 21. 

and sisters, and mothers and children, and lands . . . 

and in the world to come eternal life”? (Mark. x. 

29, 30). 
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THE CRUCIFIXION 


“ And they bring Him unto the place Golgotha, which is, 
being interpreted, The place of a skull. And they gave Him 
to drink wine mingled with myrrh: but He received it not. 
And when they had crucified Him, they parted His garments, 
casting lots upon them, what every man should take. And it 
was the third hour, and they crucified Him. And the super- 
scription of His accusation was written over, THE KING OF 
THE JEWS. And with Him they crucify two thieves; the 
one on His right hand, and the other on His left. And the 
scripture was fulfilled, which saith, And He was numbered 
with the transgressors. And they that passed by railed on 
Him, wagging their heads, and saying, Ah, thou that destroyest 
the temple, and buildest it in three days, Save Thyself, and 
come down from the cross. Likewise also the chief priests 
mocking said among themselves with the scribes, He saved 
others; Himself He cannot save. Let Christ the King of 
Tsrael descend now from the cross, that we may see and believe. 
And they that were crucified with Him reviled Him.”—Mark 
xv. 22-32. 


Zoruar, one of the friends of Job, speaking of the 
character of Almighty God says to the rebellious 
patriarch, “It is high as heaven, what canst thou 
do? Deeper than Sheol, what canst thou know? ” 
(Job. xi. 8). That verse can be applied with 
perfect fitness to the dying of our Lord. Who can 
hope to find out its meaning to perfection? It is 
as high as heaven; it is deeper than hell. It is as 
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high as heaven, for all the grace of God is in it. It Mark xv. 
is as deep as hell, for all the hate and fury of wicked- 22-32. 
ness is in it. It is a subduing revelation of love; 
it is a shuddering exhibition of sin. It is at once 
glorious and shameful, humbling and exalting, 
radiant with the light of heaven, and dark with all 
the darkness of the pit. The Cross of Christ is 
the meeting-place of the ages. It is the great 
water-shed of history. To it all preceding ages 
pointed ; from it all subsequent history takes its 
trend and shape. Back to that Cross millions of 
men and women look back to-day as the ground 
of all their hopes and the source of all their joys. 
Golgotha has become the most sacred place in the Goigotha. 
world because Christ died upon it. Before Christ 
died there it was a place of shame and contempt 
—just the place where criminals died. If people 
thought of it at all, it was with shuddering and 
loathing. But Christ died upon it, and the place 
has become holy ground. With what tenderness of 
heart Christian people think of the “ green hill far 
away!’ How the flood gates of the heart are 
opened when they think that “He hung and 
suffered there!’ Most nations have some spot 
invested with special interest for them because of 
its association with some event of national 
importance. But Calvary is of interest not to a 
nation but to a world. On it the mightiest deliver- 
ance was wrought. On it the greatest emancipation 
of all was accomplished. On it, the Lord, by dying, 
won for all who believe in Him the forgiveness of 
their sins. And, just as Christ by His dying on 
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Golgotha has converted that awful place into a 
veritable gate of heaven, so has He converted the 
Cross, that instrument of insult and of shame, into 
a thing of glory. 

T have no mind to dwell upon the horrors of the 
crucifixion; and yet we must follow Christ to 
Golgotha, and with awed and humbled hearts listen 
to what they did to Him when He hung and suffered 
there. And, first of all, of the Cross itself. There 
were three types of cross. One was shaped like an 
X and is popularly known as St Andrew’s Cross, 
from the tradition that the Apostle was put to 
death on a cross of that kind. Another was shaped 
exactly like a T, that is, it consisted of an upright 
beam and a cross-beam at the top of it. But in the 
Roman Cross the upright projected above the cross- 
beam, and it was upon this kind of cross that Jesus 
died, as is evident from the fact that there was room 
above the cross-bar for a superscription to be written 
indicating the charge on account of which Jesus 
was put to death. Usually the victim was fastened 
to his cross before it was fixed in its socket. He 
was laid upon this instrument of torture after being 
stripped of his raiment, and first of all his hands 
were fastened to the transom by nails driven through 
the palms. The arms, too, were usually bound to 
the beam by means of cords lest the weight of the 
body should tear the hands away from the nails 
that fastened them. For the same reason, there 
was in the middle of the upright beam a peg or 
narrow shelf on which the body was made to rest. 
Vinally, the feet were either tied or nailed to the 
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base of the upright. And then the cross with its Mark xy. 
quivering load was lifted up and the victim was left 22-32. 

to die a lingering death. Sometimes his sufferings 

lasted for two or three days. The death of the 

cross was, in fact, the cruellest, the most agonising 

form of death ingenuity could devise. “ And they 

crucified Him.” 

But Christ was not even allowed to die in peace. « They 
His last hours were marked by accumulated insult 2 ee 
and reviling. First of all, and nearest to the Cross, among 
were the Roman soldiers in charge of the crucifixion. 7e™-” 
As soon as their brutal work was done, they had 
no more concern for their victim. All they cared 
about was their share of his property. It appears 
that the garments of the suffering were always 
regarded as the perquisites of the executioners. 
Christ had not much in the way of personal 
apparel to leave. He was not one of those who 
were clothed in purple and fine linen. But there 
was His cloak for one of them, and His girdle 
for another, and His sandals for the third, and 
His turban for the fourth. There was just one 
other garment, the tunic, which tradition says, 
that Mary His mother had woven for Him with 
her own hands. They were about to tear this 
into four equal portions when the fact that it 
was seamless arrested their notice. And one of 
them proposed that instead of tearing it up and 
so rendering it worthless they should cast. lots 
for it. So the dice-box with which the Roman 
soldier was only too familiar was speedily forth- 
coming. And with a callousness that is beyond 
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speech these soldiers gambled for the Lord’s seamless 
cloak at the very Cross’s foot. 

Pilate, too, had a hand in making Christ’s death 
more bitter. It was the Roman fashion to placard 
above the eriminal the crime on account of which 
he was suffering. Pilate ordered this to be written 
over Christ’s head, “ The King of the Jews.” No 
doubt the insult embodied in that superscription 
was levelled primarily at the Jewish leaders. Pilate 
was repaying them for the humiliation they had 
inflicted upon him. And from.that point of view 
it answered its purpose, for it stung the Jews to 
something like madness. But in insulting the Jews, 
Pilate insulted Jesus too. For that inscription 
meant the repudiation of Christ’s kingship, it 
meant that this Man Who claimed to be a king 
deserved to be treated only as a criminal and a 
slave. 

But what embittered Christ’s death most of all 
was the mockery of His own people and their 
leaders. ‘‘ Those that passed by,” the indiscriminate 
crowd, “ railed on Him and wagged their heads and 
said, ‘Ha! Thou that destroyest the Temple and 
buildest it in three days, save Thyself and come 
down from the Cross.’’’ And the chief priests and 
scribes, while refraining from the open jeering of 
the common people, yet mocked Him among them- 
selves in tones loud enough for Him to hear. “ He 
saved others, Himself He cannot save.” ‘‘ Let the 
Christ the King of Israel now come down from the 
Cross that we may see and believe.” The very 
brigands who were suffermg with Him joined in 
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the chorus of insult. “They that were crucified Mark xv. 
with Him reproached Him.” 22-32. 

What a commentary this all is upon the evil Human 
possibilities of our human nature. The human SRE 
nature I see revealed in the soldiers and the priests 
and the scribes and the people is not so much divine 
as devilish, That men should be able to make a 
jest and joke of the suffering of anyone would have 
been bad enough. But that they should turn the 
dying Christ into an object of mockery argues a 
wickedness almost beyond speech. For this Christ 
Who they mocked was One Who had never done an 
evil deed. He had gone about doing good. He had 
healed the sick; He had cleansed the leper; He 
had turned houses of mourning into houses of 
rejoicing. He had carried joy and blessing with 
Him wherever He went. He was absolutely good, 
utterly loving, entirely holy. And they mocked at 
Him. They turned His dying into a jest. They 
hanged the Incarnate Goodness, and the Incarnate 
Love, and the Incarnate Holiness to a tree, and 
reviled Him as He suffered there. 

The very taunts they levelled at Christ made His The Last 
dying more difficult, because they thrust upon Him Temptation. 
once again the temptation He had fought in the 
Wilderness and in the Garden. They said, ‘‘ Come 
down from the Cross!” They said,“* Save Thyself! ” 

They said that if He came down from the Cross 

‘they would believe. In a word they invited Christ 

to take another and an easier way to the throne 

than the way of the Cross. That was the temptation 

that had dogged His steps all the way through. It 
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faced Him first in the Wilderness when the devil 
offered Him all the kingdoms of the world and the 
glory of them if He would but fall down and worship 
him. It assailed Him again when Peter at the 
mention of the Cross took Him and began to rebuke 
Him saying, “ This shall never be unto Thee.” It 
assailed Him once more in the Garden. It was the 
fight against the temptation to take an easier way 
that made His sweat as it was great drops of blood 
falling to the ground. And through the taunts of 
the people and the priests it assailed Him once 
again on the very Cross itself. “‘ The devil,” says 
Luke in his account of the Temptation in the 
Wilderness, “departed from Him for a season.” 
Yes, it was only “for a season.” The attack was 
again and again renewed. The final victory was 
won only when that cry, “It is finished,” broke 
forth from the lips of the dying but triumphant 
Lord. When He chose to hang there, bearing all 
the pain and shame, there was no more that Satan 
could do. Then was fulfilled that saying of our 
Master’s, “I beheld Satan fallen as lightning from 
heaven.” But it all added to the pains and sufferings 
of Christ. 

And now I turn from the contemplation of the 
wickedness of men to consider the glory of the 
Christ as we see it revealed in this paragraph. And 
first notice the courage of Christ. It seems to have 
been the custom amongst the wealthy and charitable 
ladies of Jerusalem to provide a portion of medicated 
wine for such as were condemned to die by the 
slow agony of the cross in order to make them less 
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sensible to the pain. It was a humane practice, and Mark xv. 
in accordance with their custom they handed to 22-32. 
Christ a vessel containing wine mingled with myrrh 

or gall. Our Lord seems to have put this drink to 

His lips, for the exhaustion of the scourging had 

left Him parched and faint; but when He realised 

what it was, He refused the drink. ‘ He received 

it not.” Why was it that Christ refused to avail 
Himself of this merciful provision? Martyrs in the 
Marian persecution did not hesitate to accept the 

bags of powder provided for them by the kindness 

of friends, in order to escape the slow agony of 

the flames. Why did Christ refuse this stupefying 
draught ? Two or three reasons have been suggested 

and I think there is something in all of them. He The Cup He 
did it because He would not omit one bitter drop Prained- 
in the cup the Father held to His lips. That is a 
significant phrase the writer to the Hebrews uses, 
“He tasted death for every man.” He tasted 
‘death—all there was in death. He did not want, 

shall I say, to slip through. death without knowing 

what it was. He tasted death in all its darkness 

and horror. For a refutation of the charge of 
cowardice you need go no further than this. When 

they offered Christ an opiate, He refused to take it. 

You remember the story of Dr Johnson’s passing. 

One day he asked his doctor to tell him plainly 
whether he could recover. ‘“‘ Give me,” said he, “a 

direct answer.” The doctor, having first asked him 

if he could bear the whole truth, which way soever 

it might lead, and being answered that he could, 
declared that he could not recover without a miracle. 
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“Then,” said the brave old moralist, “I will take 
no more physic, not even my opiates: but I have 
prayed that I may render up my soul to God un- 
clouded.” That was splendid courage, but it 
pales before Christ’s courage on the Cross. There 
was an agony of physical pain, there was a depth 
of spiritual horror in His death which leaves us 
speechless and appalled, and yet with open eye and 
mind unclouded, He faced it all. ‘‘ They offered 
Him wine mingled with myrrh, but He received 
it not.” 

And secondly, notice the meekness of Christ. I 
have read somewhere that oftentimes the victims 
of this awful punishment would rend the air with 
their imprecations. Hanging there, bound and 
helpless, speech was left to them. And maddened 
by the fiery torture they would assail the agents of 
their death with all manner of insult and abuse and 
furious maledictions. But our Lord bore all with 
patience and majestic meekness. “As a sheep 
before her shearers is dumb so He opened not His 
mouth.” I believe it was the meekness and patience 
of Christ on the Cross that Peter had in his mind 
when he wrote, ““ Who, when He was reviled, reviled 


‘not again; when He suffered, threatened not” 


(1 Pet. ii. 23). I sometimes fancy that we are still 
inclined to look for proofs of the Lord’s divinity in 
the wrong place. We are in danger to-day of the 
error of which these priests and scribes were guilty 
long ago. Power is our proof of Deity. If Christ 
would only display His power in some striking way 
so that we might see it, we would believe. But to 
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me the meekness of the Lord seems always more Mark xv. 
impressive even than His mighty works. Here is 22-32. 
meekness nothing less than divine, amid all the 

tortures of the Crucifixion, overwhelmed as He was 

with insult and abuse “no ungentle murmuring 

word escaped His silent tongue.” The only reply 

He made to His tormentors was to pray for them. 

Surely this was the Son of God. 

Finally, what an illustration we have here of the The Self- 

self-sacrifice of Christ. “‘He saved others,” they Stee 
jeered at Him, “ Himself He cannot save.” The 
taunt has been converted into a tribute. It is 
quite true. Just because he wanted to save others, 
He could not save Himself. Only the cannot was 
not the cannot of physical impossibility. The chief 
priests and scribes thought He could not come down 
because the executioners had done their work too 
well, because of the nails driven through His hands 
and His feet, and the ropes around His arms. But 
not all the nails and ropes in Jerusalem could have 
held Christ there had he wished to come down. 
What were nails and ropes to One Who could 
still the tempest with a word, Who had legions of 
angels at His command? No, it was not the nails 
and ropes that held Him there—but His own mighty 
and sacrificial love. No one took His life from 
Him, He laid it down of Himself. And He laid it 
down because that was the only way of gaining 
redemption for the world. 

He could not save Himself because He was intent 
upon saving others. I was in Salisbury Cathedral 
recently, and I saw there a tablet to a doctor who 
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in a visitation of cholera had given himself with 
unstinted devotion to the task of ministering to the 
stricken and especially the poor; who as a result 
caught the deadly sickness himself, and died at thirty- 
two. It reminded me of my Master. There was 
great and self-sacrificing love in both cases. Only 
the love of the Lord was infinitely nobler and more 
beautiful. The young doctor perhaps hoped that 
he might escape. Jesus knew that He must die. 
And He died willingly. To save others He sacrificed 
Himself ; “ Who for the joy that was set before Him 
endured the Cross, despising shame, and hath sat 
down at the right hand of the throne of God 
(Heb. xii. 2). 
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““And when the sixth hour was come, there was darkness 
over the whole land until the ninth hour. And at the ninth 
hour Jesus cried with a loud voice, saying, Eloi, Eloi, lama 
sabachthani? which is, being interpreted, My God, My God, 
why hast Thou forsaken Me? And some of them that stood 
by, when they heard it, said, Behold, He calleth Elias. And 
one ran and filled a spunge full of vinegar, and put it on a reed, 
and gave Him to drink, saying, Let alone; let us see whether 
Elias will come to take Him down. And Jesus cried with a 
loud voice, and gave up the ghost. And the veil of the temple 
was rent in twain from the top to the bottom. And when 
the centurion, which stood over against Him, saw that He so 
cried out, and gave up the ghost, he said, Truly this man was 
the Son of God.” —Marx xv. 33-39. 


Mark remains faithful to his habit of conciseness Mark xv. 
and brevity even in his account of the Lord’s dying. 33-39. 
There were several things of moving and pathetic 
interest which happened in the interval between 

the third hour when they nailed Jesus to the Cross, 

and the sixth hour with which this paragraph begins. 

But Mark passes them over in silence. The one 

thing he is concerned about is that men should 
contemplate the actual dying of the Lord, and that 

in that death they should see not a martyrdom, but | 

the atoning sacrifice of the Son of God’s love. And 

so without staying to notice the events that happened 
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by the way, he passes swiftly to that tremendous 
hour of crisis when having borne our sin and the 
curse of it, the Lord gave up the ghost. 

“ When the sixth hour was come,” he says, that is 
when it was broad noon by the time of day, instead 
of being broad noon, it was more like mid-night, for 
“there was darkness over the whole land until the 
ninth hour.” It was not the darkness of eclipse. 
It may have been nothing more than the darkness 
of a brooding storm, as Dr David Smith suggests. . 
There is nothing in the narrative to suggest it was 
miraculous or supernatural. The evangelists make 
no suggestion as to how the darkness was caused, 
they simply record the fact, that for three long 
hours Jerusalem and the whole land as far as eye 
could see was enveloped in murky gloom. But the 
fact that they record the darkness at all shows this, 
that they felt there was some relation between the 
darkness of nature and the dark deed that was being 
perpetrated upon the Cross. It was as if nature 
went into mourning for the death of Christ. Milton 
giving the reins to his poetic fancy pictures the 
earth as hushed and still and expectant when Jesus 
was born. That is mere imagination. But it is 
simple historic fact that nature dressed herself in 
habiliments of woe when Jesus died. The people 
mocked at the victim, the priests taunted Him and 
jeered at Him, but nature hid her very face for shame. 
Nature sympathised with God ; shared in the sorrow 
of God, “ There was darkness over the whole land 
until the ninth hour.” 

The darkness was not only in nature. There was 
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darkness also in the soul of Christ. For at the Mark xv 
ninth hour the Lord cried with a loud voice saying, 33-39. 
“Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani?” which is being Darkness 
interpreted, ““My God, My God, why hast Thou peg 
forsaken Me?” Now this darkness that over-; Sorrows. 
whelmed the soul of Christ is an infinitely more| 
amazing and awful thing than the darkness which | 
covered the face of the land. For usually our Lord ’ 
lived in the sunshine. Outwardly it is true Jesus’ 
life was hard and rough and troubled enough. He 
had few of what we call the comforts of life. He 
was born into a poor home. At an early age He 
had to address Himself to the hard and wearing toil 
of the carpenter’s shop. He earned His bread in 
the sweat of His face. As a man His poverty 
clung to Him. He had not where to lay His head ; 
He was dependent upon the kindness of friends for 
His support. And He had other trials to bear 
beside those which are incidental to poverty. He 
was a lonely man because He was a misunderstood 
man. The people at large misunderstood Him, at 
one time in mistaken enthusiasm wanting to take 
Him and make Him King, and at another in their 
fury wanting to kill Him out of hand. His disciples 
misinterpreted Him, and with the deeper purposes 
of His soul showed scanty sympathy; His own 
kinsfolk thought Him mad; while as for the leaders 
of the nation—the priests, the scribes, the elders— 
they had pursued Him almost from the first with 
malignant and relentless hatred. 

I agree that, as far as its external conditions belgie 
went, it is hard to conceive a stormier and more Man of Joy. 
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troubled life than that of Jesus. And yet, to say 
that Christ’s was an unhappy life would be to give 
an entirely false impression. He was not simply 
the Man of Sorrows. He was also the Man of Joy. 
He lived in the sunshine. He rarely or never talked 
of His sorrow. What He talked about was His joy. 
“His joy ” was the bequest He wished to leave to 
His disciples. When “ His joy ” was in them there 
would be nothing left to wish for; perfect satis- 
faction and content would be theirs, their joy would 
be fulfilled. And the secret of our Lord’s happiness, 
the source of this deep and abiding joy was His 
consciousness of the Father’s presence and smile. 
Between Him and the Father there was constant 
and unbroken communion. You remember how 
the sense of this uninterrupted fellowship finds 
expression again and again in His speech. “I am 
not alone, the Father is with Me.” ‘‘ Believe Me 
that I am in the Father and the Father in Me.” 
“T and My Father are one.” No matter what our 
Lord’s outward circumstances might be, He knew 
that the Father’s smile was resting upon Him. No 
matter though the priests and people reviled Him, 
He could always hear His Father say, “ Thou art 
My beloved Son.” 

But now, on the Cross, at this sixth hour, His 
soul was overwhelmed with deep night. He felt 
Himself bereft of His Father’s fellowship. He 
missed the shining of His Father’s face. He bore 
the pain of the nails, and the mockery of the people, 
and the taunts of the priests without a murmur. 
But when for a moment God’s face was hidden 
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from Him He broke out into this lamentable and Mark xv. 
heartbroken cry, “My God, My God, why hast 33-39. 
Thou forsaken Me?” 

Now, this brokenhearted cry of our dying Lord The Cry 
is almost too sacred a thing to discuss and analyse. °" the Cross. 
And discuss and analyse it as we may we shall 
never perhaps fully understand the desolation of 
soul that called it forth. The mystery of the Cross | 
is in this cry. And while we may get glimpses into 
the meaning of the Cross, we are constrained to 
confess that there are heights and depths in it that — 
still out-top our knowledge. If I dwell on our Lord’s ° 
bitter cry, it is not because I think I can completely 
explain it. It will suffice to point out some of the 
elements of the deep and measureless sorrow which 
evoked it, and to repudiate some false and cruel 
theories which have been built on the foundation 
of this cry. 

The words themselves, as you all know, are —Not a Cry 
quoted from the first verse of the twenty-second ee 
Psalm. On the lips of the Psalmist they form little 
more than the complaint of a lonely and deserted 
man, But there is a depth of meaning in them 
as Christ used them, that the Psalmist who first 
uttered them knew nothing about. What did they 
mean on the lips of Christ? First of all, we can 
dismiss absolutely the idea that the cry was wrung 
from Him by fear of death. Christ never feared 
the physical fact of death. As a matter of history, 
the victims of this cruel punishment of crucifixion 
longed and cried and prayed for death. Death to 
them was not a foe but a friend, bringing them 
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relief from intolerable agony and pain. Nor was it 
a case of a soul clouded by bodily weakness. In the 
extremity of weakness and pain faith sometimes 
faints and fails. But Christ was not in the extremity 
of bodily weakness. His mind was not clouded. 
He was in the possession not only of all His faculties 
but of a large amount of physical strength when He 
actually died. Christ’s death was not the death of 
one whose vitality was exhausted. He cried with 
“9 loud voice” just before He gave up the ghost. 
The people could not believe that He really was 
dead. Pilate could not believe it when they told 
him. The fact is, Christ did not die as other men 
die. While vitality was strong within Him He laid 
down His life of Himself. 

Again, I entirely repudiate the suggestion that 
this is the cry of “infinite remorse which Christ 
suffered as being the chief Sinner in the universe, 
all the sins of mankind being upon Him.” To 
speak of Christ, even when we think of Him as the 
representative Man, as being the “ chief Sinner in 
the universe” is perilously near blasphemy. And 
to attribute remorse to Christ is to attribute to 
Him a feeling of which He knew absolutely nothing. 
How could One Who knew no sin, neither was 
guile found in His mouth, know “ remorse” ? 
Moreover, the very form of the cry in itself 
puts this explanation clean out of court. This is 
not the cry of One Who felt Himself the chief of 
sinners, this is the ery of One conscious of His 
own innocence. Christ was unconscious of any 
reason for desertion. That is what overwhelmed 
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Thou forsaken Me?” 33-39. 
I will have just as little to say to that other —Nor drawn 
out by “ The 


explanation which declares that Christ on the Cross wot? o¢ 
was enduring the “ wrath of God” even though it God.” 
comes to us backed by the authority of the Shorter 
Catechism. Accepting this explanation, certain 
theologians have spoken of God as hating Christ 
to the uttermost. But this too is something like 
blasphemy. It was in obedience to the Father’s 
will that He hung and suffered there. To say that 
God was angry with Christ because He gave this 
final proof of His obedience, because He became 
obedient unto death even the death of the Cross, is 
to sacrifice the character of God. As a matter of 
fact, “God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto Himself’? (2 Cor v. 19). Christ was His 
beloved Son at the Baptism when He took up His 
redeeming mission, He was His beloved Son at 
the Transfiguration when He faced and accepted 
the Cross, but He was most truly God’s beloved 
Son when He actually hung upon the Cross and in 
obedience to the Father’s will, and to further His 
Father’s redeeming purpose, made that last and 
final and uttermost sacrifice of Himself. “ For 
this,’’ He said Himself, ‘‘ doth the Father love Me, 
because I lay down My life.” 
What then is the explanation of this exceeding —But as the 
bitter cry? I find my clue to its meaning in the ay of the 
: ees : . é in-Bearer. 
way in which Christ identified Himself with men. 
He became bone of our bone, flesh of our flesh. He 
took hold upon the seed of Abraham. He was 
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Mark xv. made in all things like unto His brethren. He 

33-39- entered our family and became our Elder Brother. 
But it was a sinful family He entered, and He, the 
one pure member of it, took the sin of the whole 
family upon His own heart as if it was His own. 
He bore our griefs and carried our sorrows, and the 
Lord laid upon Him the iniquity of us all. The 
Elder Brother did no sin, but He felt the shame 
and pain of His brother’s sins. They sinned, and 
in His own pure soul He felt the guilt. As Paul 
puts it, “ Him Who knew no sin He made to be sin 
on our behalf” (2 Cor. v. 21). Now one bitter and 
inevitable result of sin is this, it separates between 
a man and God. The sinner feels like Cain, “ cast 
out from the presence of the Lord.” Sin like a 
black and threatening cloud hides from man the 
shining of God’s face. 

Now, Christ so realised our sin that for the time 
He shared in that awful doom of sin and His 
fellowship with the Father was arrested. So long as 
He had His Father, nothing mattered. But to be 
robbed of His Father’s fellowship was very death 
to Christ. And yet He submitted to it, because it 
was thus that redemption was to be won. It was 
not that God had withdrawn His face or was angry 
with the Son Who was doing His will. It was that 
these crowding sins of ours hid the vision of God’s 
face. ‘‘It needed not,” as Dr David Smith says, 
“the Father’s displeasure that He might lose the 
sense of the Father’s presence.” 

But God is I find a blessed and helpful truth suggested in 


in the : 
Darkness, this. God may be near to us when we seem to have 
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lost sight of Him. We have our occasional bright Mark xv. 
and sunny days when we can say, “ The Lord is at 33-39. 
my right hand, I shall not be moved.” But there 

come to us also days of darkness when our enemies 

mock at us and say, ‘‘ Where is now thy God?” 

when we ourselves are tempted to think that God 

has clean cast us off, and to cry with our Lord, 

“My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me? ” 

Our prayers seem to go unanswered, and the heavens 

are as brass to our appeal. At such times it will 
comfort us to remember our Lord on the Cross. He 

too felt homeless and forsaken, and yet the Father 

knew and was at hand. It may be just like that 

with us. In the darkest hour He may be near. 
When we fear that He has forgotten us, He may 

be thinking upon us for our good. He can never 
forsake those that trust in Him. 

But note that though apparently forsaken, though\After the 
enveloped in darkness, Christ says, ‘‘ My God, My calle, 
God.” Here is superb and subduing trust. He 
trusted God in the deep night. When He could 
not see Him, He still clung to Him. He was “ my 
God” through it all. Here is the veritable triumph ° 
and climax of faith, to believe in God when we 
cannot see Him: to trust where we cannot trace. 
No soul is ever lost that out of its darkness and 
despair can still ery, “my God.” Follow our Lord’s 
story. Anguish gave place to triumph. “It is 
finished,” is the Lord’s cry. “ Father,” He said, 
“into Thy hands I commend My spirit.” And so it 
will be with us. If in the night we still cling to Him 
and say, “ My God,” the joy of assurance and 
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recovered vision will come in the morning. Only a 
short time elapsed, when Jesus “ crying with a loud 
voice’ (showing that death was not due to ex- 
hausted vitality) gave up the ghost. 

Other men die because their hour is come and 
they cannot help it. But Jesus, while life still beat 
strongly within Him, gave up the ghost. He of His 
own free will laid His life down. There was never 
dying in the world’s history like this. “ Truly,” 
said the Centurion, ‘‘ this Man was the Son of God.” 
It was not the mere suddenness of the dying at the 
last that impressed him, but the whole circumstances 
of it—His answer to the dying thief, His prayer for 
His enemies, His meekness, His moral majesty. 
This pagan soldier had seen nothing like it. “If 
the death of Socrates was that of a sage,” Rousseau 
said, ‘‘ that of Jesus was the death of a God.” Can 
we say less than that? At the foot of the Cross, 
let us make our confession, “Truly this was the 
Son of God.” And believing that Jesus was none 
other than the Son of God, let us rejoicingly believe 
that He offered for sin the “one full perfect and 
sufficient sacrifice, oblation and satisfaction for the 
sins of the whole world.” 
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“There were also women looking on afar off: among whom 
was Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother of James the 
less and of Joses, and Salome; (Who also, when He was in 
Galilee, followed Him, and ministered unto Him ;) and many 
other women which came up with Him unto Jerusalem.”— 
Marx xv. 40, 41. 


Hare and scorn and furious and savage contempt Mark xv 

surged up to the very Cross of Christ, but sympathy 40, 41. 

and love were not wholly lacking. ‘‘ There were The Sorrow- 
: eri tricken 

also women beholding from afar. There were Group. 

also women.” Your picture of the people gathered 

round the Cross is not complete unless you see this 

little group of sorrowing women. They hung upon 

the outskirts of the crowd. They dared not venture 

near. Perhaps it was that they did not care to 

venture into the thick of that mocking, brutal crowd. 

Perhaps it was that they were afraid ; it was scarcely 

safe for anyone to identify himself or herself with 

Christ that day. But there they were beholding! 

And there was a tumult of sorrow in their hearts. 

For like the rest of the Lord’s disciples these women 

had trusted that it was He Who should redeem 

Israel. And here He was dying before their very 

eyes in defeat and shame. They did not know 
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what to think. Their hopes were all in ruins about 
them. Their faith was broken and _ shattered. 
But, amid the ruins of their faith, love still survived. 
Though He was dying there, the despised and 
rejected of men, their hearts still clung to Him, they 
still loved Him, He was to them still the chiefest 
among ten thousand and the altogether lovely. It 
was that love of theirs that brought them to that 
dreadful place. It was torture to them to gaze at 
Christ suffering, and to listen to the insults heaped 
upon His sacred head, but love kept them rooted to 
the spot. Love gave them boldness. Love lent 
them courage. Their perfect love cast out fear. 
The disciples all forsook Him and fled. Peter, 
Thomas, Philip, Matthew, they were nowhere to be 
seen. But there were certain women beholding’ 
from afar. Prominent among them were the three 
whom Mark mentions by name. First and foremost, 
Mary of Magdala, out of whom, the evangelist tells 
us, Jesus had cast seven devils. It was a passion of 
adoring gratitude which brought Mary there. She 
owed everything worth having to the Lord. She 
had been redeemed from the lowest hell by His 
power. The priests and scribes might heap what 
insult and scorn they pleased upon His head, but 
nothing could dethrone Him from the supreme 
place in Mary’s affections, for all she was and hoped 
to be she owed to Him Who hung and suffered there. 
And near her was Mary, the mother of James the 
Less and Joses—James the Less being the second 
Apostle of that name in the little circle of Twelve. 
And near her again was Salome, the mother of 
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James and John. Two mothers of Apostles and a Mark xv. 
woman who was herself an embodiment and illus- 49, 41. 
tration of Christ’s saving power, these were the most 
prominent persons in the little group. This was 
not the first time on which they showed their 
devotion to the Lord, for they, says Mark, ‘“‘ when 
He was in Galilee followed Him and ministered unto 
Him.” Our English translation scarcely reproduces 
the exact force of the Greek. The Twentieth Century 
Testament is nearer the mark where it renders the 
words, “all of whom used to accompany Jesus 
when He was in Galilee and attend on Him.” 
What a vivid light this throws upon the conditions Their Work. 
under which Christ exercised His Galilean ministry. 
It is not altogether easy for us to reconstruct the 
historic conditions. Supposing that we had been 
privileged to watch Christ in His journeying through 
Galilee—we should have seen Him, as other Jewish 
rabbis had been, accompanied by a little group of 
chosen disciples. But the twelve Apostles were not 
the only people in the entourage of Christ. There 
were also some humble, devoted women in it too. 
And what was the special function or office of these 
women? They “ministered unto Him.” “ There 
were humbler points in His personality,” says Dr 
Morison, ‘in which He touched the conditions of 
ordinary mortals, numerous little wants to which 
they were capable of ministering and by their 
attention to which they could leave Him dis- 
embarrassed for His higher engagements.” Let me 
put that in slightly simpler and plainer language. 
When Jesus took up the work of preaching, He 
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gave up His home and His livelihood. From the 
material point of view He was worse off than the 
birds and the beasts, for, as He Himself put it, 
while foxes had holes and the birds of the air had 
nests, the Son of Man had not where to lay His head. 
During the whole period of His public ministry 
Jesus was entirely dependent upon the!kindness of 
His friends for sustenance and support. And that 
that was the special duty these faithful women 
took upon themselves. They “ ministered ” to Him. 
They took care of His physical comfort. They 
prepared a home for Him. They looked after His 
rest and refreshment. Jesus was so absorbed in 
His work that He was neglectful of Himself. He 
had no leisure so much as to eat. I picture to 
myself these devoted women with gentle firmness 
pressing food upon Him, taking care of Him as a 
mother would take care of her son. 

And all this suggests certain thoughts about the 
services women have rendered to Christ and His 
cause all down the centuries. This is the first little 
group of ministering women, but they have never 
lacked their successors. Women have always been 
prominent amongst those who follow Christ and 
minister to Him. I wonder sometimes what the 
Church would have been like, what indeed the 
Church of Christ would have done, but for its 
saintly, devoted, godly women. In every age they 
have been the Church’s strength; they are the 
Church’s strength at this very hour. In a way, I 
am not at all surprised to find that women are 
foremost in the service of Christ, for they owe Him 
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a vast and incalculable debt. From one point of Mark xv. 
view, it is almost true to say that Christ has done 40, 41. 
for the whole of womankind what He did for Mary 

of Magdala in particular. He found womankind 

in the horrible pit and the miry clay, in a state 

of degradation and dishonour, treated as mere 
chattels or things. From that pit of dishonour and 

shame it was Christ’s hand that lifted woman up 

and set her on that pinnacle of respect and dignity 

on which she stands to-day. Even men, like Comte, 

who reject Christ’s Gospel, admit frankly that He 
immeasurably raised the status of women. So that, 

it is not surprising that women should be foremost 

in the service of Christ. They are simply discharging 

a vast and infinite debt. 

“They ministered’? unto Him! And what an —Its 
enlarged conception of ministry a little phrase like FaDay 
that suggests! Mary of Magdala and Mary the 
mother of James and Salome, “ ministered” to 
Christ by just attending to the needs of our Lord 
and His disciples. Have we not, in our time, unduly 
narrowed that word “ministry”? ~The public 
preaching of the word is not the only ministry 
Christian folk can render. The point. has been 
raised afresh, and in a very definite form, whether 
women ought not to be allowed to preach and 
speak in churches. I do not say that women have 
no right to take part in public services. They have 
most right. But let us not make the tragic mistake 
of thinking that the only “ ministry” of Christ is 
a public ministry. Christ has some of His most 
faithful and useful “ ministers” amongst timid and 
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shrinking women who never dare make their voices 
heard in the public worship of the sanctuary. I 
think of my own mother. I never heard her voice 
lifted up in one service. I never heard her even 
offer a word of prayer in public. But I know that 
she was a devoted “ minister” of the Lord. And 
what was true of my own mother is true of those 
multitudes of godly mothers who are the saving of 
our homes and the strength of our land. And not 
only of mothers, but of those other women like 
Mary of Magdala, who have no children of their 
own, but lavish the affection of their souls upon the 
sick and the helpless and the forlorn of whom this 
world of ours is so full. These are the Salomes and 
Marys of our modern Christian life, and they are as 
true “ ministers’ of Christ, as those others whose 
calling it is to stand in our pulpits. 

But it is not only in the case of women, but with 
regard to all Christian folk that we need this wider 
conception of ministry. Every Christian is or 
ought to be a minister. There is a striking passage 
in St Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians about the 
function which pastors and preachers have to fill, 
the force of which I do not think the average 
Christian man has grasped. Paul says that God 
gave the Church Apostles, evangelists, pastors and 
teachers, for the perfecting of the saints, “ unto the 
work of ministering ” (Ephes. iv. 12). Now that is 
an ambiguous rendering. Although this view is not 
accepted by most scholars, I prefer to follow the 
rendering given in the Twentieth Century Testament, 
“He gave His Church Apostles, evangelists, pastors 
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and teachers, to fit His people for the work of the Mark xv. 
ministry.” It is, then, to the work of ministry 40, 41. 
that we are all called; and this work is within the 

reach of every one of us. We want our preachers 

and pastors and teachers of course. But they are 

not the only ministers; and theirs is not the only 

form of ministry. There is a gracious ministry that 

can be exercised in the home; there is a ministry 

that can be exercised in the office and the shop; 

there is the ministry of the personal word which is 

within the reach of every one of us; there is the 
ministry of prayer. And there is the ministry of 
simple kindness and beneficence. We can still 

“ attend” to Christ as these women did. We can 

still minister to His necessities. For He walks 

our ways still in the shape of the poor and lonely 

and sick who need our help. May God give us 
grace—like these holy women—to do what we can, 

to render our service. 
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“And now when the even was come, because it was the 
preparation, that is, the day before the sabbath, Joseph of 
Arimathea, an honourable counsellor, which also waited for 
the kingdom of God, came, and went in boldly unto Pilate, 
and craved the body of Jesus. And Pilate marvelled if He were 
already dead: and calling unto him the centurion, he asked 
him whether He had been any while dead. And when he knew 
it of the centurion, he gave the body to Joseph. And he bought 
fine linen, and took Him down and wrapped Him in the linen, 
and laid Him in a sepulchre which was hewn out of a rock, and 
rolled a stone unto the door of the sepulchre.”—Marx xv. 42-46. 


Aut His life through Christ had more friends than 
the world dreamed of. Had you asked one of the 
leaders of His day, what friends and followers Jesus 
had, he might have replied scornfully and con- 
temptuously, “ Just a handful of ignorant Galileans 
of no account.” The Jerusalem Pharisees noted 
the fact, that none of the rulers or the Pharisees 
believed on Him. They tried to create prejudice 
against Christ by making it out that no person of 
intelligence or standing accepted His claims; that 
it was only amongst the ignorant, uncultivated, 
credulous people of the North that He found 
followers. Yet all the time Christ had His followers 
even in Jerusalem, and numbered friends amongst 
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people of culture and station. In the days of Mark xv. 
Christ’s popularity they did not obtrude themselves 42-46. 
very much. They kept modestly, or, if you prefer 

so to put it, timidly, in the background. But when 
troubles came and the day of the Lord’s distress 
dawned, they came out of their hiding places, stood 

by His side and comforted Him with their devotion 

and love. They were like the stars, they only 
revealed themselves when the darkness fell. Here 

in the paragraph we read of an “ unknown friend ” 

who charged himself with the care of the last 
tender offices of respect and love ; it was Joseph of 
Arimathea, an honourable councillor, but a secret 
disciple, who provided the Lord with a grave. But 
before we concentrate our attention on Joseph, 

let us run through the story. 

It was a Friday on which our Lord was sacrificed, The Death 
that is, it was the Preparation or the day before ee d. 
the Jewish Sabbath ; and the Sabbath that followed 
the day of our Lord’s death was one of especial 
sanctity because it was the Paschal Sabbath. Now 
it was the cruel Roman custom to leave the bodies 
of the crucified hanging on their crosses for a length 
of time, exposed to sun and rain and to the attacks 
of carrion birds and beasts of prey. But the more 
humane Jewish Law commanded (as you will see 
from the concluding paragraph of Deut. xxiii.) 
that the bodies of executed people should not remain 
a night upon the tree, but should be taken down 
and buried the same day. I do not know whether 
the Romans always respected the Jewish prejudice 
in this respect: I do not even know whether the 
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Jews asked them in ordinary cases to make this 
concession to their prejudices. But this was not 
an ordinary case. It was the Eve of the Passover. 
And they did not want their city on the day of the 
great Feast to be defiled by the vision of those 
three corpses hanging on their crosses. So they 
went to Pilate and begged that the legs of the 
crucified might be broken in order to hasten death 
(for death by crucifixion was a slow and even 
prolonged agony), and that their bodies might be 
taken away. In the case of the two robbers this 
was done; but in the case of Christ it was un- 
necessary, for death had taken place already, though 
the soldier to make assurance doubly sure thrust 
his sword into the Lord’s side, and so drew out that 
stream of blood and water which by some has been 
taken as evidence that our Lord died literally of 
a broken heart. 

Now Joseph knew full well what happened to the 
bodies of crucified criminals, unless friends came 
forward and by gifts of money to the authorities 
purchased the privilege of affording them decent 
burial; he knew that they were cast out as refuse 
to be devoured by pariah dogs or indecent birds. 
And so he plucked up courage to intervene just at 
this point. “ When even was now come,” that is, 
in the space between afternoon and sunset, Joseph 
took his courage in both hands, went boldly in 
unto Pilate and asked for the body of Jesus. The 
“boldness”? came in here, his preferment of this 
request meant the open avowal to Pilate and 
probably also to the Jews, that he was a friend and 
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disciple of Jesus. And that was an avowal which Mark xv. 
required some pluck for a man in Joseph’s position 42-46. 
to make. But he made it. He risked everything 

and made his request to Pilate. 

Pilate was surprised to hear that Jesus was Pilate’s 
already dead. He could not believe it was true Compliance. 
until he had called the Centurion who was in charge 
of the execution, and had verified the fact. But 
when he knew it was even so, “‘he granted the 
corpse to Joseph.” The words in this phrase are 
arresting. The verb translated “grant” means 
“ gave as a free gift.”” The word I render “ corpse” 
is also significant. Though used in the New Testa- 
ment much as we use “body”; it here seems 
definitely to imply a dead body. Looking at these 
two words, commentators give two completely 
opposite accounts of Pilate’s conduct. Fastening on 
that word corpse Dr Chadwick sees in this another 
illustration of Pilate’s incurable frivolity. ‘‘ He 
gave away the corpse as if it was a worthless thing.” 
“Take it, I make you a free gift of it.” On the 
other hand, commentators, emphasising the word 
“gave freely,” see here again another proof of the 
deep impression Christ had made upon Pilate. 
Everything was extraordinary about this person. 

His bearing at the trial had been extraordinary. 
His character was extraordinary. Now the manner 
of death was extraordinary. Pilate was so deeply 
impressed that for once in a way he forgot to be 
avaricious; he declined to take the money which 
it was usual for Governors to demand, and probably 
was offered by Joseph for the right of taking Christ’s 
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body down and burying it. On the whole I incline 
to this second explanation. Pilate had been im- 
pressed by Christ all the way through. It would 
be strictly in line with his conduct throughout the 
trial that he should show this much respect for the 
dead body of the Man, the like of Whom his eyes 
had never beheld before, to grant it freely without 
bribe or price to this honourable councillor when 
he asked for it. At any rate, Pilate granted the 
petition of Joseph who immediately hurried back 
to Calvary, and with reverent hands took the body 
of Jesus down from the Cross. 

Joseph was joined in the sad task, according to 
St John’s account, by Nicodemus. Together they 
wrap the Lord’s body in a clean linen cloth, placing 
the spices, which Nicodemus had brought, in the 
folds of the linen, as they wrapped it round. There 
was need for haste, as the Sabbath was swiftly 
drawing on (for Sabbath, as you remember, always 
began at sunset on the preceding day). But happily 
Joseph had a garden near at hand, and in that 
garden a tomb hewn out of the solid rock, in which 
Joseph intended that one day his own body should 
lie. To that garden they hurry with the sacred 
body ; in Joseph’s new tomb they reverently lay it, 
and then they roll a great stone into the mouth of 
the tomb. 

Now look at the character of Joseph as here 
revealed. 

There are two facts about Joseph upon which 
the evangelist lays emphasis. He was himself 
looking for the Kingdom of God; and he was a 
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councillor of honourable estate, that is to say, he Mark xv. 
was a man of rank and standing in the councils of 42-46. 
the nation. Now those two facts in themselves 
suffice to explain Joseph’s spiritual history. The 
first explains how he came to be a disciple of Christ 
at all, and the second explains why it was that for 
a long time Joseph feared to declare himself, and 
was content to remain a secret disciple for fear of 
the Jews. Let us take the first fact to begin with. 
“He was himself also looking for the Kingdom of 
God.” In other words Joseph was one of those 
faithful souls in Palestine who longed for the coming 
of Messiah and expected His speedy advent. There 
were in Jerusalem many who belonged to this 
noble order of expectant souls. While, perhaps, the 
majority of the people allowed themselves to be 
absorbed in the business and pleasures of this life, 
the eyes of these people were always on the watch 
for the first sign of Messiah’s approach. They 
watched for Him more eagerly than they who 
watch for the morning. Now there is a promise 
that everyone that seeketh findeth. The man who 
waits and watches for the Lord does not wait and 
watch in vain. The vision he has watched for 
comes at length to gladden his eyes and bring peace 
_ to his soul. And how did it fare with Joseph? 
When the first reports about Jesus got noised 
abroad, they may have stirred strange feelings in 
Joseph’s soul. I believe, nay, I will go further and 
say, I am absolutely certain that Joseph journeyed 
North to see and hear for himself. I am quite 
sure that he made one in those crowds that hung 
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on his lips; that he was amongst the wondering 
multitude who beheld His works of mercy upon 
the blind and lame and the leprous and the possessed; 
that he was one of those who held that no one could 
do the works that Jesus did unless God was with 
Him. Yes, in his soul, Joseph said, “I have found 
Him of Whom Moses in the Law and the Prophets 
did write.” 

But how was it, if what I have been saying is 
true, that Joseph is not mentioned in the list of 
Christ’s disciples? How was it that the rulers in 
Jerusalem were obviously unaware that he had 
become a friend and disciple of Christ? The answer 
to these questions is to be found in the second fact 
about Joseph which the evangelist emphasises. He 
was one who looked for the Kingdom of God, but 
he was also a councillor of honourable estate, a 
man of rank and position, and as Matthew adds, 
rich into the bargain. All this explains why, though 
Joseph was sure in his soul that Jesus was the 
Messiah, he was not to be found in the circle of His 
disciples, and openly, at any rate, he was not seen 
in the Lord’s company. 

You remember how Christ, commenting on the 
departure of the rich young ruler, says, “ How 
hardly,” that is, with what difficulty, “shall they 
that have riches enter into the Kingdom of God” 
(x. 23). Joseph’s conduct will serve as a commen- 
tary on that word! Had Joseph been a poor man, 
he would, I believe, have been among Christ’s open 
and avowed disciples. He might perhaps have 
been a member of the glorious company of the 
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Apostles. But he was an honourable councillor: Mark xv. 
he was rich, and he was not willing to pay the price 42-46. 
of open discipleship. The Jews had agreed that 
if any one confessed Christ, he should be put out 
of the Synagogue; excommunicated, treated as an 
outcast. And Joseph, the honourable councillor, 
was not prepared to make that sacrifice. He had 
not got to the point when he was ready to count all 
things but loss for Christ. And so he was a disciple, 
but secretly, for fear of the Jews. 

Can a man be a secret disciple? They try to be. 4, 
_ There are plenty of timid, trembling souls who really Failure. 
love the Lord, and yet are afraid to declare their 
love. But in the long run, no man can be a secret 
disciple. A man came to his minister once and 
asked him, “‘ Can I be a disciple of Jesus without 
anybody knowing it?” “ No,” replied his minister, 
“‘ whoever wants to be in partnership with Christ, 
must write his name upon the sign-board.” The 
attempt to be a secret disciple is trying to get the 
Crown without the Cross, to get the palm without 
the dust, to get the reward of discipleship without 
paying the price. As a matter of fact, it cannot be 
done, for at least two reasons. Ifa man is a disciple, 
the fact will reveal itself. The Christian character 
does not need a label to make it known. “ How 
can a man be concealed?” cries Emerson. Char- 
acter evermore declares itself. No, it is impossible 
for a man to conceal himself. And it is certainly 
impossible for a Christian man to conceal himself. 
If the love of Christ is in a man’s heart, it will 
reveal itself in word and act and life. “They took 
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knowledge of them that they had been with Jesus,” 
it is said of Peter and John. And if we have really 
been with Jesus, all the world will know. Disciple- 
ship, if it is real, simply cannot be kept secret. 
Moreover, Jesus refuses to acknowledge the secret 
disciple. He knows that discipleship means suffering 
and sacrifice. He knows that a big price has to be 
paid. And He summons men to pay the price, 
and make the sacrifice. You remember Mazzini’s 
ery to young Italy, “Come and suffer.” And 
Christ’s call to man took a similar tone. Christ 
never for a moment disguised the fact that disciple- 
ship was a costly business. But He never hesitated 
to ask men to pay the cost. But Joseph was not 
willing to pay the cost. And as I think of him, 
believing in Christ in his soul and yet clinging to 
his riches and his honourable councillorship, I begin 
to tremble for Joseph. For there is another solemn 
and almost menacing word of the Lord. “‘ Whoso- 
ever shall be ashamed of Me and of My words... . 
the Son of Man also shall be ashamed of him when 
He cometh in the glory of His Father with the 
holy angels” (viii. 38). 

But happily for Joseph, if, at the beginning, his 
fear overcame his love, in the end his love cast out 
his fear. And strangely enough it was in the day 
of our Lord’s shame and defeat that Joseph declared 
himself. It was when the disciples forsook Him and 
fled that Joseph came and stood by His side. Upon 
fine natures danger acts like a call to courage and 
high resolve. Men who on ordinary days seem 
hesitant and timid, in days of crisis get nerved to a 
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pitch of daring that knows no shred of fear. When Mark xv. 
Christ hung on the Cross scorned and dead, Joseph 42-46. 
went in boldly unto Pilate and asked for the body 

of Jesus. “He ventured to go in,” for it took 
courage to do what Joseph did. It took courage to 

face Pilate, sore as he was after his defeat in the 
morning. It took courage to concern himself with 

a dead body at that particular time, for it meant 

that Joseph would incur defilement and would, 
therefore, be allowed no participation in the great 
Paschal celebration. And above everything, it took 
courage to declare to his fellow-countrymen, to all 

the members of the council with whom he had been 
accustomed to associate, in the very hour of their 
insolence and triumph, that he was a follower and 

a friend of the Jesus Whom they had crucified. 

And still it requires cowrage to become a disciple The Call 
of Jesus. Not courage of the sort Joseph showed. fF Courage. 
It is not the opposition and hate of the outside world 
we have to fear. Our difficulty comes in dealing 
with our own appetites and lusts and passions, in 
crucifying our flesh, in deliberately laying self 
upon the altar. But even this difficulty can be 
overcome. We shall have courage even to lay self 
on the altar if we have Joseph’s passionate and 
whole-hearted love. 
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“And when the sabbath was past, Mary Magdalene, and Mary 
the mother of James, and Salome, had bought sweet spices, 
that they might come and anoint Him. And very early in the 
morning the first day of the week, they came unto the sepulchre 
at the rising of the sun. And they said among themselves, 
Who shall roll us away the stone from the door of the sepulchre ? 
And when they looked, they saw that the stone was rolled away : 
for it was very great.”—Mark xvi. 1-4, 


Tue greatest thing in the Christian Religion, at 
any rate on its practical side, is love. Our Lord 
Himself summed up all the Commandments in the 
commandment to love God and love one’s neighbour. 
The Apostle Paul declared that love was the fulfilling 
of the Law. Now there is, as it seems to me, a 
theory and a practice of Christian love. When it 
comes to the theory, it is all set out for us in that 
matchless, exquisite hymn on love in 1 Cor. xiii, 
There is no more familiar passage in the whole 
of sacred writing. We are quite aware of what 
Christian love is like; it never fails; it hopeth, 
believeth, endureth all things ; it rejoiceth not with 
iniquity but rejoiceth with the truth; it outlasts 
prophecy and tongues; it is greater than either 
faith or hope. That is the theory of Christian love. 
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But where shall we look for illustration of the Mark xvi. 
practice of it? We have all of us sadly to confess 1-4. 
we are better at the theory than we are at the 
practice of love. But if I were asked to give an 
example of Christian love in action, I should point 
to these holy women who ministered to Christ in 
Galilee; who watched Him die upon the Cross ; 
who followed Him to the tomb and beheld where 
Joseph and Nicodemus laid Him; who very early 
on the first day of the week came with the spices 
they had prepared to anoint His dead body. 
~ Here, for example, is love in its patient endurance. The 
“ An angel declareth the Resurrection of Christ to Endurance 
three women ’’—so the paragraph is summed up 
in our A.V. But as far as the women them- 
selves are concerned, “ Love never faileth,” is the 
aptest title. “ Many waters cannot quench love,” 
says the writer of the Song of Songs, “neither 
can the floods drown it.” No! If floods could 
drown it and many waters could quench it, the love 
of these women would have been quenched and 
drowned clean out of existence. For what deep 
waters of affliction they had been through; and 
what floods of sorrow had surged up against them ! 
They had seen Christ made a gazing stock. They 
had seen Him branded as a criminal. They had 
seen Him die a slave’s death. And they had hoped 
it was He Who should redeem Israel! They had 
hoped that it was He Who was to sit on David's 
throne! The Cross therefore shattered all their 
expectations. But amid the wreckage and ruin 
only one thing remained unshaken and unimpaired, 
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and that was love. Faith had gone, hope had gone, 
but love endured. ‘‘ When the Sabbath was past, 
Mary Madgalene, and Mary the mother of James, 
and Salome bought spices that they might come 
and anoint Him.” They did all that for a dead 
Jesus, a Jesus Who by dying had falsified every 
hope and expectation. “ Love never faileth.” 

And here is love in its lavishness. “‘Love is kind,” 
says the Apostle. A commentator suggests that 
the word indicates the self-abandonment of kindness. 
Love is always lavish, uncounting in the deeds of 
kindness which it does. And that characteristic 
of love I find illustrated in the action of these holy 
women. You will notice that two out of the three 
who are mentioned as paying this early visit to the 
sepulchre are also mentioned in the last verse of 
the preceding chapter as having beheld where Christ 
was laid. That is to say, they watched His burial. 
They were there watching and weeping when 
Joseph and Nicodemus paid the last tender rites of 
reverence and affection to His body. And therefore 
they must have noticed Nicodemus’ lavish offering 
of spices. He brought, John says, a mixture of 
myrth and aloes, about a hundred pounds’ weight— 
enough, says one of the commentators, to cover 
the whole body and the floor of the tomb. “‘ More,” 
says another “than was used in the funerals of the 
richest men.” And yet, though they had seen all 
that, I read here that “ Mary Magdalene, and Mary 
the mother of James, and Salome bought spices.” 
“Bought spices!”—although Nicodemus had 
already lavished a hundred pounds’ weight upon the 
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Lord’s body. It looks a work of supererogation. Mark xvi. 
Judas would have said of the action of these 1-4. 
women, what he said of the action of Mary at 

the Bethany feast, ‘‘ Whereunto is this waste?” 
But “Love is kind.” Love is literally “ self-aban- 
doned”’ in its kindness. Love never calculates ; 

love never economises: love never bargains. 
Love is open-handed, free, generous, lavish. Love 
never asks what other people have done; love 
always wants to know how much it can do itself. 
“What shall f render unto the Lord for all His 
benefits towards me?” is its cry. And that was 

the kind of love these women showed when they 
bought spices to add to Nicodemus’ bounteous 
provision. 

And here also is love in its eagerness. These cere in its 
women seized the first available opportunity of F48°*ess: 
rendering their offices of reverent love to the body 
of the Lord. They were awake while the rest of 
the world slept. It was “very early’ on the first 
day of the week, says St Mark, that they set out 
for the tomb. It was at “early dawn,” says St 
Luke. It was “yet dark,” says St John. The 
probability is that the first signs of the approach of 
the sun lit up the sky as they neared the tomb, but 
it was dark when they sallied forth. They could 
not wait for daylight to come, such was their loving 
haste to reach the grave. The Greeks did well to 
picture Love as a boy with wings. For that is the 
characteristic of love : it is swift, speedy, eager. Do 
you know what it is to have been absent for weeks 
and to have travelled far from your loved ones? 
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Then you know this also, that when you have set 
your face homewards, ocean greyhounds and express 
trains do not travel swift enough for your love. 
Love is a winged creature—swift, eager, impatient. 
And so it was with these women. Had they been 
professional anownters, had it been a mere matter 
of business with them, they would have waited for 
business hours, they would have waited till the day 
had fairly come. But love reckons nothing of 
hours. Love is always hasting. “How am I 
straitened,” said the Lord of His work, “till it 
be accomplished.” And the same pressure and 
constraint was on these women. “Very early on 
the first day of the week,” while it was yet dark 
they were on the way to the tomb. It was the 
winged eagerness of love. 

And here, too, is love in its disinterestedness. 
“ Love,” says the Apostle once more, ‘ seeketh not 
its own.” That is a mark of real love, it lavishes 
itself expecting to get nothing back. There is no 
such thing as a selfish love. It is a contradiction in 
terms. You might as well talk of a white black, 
or a sunny night. Love is the antithesis of selfish- 
ness. Selfishness looks in; love looks out. Selfish- 
ness thinks only of its own things; love thinks of 
the things of others. Selfishness asks, “‘ What shall 
Iget?” Love asks, “ What canI give?” We talk 
in our familiar speech of what we call “ cupboard 
love.” And by “cupboard love,” we mean the 
show of affection where we stand to gain by it. Such 
a thing is not unknown. People will sometimes pay 
a great deal of attention to other people by whom 
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they expect to profit. The fuss folk make of rich Mark xvi. 
relations, for example, has passed into a proverb. 1-4. 
But “cupboard love” is not love at all. It is 
selfishness masquerading as love. It is Satan 
appearing as an angel of light. For this is the 
mark of genuine love, it is disinterested, unselfish, 

“it seeketh not its own.” Do you remember our 
Lord’s advice as to the people to be invited to our 
feasts? ‘‘ When thou makest a feast,” said Jesus, 

“call the poor, the lame, the maimed, the halt, the 
blind.” There would be genuine love and kindness 

in such an invitation; it would reveal a really 
unselfish desire to make the world a happier and 
brighter place, “for they cannot recompense thee.” 

And that is the mark of love, it never expects to be 

paid back. We do not really love Christ until we Loving 
love Him for Himself. We do not love Him until fptst for 
we love Him not with the thought of gaining aught, 

or seeking a reward. Supposing there were no 
heaven to gain or hell to shun, how should we feel 

to Christ then? Do you remember that little poem 

of Richard Watson Gilder, called The Song of a 
Heathen ? 


“Tf Jesus Christ is a Man, 
And only a Man, I say 
That of all mankind I will cleave to Him, 
And to Him will I cleave alway. 


If Jesus Christ is a God, 

And the only God—I swear, 

I will follow Him through heaven and hell, 
The earth, the sea, and the air.” 
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Jesus Christ anyhow, anywhere, everywhere, through 
good report or evil report, whether for loss or gain, 
Jesus Christ for His own sake, that is the only real, 
genuine love. Now, the love of these women was 
exactly of that unselfish and disinterested kind. 
They brought the spices which they had prepared, to 
anoint a dead Jesus. They did this kindly service 
to One from Whom there could be no prospect of 
a return, not a word of thanks, not even a smile. 
They did it not with the hope of reward, but just 
because they loved Him, with a pure devoted and 
unselfish love. 

Here, I say, we get the love of that chapter, 
1 Cor. xiii., in action. The beautiful theory is here 
reduced to still more beautiful and glorious practice. 
And in the light of all this, I have been putting 
questions to my own soul as to the nature and 
quality of the love which I profess to have. And as 
I put them to my own soul so would I also address 
them now to those who shall read this chapter. 
(1) First of all, then, as to this matter of endurance. 
“Love never faileth.” What about my love? 
What about yours? Has it never failed? Is it 
burning as strongly and brightly as it did on the 
day on which its flame was first kindled? “I have 
this against thee,” was the message of the angel to 
the Church at Ephesus, “ that thou didst leave thy 
first love.” “‘ Because iniquity shall be multiplied, 
the love of many shall wax cold,” said our Lord 
Himself. “The love of many shall wax cold.” 
That solemn word has been fulfilled in the experience 
of multitudes of people. The glow and ardour and 
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enthusiasm of their early devotion have died down. Mark xvi. 
“Demas has forsaken me.” “ Ye did run well!” 1-4. 
They had lost. their first love. Disappointment, 
delay, hardship, difficulty had weakened it, smothered 

it, almost entirely destroyed it. But the mark of a 
real, vital, heart-felt love is this, it holds on. Through 
delay, difficulty, hardship, temptation, it holds on: 
through shame and insult and rejection, through 

the Cross and the Grave it holds on. Our love is 
often sorely tried, does it hold on? For that is the 
mark of a genuine love—it never faileth, it hopeth, 
believeth, endureth all things. 

(2) And then what about the matter of love’s —As to 
lavishness ? | Giving is of the very nature of love, pel ee 
and the giving is always without stint or measure. 

It scorns the love of nicely-calculated less or more. 
“ Love is kind,”’ it is self-abandoned in its kindness. 
Well, what about our love? Our love to Christ, I 
mean. Is it lavish? Is it without stint? Is it 
self-abandoned? I do not want to judge harshly 
or to speak unkindly, but I ask myself sometimes 
whether there is very much sign of an abandoned 
love in a fact like this, that we spend more on 
Christmas cards than all the Churches put together 
spend on the work of extending the Kingdom of 
Christ. That is to say, we spend more on wishing 
our friends the greetings of the season than we do 
on helping our Lord to see of the travail of His soul. 
And that is typical of our general attitude. We 
are free in spending on our own pleasures ; we grudge 
the money we give to Christ. But money is not 
the only, or even the best, gift we can offer Him, 
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Mark xvi, What about our personal service? How much of 
I-4. that have we given Him? You know, when a 
person loves a man or a.cause he never thinks any 
trouble too great to advance that man’s or that 
cause’s interest. Think, for example, of the zeal 
men will show and the labour they will undertake 
to win success for their candidate and party at 
election times! Christian folk scarcely show that 
kind of abandoned zeal, do they? Yet surely the 
cause of Christ is better worthy of labour and 
sacrifice than the cause of a party. Have we 
made sacrifices? Have we been lavish of time 
and money and labour in the holy cause of 


Christ ? 
—As to (3) And then what of that quality of disinterested- 
Love in ness? Our religion has a good deal to say about 
its Disinter- 


estedness, rewards and punishment. It is perfectly true that 
the man who in the enthusiasm of his love leaves all 
and follows Christ is no loser. The Christian life is 
not impoverishment, but enrichment. The disciple 
gets a hundred-fold even in this life, and in the 
world to come life everlasting. And it is perfectly 
true that the man who turns his back on Christ and 
lives for self and sin, dooms himself to eternal loss. 
And yet, we can scarcely call ourselves Christian at 
all, if we only follow Christ for the sake of avoiding 
punishment or winning the reward. We are only 
genuine Christians when we follow Christ for love. 
Love is never prudent, love is passionate. Love 
“seeketh not its own.” Here is the root of all 
genuine discipleship and service, “The love of 
Christ constraineth me.” 
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I have been inviting you to look within, to Mark xvi. 
examine your own hearts to see whether this lavish, 1-4. 
unfailing, self-sacrificing love dwells within them. 

The examination is bound to be a humbling one. 
But it is well to be humbled and ashamed, if it leads 
us to make this our daily and hourly prayer : 


“More love, O Christ to Thee, more love to Thee, 
This is the prayer I make on bended knee, 
More love, O Christ, to Thee, more love to Thee.” 
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** And they said among themselves, Who shall roll us away 
the stone from the door of the sepulchre? And when they 
looked, they saw that the stone was rolled away: for it was 
very great, And entering into the sepulchre, they saw a young 
man sitting on the right side, clothed in a long white garment ; 
and they were affrighted.”—-Manrx xvi. 3-5. 


In continuing the story of the holy women I feel 
almost constrained to do so in terms of love; for it 
is love that I still find illustrated in their conduct. 
When they set out in the darkness of that early 
morning for the tomb, all their thoughts were of 
their buried Lord, and the honour they meant to 
pay Him. But they had inadvertently left out of 
their calculations one most important factor. 
Apparently they had never heard that to make 
assurance doubly sure the priests had sealed the 
stone with the official seal, and had also set a guard 
to prevent any intruders from coming near. All 
they knew about was the great stone which they 
had seen Joseph and Nicodemus roll up to the 
entrance of the grave on the Friday. As they 
stole through the silent streets on their kindly and 
gracious errand, the remembrance of that struck a 
sort of chill to their souls. It seemed to doom 
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their errand to failure ; it seemed to make absolutely Mark xvi. 
impossible the fulfilment of their loving purpose. 3-5. 
For the stone was “very great,” far beyond the 
power of a few weak women to roll away. The 
consternation the remembrance of this “very 
great”? stone caused them is suggested by the 
form of the Greek verb. “ They were saying among 
themselves,” our R.V. translates, and that is an 
improvement upon the A.V. with its “they said,” 

as it does suggest continuance. “They kept 
saying,” would have brought out the idea which 
the Greek tense suggests. This one difficulty 
absorbed their thought. They “‘kept saying to 
one another, who shall roll us away the stone?” 
But though they remembered that a great stone 

lay across the mouth of the tomb, they never seem 

to have dreamed of turning back. Not one of them 
seems to have said, “It’s of no use, we might just 

as well go home.” They realised all about the Constraining 
seemingly insuperable difficulty that confronted 4°v* 
them, they could not get that great stone out of 
their minds, they kept saying to one another, 

“‘ Who shall roll us away the stone?” and yet, in 
spite of it all, they held on their way. And if you 

ask me why, I can only answer that love constrained 
them. I do not know what they expected when 
they got there. Possibly, as some rather prosaic 
commentators suggest, they thought they might 
find some labourers on their way to work, or Joseph’s 
own gardener who would help them to open the 
tomb. Possibly, I say, but I do not know. What I 

do know is, that love constrained them to press on. 
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And here I get another quality of a real and 
genuine love for the Lord—there is an element 
of holy recklessness about it. “Love hopeth all 
things,” says the Apostle. “ Hopeth all things,” 
hopes in spite of difficulties, and obstacles, and 
impossibilities. Hopeth all things, hopeth always, 
hopeth everywhere. There is a sort of reckless, and 
abandoned courage about love. ‘‘ Magnificent,” 
said Napoleon about a charge the British cavalry 
made upon the serried ranks of the French infantry, 
“‘ magnificent, but not war.” If I may use the 
illustration (though it is obviously imperfect), love 
flings itself in the same splendid and reckless way 
into what look like hopeless enterprises and-im- 
possible tasks. It never turns back in face of a 
difficulty ; it may not see how the “ great stone” 
confronting it is to be removed, but it marches on, 
it makes the attempt nevertheless. That is one of 
the unfailing marks of a deep and devoted love, it 
“hopeth all things,” it makes ventures, it takes 
risks, it attempts the impossible, it is reckless and 
quixotic in the abandonment of its courage. That 
is how love worked in the case of these holy women. 
They had a mighty love for their crucified and 
buried Lord; and their love begat in them a 
mighty faith, the kind of faith that can remove 
mountains and laughs at impossibilities. 

That is how love always works. Love is always 
driving men to do the apparently impossible. Look 
at Paul, making the world his parish, laying evangel- 
istic plans that embraced not Palestine and Syria 
merely, but Asia and Greece and Italy and even 
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distant Spain. There was something reckless in Mark xvi. 
the daring of it. What was the impulse that drove 3-5. 
him to it? The love of Christ constrained him. 
Think of William Carey of Northamption, the 
“consecrated cobbler,” as Sidney Smith sneeringly 
called him, going out to attack the hoary religion 

of India. It seemed an absurdly reckless enterprise 
upon which to embark. So indeed it was. But he 
went, in the holy recklessness of love. Think of 
Robert Morison and his mission to China. Men 
openly scoffed at him. They said that the idea of 
one man being able to affect that mighty and stolid 
empire was absurd. And so it was, but it was the 
kind of absurdity in which love ever delights. For 
that is the very mark of love, it never counts 
difficulties. 

_ This reckless and daring love, this love which Does it 
issues in a faith that removes mountains, is it ae 
a characteristic of ours? Is it an outstanding 
quality of the Church of to-day? Do we astonish 

the world by the recklessness of our courage, by the 
dash and abandon with which we fling ourselves 
into apparently impossible enterprises? That is not 

my reading of the situation. There is not much 
recklessness about the modern Church. Her policy 

is a calculating, prudential kind of policy. We 
make sure that a job is compassable and manageable 
before we tackle it. We cut our coat according to 
our cloth. We do not say, “ Here is a world to be 
evangelised—let us go forth and evangelise it.” 
We say rather, “ Here is so much money, and here 

are so many men, we will confine our efforts to this 
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Mark xvi. little corner.” You would not say there was mucn 
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“recklessness,” much daring about our missionary 
policy. We are lethargic, limited in our view, tepid 
in our temper. We hear of no great and daring 
schemes; of no mighty challenges to our faith. 
There is no imperious summons to attempt the 
seemingly impossible. We only do what we think | 
we can easily accomplish. There is an absence of 
the heroic temper. And that again is the result of 
coldness of heart and lack of love. Religion is a 
propriety with us and not a passion. What men 
will do when a mighty passion takes hold of them ! 

I have been reading again the story of Captain 
John Brown and his noble sons. John Brown had a 
passion for freedom. To him slavery was a ghastly 
and wicked crime. He did his best to stir up the 
conscience of the United States on the subject. 
But when the country seemed lethargic and in- 
different, John Brown determined he would do a 
deed that should wake it out of its sleep, and bring 
home to the nation’s conscience, the negro’s in- 
tolerable wrong. So he and his sons and a score of 
other like-minded men with him, flung themselves 
with reckless courage against all the embattled 
strength of the slave-holding South. John Brown’s 
sons were killed in the fighting; John Brown 
himself was shot some months or so later. ‘‘ What 
brought you here?” asked a Southerner as he put 
a cup of cold water to the lips of John Brown’s 
son, Watson, as he lay mortally wounded. “ What 
brought you here?’ And the dying man lifted up 
his eyes to him and answered simply, “ Duty, sir,” 
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“Duty?” Yes, but what lay aback of “duty?” Mark xvi. 
Love! a burning, passionate love of freedom, a love 3-5. 
for the negro who suffered such dire and cruel 
wrong. Love lay aback of it, and the attempt of 
the impossible, the sacrifice of life itself, is nothing 
but duty to love. I ask again, how much of this 
reckless courage is there about us? 

Commentators find in all this a truth of great The 
comfort, as we think of the difficulties confronting Vif, 
us, namely, this, that difficulties disappear if we 
march boldly up to them. There is an old Indian 
legend which tells how a traveller once came to 
what seemed an impassable river, and on the other 
side of the river, a thicket of thorns through which 
he could see the eyes of fierce beasts glaring at him. 
But when, undaunted, the traveller pressed on, 
the impassable river turned out to be nothing but a 
mirage, and he walked on solid ground; and the 
thorn thicket a phantom thicket, so that he passed 
through it without let or hindrance; and the wild 
beasts were mere imaginings. John Bunyan teaches 
much the same lesson when he says that Christian 
for a time was hard put to it, and dare not move 
because he saw fierce lions on the path. But when 
he plucked up heart to continue his journey, he 
found the lions could do him no harm for they were 
chained. The obstacles disappeared when boldly 
and courageously confronted. And while I do not 
wish to imply that our difficulties are shadowy and 
unreal, I do believe this, that if we march up to 
them with the courage born of a great love, we 
shall be able to overcome them all. The difficulty is 
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Mark xvi. more in our own hearts than in the tasks confronting 
3-5: us. We have our big problems here at home, the 
indifference of the masses of the people, the tre- 
mendous power of drink and lust and sin of every 
form; we have our vast problem abroad, with 
almost three-fourths of the world to win for Christ, 
but I believe if we had that kind of blazing love 
which is not afraid to tackle big tasks, and undertake 
mighty enterprises, we should find ourselves able 
to solve these problems, and overcome these colossal 
difficulties. Love that is adventurous and daring, 
soon becomes love triumphant and _ victorious. 
For when love marches up to these great stones 
that seem to obstruct the path of Christ, she finds 
that other and mightier hands than her own are 
busy in the work ; she finds the mightiest difficulties . 
removed, the most impossible tasks accomplished 
by that God Who is able to do exceeding abundantly 

above all we can ask or even think. 
The Angel “ And entering into the tomb, they saw a young 
oe man sitting on the right side, arrayed in a white 
3 robe; and they were amazed.” And this was why 
they found no “ great stone” across the mouth of 
the tomb to bar their entrance. God had been 
beforehand with them. God had prepared the way 
for them. I turn to Matthew’s account :—‘“ And, 
behold, there was a great earthquake; for an angel 
of the Lord descended from heaven, and came and 
rolled away the stone, and sat upon it” (Matt. 
xxviii, 2). On their way to the tomb, they had 
kept saying to one another, Who shall roll us away 
the stone? And already God had sent one of those 
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immortal spirits who ever do Him service to remove Mark xvi. 
every difficulty out of their path, so that when they 3-5. 
came to the grave, they found not a “ great stone ” 
but an “open door.” And they were “amazed.” 
They had never thought of the angel. They had 
never lifted up their eyes above the earth; they 
had never once thought that heaven might intervene 
for their help. And so when they saw this radiant 
being sitting there, they were “ amazed.” 

We are continually making the mistake these Forgetting 
women made, leaving the angel out of account. — \ 

ngels. 

We contemplate the “ great stones” we have to 
remove, and then we reckon up our own scanty 
resources and we cry, “ Who is sufficient for these 
things?”’ We forget that God is in the business. 
We forget that this world of ours is the scene 
of vast and incalculable spiritual ministries. We 
greatly err when we confine God and His holy angels 
to some far-off and inaccessible heaven. God is 
here: the angels are all about us. “ The angel of 
the Lord encampeth round about them that fear 
Him and delivereth them.” ‘“‘ Behold,’ was God’s 
promise to Israel, “I send an angel before thee, to 
keep thee by the way and to bring thee into the 
place which I have prepared.” And still the angels 
go before us and fight for us. And that is why 
difficulties that seemed to us so insurmountable 
often clean vanish from our path when we advance 
boldly upon them. God has been beforehand with 
us and His angel has rolled away the stone. It will 
be a great day for us when we catch the vision of 
the angel: when we see the mountain of the Lord 
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full of horses and chariots of fire. The day when we 
get that vision will be a day of amazement, but it 
will also be a day when pessimism and despair will 
for ever flee away ; we shall shrink from no task, we 
shall tremble before no “ great stone,” for the task 
is not ours only but God’s. 

No wonder they were amazed. They came 
expecting to find a dead body, and they found a 
white-robed angel. They saw an “angel” in the 
tomb ; triumphant life in the place of death; a 
representative of eternity in the place of mortality ; 
immortal youth in the place of weakness and decay. 
And that is what believing men and women have 
seen in the grave ever since that first Haster morning ; 
they have seen the angel. Before ‘that Easter 
morning men and women saw in the grave little 
but corruption, decay, dissolution. Even in these 
days people who turn their backs on Christ see little 
else. But we who know that Jesus died and rose 
again are always able to see the sheen of the angel’s 
robe and to hear the beating of the angel’s wing 
when we gather round the grave. And to us, about 
our own dear ones he says, as did this angel about 
the Lord, “He is not here, He is risen.” And the 
vision of the angel in the tomb enables us to rejoice 
even at the grave with “joy unspeakable and full 
of glory,” for we know now that if the earthly house 
of this our tabernacle be dissolved, “we have a 
building of God, a house not made with hands 
eternal in the heavens.” 
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“ And he saith unto them, Be not affrighted: Ye seek Jesus 
of Nazareth, Which was crucified : He is risen; He is not here: 
behold the place where they laid Him.”—Manrk xvi. 6. 


WE come now to the consideration of that stupend- Mark xvi. 
ous event which created Christian faith, and which 6. 
has been, ever since, the foundation stone of the The 
Christian Church. Much has been made of the ier 
differences and inconsistencies of the various 
evangelists’ accounts. And, for my own part, | 
am not in the least disposed to deny that it is very 
hard to fit the various details supplied to us by 
the four evangelists into a connected and consistent 
story. It was a day of confusion and excitement. 
And something of the excitement and subsequent 
confusion seems to have crept into the narrative. It 

is impossible, therefore, to be sure of every detail ; 

it is impossible to be sure as to the exact order in 
which the events of the day occurred. But the 
difficulty of reconciling the various stories as to the 
happenings of the first Haster morning in no way 
affects the truth of the Resurrection. It rather 
helps to establish and confirm it. For the differences 

go to prove this, that we have in the four Gospels 
the stories of independent witnesses. It is not 
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Mark xvi. a fourfold reproduction of the same story. It is 


6. 


The 
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Message. 


a case of four independent accounts. And while 
there are differences in detail (as there always are 
in accounts of one and the same event written from 
varying view-points) the significant thing about 
them is that they are in emphatic and complete 
agreement about the essential facts, that on the 
first Easter morning the grave was found empty, 
and that Jesus Himself appeared to certain of His 
disciples’ alive ! 

“They entered into the tomb,” the chamber 
quarried out of the rock, “and saw a young man 
sitting on the right side, arrayed in a white robe.” 
And they were amazed. But their astonishment 
was soon changed to another feeling. 

“ Be not amazed,” said the angel to the women, 
“ye seek Jesus the Nazarene, Who has been crucified.” 
Notice how careful the angel is in his identification. 
“Jesus the Nazarene, Who has been crucified.” 
It was to dispel any doubt that might lurk in the 
women’s mind, as to whether they were thinking 
and he was speaking of one and the same person. ~ 
“ He is risen ; He is not here : behold the place where 
they laid Him.” He is risen! that was the tre- 


‘mendous announcement the angel had to make. 


They could see His body was not there. But the 
reason for its absence was not that anyone (whether 
friends or foe) had stolen it. He had “ risen again.” 
He had taken His body with Him. It was not a 
case of spiritual survival. It was a Resurrection. 
Christ in the totality of His personality—soul and 
body—had risen again. The women had come to 
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anoint a corpse, and instead of that they were told Mark xvi. 
of a living Christ. But when the angel uttered 6. 

these three simple words, ‘‘ He is risen,” he set men 

in a larger universe, he altered the current of human 

history, he changed the face of the entire world. 

Let us consider for a moment or two some of the 

wealth of its significance. ‘‘ He is risen.” What 

did that imply ? 

First of all, the Messiahship of Jesus. If my The 
account of the condition of the disciples is correct, vie 
the Cross, while it had been powerless to kill their 
love for Jesus, had shattered their hopes. ““ We 
hoped,” said the two disciples, speaking in the past 
tense which as good as implies that the hope was 
dead and gone, “we hoped that it was He Who 
should redeem Israel.” The Cross laid any such 
faith in ruins, and out of the wreck only personal 
affection still remained. They could not help 
loving Jesus, in spite of the disappointment of their 
expectation, but the shameful death of the Cross 
finally disposed of all claims to Messiahship. Friday 
and Saturday these people were bewailing a lost 
leader and a discredited cause. But this simple 
announcement, “‘ He is risen,” changed the entire 
outlook, totally altered their point of view. It was 
not Jesus only Who rose again from the grave. 
Faith, faith which had been buried in the same grave, 
rose again, buoyant, confident, exultant. The 
Jewish rulers by nailing Christ to the cursed Cross, 
had tried to brand Him as a slave, but by the 
Resurrection God proclaimed Him as His glorious 
Son. ‘‘ He was declared to be the Son of God with 
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Mark xvi, power,” says St Paul, “by the Resurrection from 


—God’s 
Testimony. 


the dead.” I fancy those great and splendid words 
of the second Psalm must have come back to the 
minds of the disciples when it really came home to 
them that Christ was alive. “The kings of the 
earth set themselves and the rulers take counsel 
together against the Lord and against His anointed 
. . . He that sitteth in the heaven shall laugh, the 
Lord shall have them in derision.” On the Friday 
Pilate and Herod and the priests had conspired 
against the Lord’s anointed. Conspired, as it 
seemed, with success when Jesus hung dead upon 
the tree. But on the morning of the first day of 
the week the disciples knew they had conspired in 
vain. ‘‘ Yet,” said God, by the Resurrection of 
His Son, ‘‘ have I set My King upon My holy hill 
of Zion.” “My King,” God’s Holy One, that was 
what Christ really was! The Resurrection was 
God’s testimony to Jesus. The rejected of men was 
the accepted and the honoured of God. They knew 
Jesus for what He really was as the result of 
the Resurrection. Their faith in His Messiahship 


- revived. They were “begotten again” as Peter 


puts it, “ unto a living hope by the Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the dead.” The hope that died 
in the Cross and was buried with Jesus in His grave, 
sprang up into new and imperishable life at the 
Resurrection. Priests and people might heap up 
what scorn and contempt they pleased upon Jesus. 
Easter morning proved Him to be “ God’s King.” 
And the second thing the Resurrection did was 
this, it set the Cross in an entirely new light. In 
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the popular conception of Messiah the idea of death Mark xvi. 
had no place. He was to be a conquering Prince, 6. 
and the deliverance He was to effect was deliverance The __ 
from political oppressors and conquerors. In that eee 
conception of Messiah’s work the disciples shared, Es = 
and therefore Christ’s death was the death-blow to 
their hopes, because it seemed fatal to Christ’s 
Messiahship. But in the light of Easter morning 
they felt they had to give a new interpretation of 
the Cross. After all, the person who died on the 
Cross was the Messiah, He was declared to be 
God’s Son with power. The Resurrection showed 
that death was in Messiah’s destiny. It was no 
mishap, it was no evil chance. It was part of 
Messiah’s work. The Resurrection was God’s seal of 
approval upon Christ’s dymg. It was, as someone 
has said, “The Amen ’”’ of the Father, to the “It is» 
finished ” of the Son. And so, not all at once, 
perhaps, but gradually, the disciples came to under- 
stand that the Cross was not a martyrdom but a, 
sacrifice. They began to realise that what Messiah © 
came to deliver people from was not the Roman 
yoke but sin. And He delivered them from sin, 
by bearing it Himself, by enduring the death which 
was its punishment, by exhausting all the curse of 
it in His Cross. And so, in course of time, the Cross, 
which when they saw it reared had broken their 
hearts, became the ground of their confidence and 
hope. Instead of being the disproof of Christ’s 
Messiahship, they came to feel that it was in the 
Cross He fulfilled His Messianic mission. “ God 
forbid that I should glory,” cries the greatest of 
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Mark xvi. them all, “save in the Cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” It was the Resurrection that had trans-2~— 
figured it from a shame to a splendour. 

Sin and And still it is only in the light of Easter morning 

Sacrifice. that we can understand the Cross! The instinct 
for sacrifice is bedded deep in the human soul. Sin 
has got to be paid for, atoned for. And the payment 
cannot be a light one. Every sacrifice offered on 
Jewish or pagan altars bears witness to the sort of 
feeling men everywhere possess that life has to be 
given for life if sin is to be atoned for and forgiven. 
And that instinct of the soul is met and satisfied in 
the Cross. At the Cross men believe in the forgive- 
ness of sin. They feel that in it atonement has 
been made. They actually recewe the reconciliation. 
The Cross is to them the one full and perfect oblation 
and sacrifice, to which every other sacrifice in the 
world pointed. And what makes them believe it 
was a sacrifice is the glorious triumph of Haster 
morning. Had Jesus never risen again, men would 
never have triumphed in the Cross; they would 
never have received forgiveness and peace at the 
Cross ; they would never have sung, “In the Cross 
of Christ I glory, towering o’er the wrecks of time.” 
Had there been no Haster morning, Christ’s death 
would have been just one more martyrdom and 
nothing more ; and though He might have been the 
first and noblest of the martyrs, men would as soon 
have thought of looking to Socrates’ hemlock cup 
for salvation as to the Cross of Jesus, if He was a 
martyr to truth and nothing beside. It is Easter 
that illumines Good Friday. It is the empty 
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grave that flings back glory on the Cross. If Christ Mark xvi. 
did not rise, no sacrifice has been offered; no 6. 
atonement has been made ; no redemption has been 

won—we should be still in our sins. But with the 

empty grave before our eyes we can and do joyfully 

believe that He was delivered up for our trespasses 

and was raised for our justification. 

And thirdly, it meant this, that Jesus was alive The Living 
and with His disciples still. Now it cannot be too ©h** 
emphatically stated that union with the living 
Christ is the ultimate proof of our faith. That is 
how we live the Christian life, by living union with 
a living Lord. Christ Himself illustrated it by the 
figure of the vine and the branch. The branch 
lives only by vital union with the vine ; the Christian 
lives only by a similar vital union with Christ. 

That is not only how we live the Christian life, that 
is the Christian life itself. “TI live yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me.” He Himself had said, “ Apart 
from Me, ye can do nothing.” He had comforted 
them then by telling them He would come back 
again. It was the Resurrection that ratified and « 
fulfilled that promise. The disciples knew that 
Jesus was alive and with them still. And in fellow- 
ship with that living Christ they found themselves 
able to live the life and do the work. That is 
the secret of the brave and heroic lives they lived, 
that is the secret of the work they did—they were 
conscious of union with the living Christ. 

That is what the empty grave does still, it The Message 
assures us of the living Christ; and the living Empty 
Christ is the spring both of our Christian life and Tomb. 
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St Mark xiv.—End 


service. It cannot be too often asserted, that the 
Christian life is not the attempt to-day to imitate 
the life of somebody who lived and worked in 
Palestine nineteen centuries ago. The Christian 
life is the life which we live as a result of our union 
with a living Lord. The imitatio Christi might 
easily degenerate into a very hard and exacting 
legalism ; but there is nothing hard, or constrained, 
or legalistic about the Christian life. It is free, 
joyous, spontaneous, for it is just Christ living over 
again in us. “‘ He was raised,” says Paul, “ for our 
justification.” And that does not mean simply 
that only in the light of the Resurrection can we 
believe that His death was an atoning sacrifice 
which “ justifies ” us in the sight of God. It means 
that it was only the risen and living Christ Who 
could become the new life-principle for mankind. 
That is what the Resurrection has done—given us 
not a Christ without us as an example, but a Christ 
within us as a power. And it is that Christ within 
us Who is the hope of glory. 

Moreover, not only does the Resurrection give us 
a living Christ Who is our power for Christian life, 
it gives us a Christ Who is our helper in Christian 
service. These disciples would never have flung 
themselves upon a world had Jesus remained in 
Joseph’s grave. But when they knew He was 
alive and with them in the fight, they felt nothing 
was impossible to them. There is a significant 
sequence at the close of this chapter. “So then the 
Lord Jesus was received up into heaven and sat 
down at the right hand of God—and they went 
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forth and preached everywhere.” The vision of the Mark xvi. 
Lord, and then the missionary enterprise; the 6. 
certainty that Christ was alive, and then the 
abolition of fears. “‘ They went forth and preached 
everywhere.” The world was against them! but 
what did that matter? A living Lord was with 
them! Up to Easter morning they had kept 
themselves locked in the Upper Room for fear. 
As soon as they knew Jesus was alive, they flung 
the doors open and preached Him without trace of 
apology or timidity to the men who had crucified 
Him. “The doors were shut for fear of the Jews ” 
—thatis one picture. “ When they saw the boldness 
of Peter and John ’—that is the other, and it was ; 

the living Christ Who made the difference. And 

He makes all the difference still. The tasks that 

confront us are vast, stupendous, appalling. But if 

we are quite sure of the living Christ we shall be 

strangers to fear. We shall fling ourselves with 
undaunted courage upon the most difficult of tasks 

saying with the Apostle, “We can do all things 

through Christ Who strengtheneth us.” 

Finally, that empty grave means this, that The Victory 
Right rules. There is much that is tangled and ° Right. 
bewildering and perplexing in the events of this 
world of ours. Amidst all the perplexity and 
bewilderment the empty grave is a mighty comfort. 

There in symbol and type you get the result of 

the conflict between truth and falsehood, right and 

wrong, God and the devil. On the Friday it looked 

as if wickedness was triumphant, as if the only 

right was might; for Jesus, Who did no Sim, in 
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Mark xvi. Whom no fault could be found, was dead, and the 


6. 


priests were congratulating themselves on their 
victory. But the empty grave put another 
complexion on things. Victory lay not with Pilate 
and the plotting priests, but with Jesus. Right 
was might! Let us go back to the empty grave 
when we are disheartened and discouraged. Right 
is might! Truth shall prevail! God must reign! 
We may seem to be living sometimes in truth’s 
Good Friday. But 
“Truth pressed to earth shall rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers, 


But Error wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies among her worshippers.” 
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“But go your way, tell His disciples and Peter that He goeth 
before you into Galilee: there shall ye see Him, as He said 
unto you. And they went out quickly, and fled from the 
sepulchre; for they trembled and were amazed: neither said 
they any thing to any man; for they were afraid. Now when 
Jesus was risen early the first day of the week, He appeared 
first to Mary Magdalene, out of whom He had cast seven devils.” 
—MarKk xvi. 7-9. 


It may be that, if we wanted to reproduce with Mark xvi. 
exactitude the happenings at the graveside on 7-9. 

that first Easter morning, we should have to insert The Women 
asterisks at various points in the evangelic narrative. rene 
Asterisks in a narrative imply the lapse of time, and Message. 

I am quite sure that such lapses took place on 

Easter morning. And I am doubly sure of this 

when I come to Mark’s account, for of all the 
evangelists Mark is the most concise and compressed. 

I do not think, for example, that the angelic speech 

to the women went on without pause or break 

as Mary records it here. I believe that between 

verses 6 and 7 you ought to put the asterisks. “He 

is risen, He is not here, behold the place where they 

laid Him,” the angel said. And then he paused. 

He gave the women time to take that in. He gave 

them time to try to realise the tremendous fact 
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Mark xvi. that their dead Master was alive again. It needed 


7-9: 


A Dawning 
Fear. 


time, for Resurrection was not in all their thoughts. 
I picture these women in the moments that followed 
that tremendous angelic word. I picture to myself 
the feelings that expressed themselves on their 
faces. For one mood followed another as sunshine 
and shadow chase one another on an April day. 
First there was mere and sheer fright at the sight 
of the empty grave and the vision of the angel. 
And then there was wonder, incredulous wonder 
almost. And then as the meaning of it all began 
really to come home to their souls, the wonder gave 
place to an expression of ecstasy and rapture. And 
then once again the sunshine gave way to shadow, 
and the rapture was replaced by something like 
doubt and fear. 

The fear was caused by this—the women began to 
wonder whether the risen Jesus would be like the 
Jesus Who had companied with them in Galilee. 
Differences in rank and station have before to-day 
proved almost fatal to friendship. Here are two 
lads bosom friends at school. They go forth into 
life. One remains all his days poor and obscure. 
The other, blessed with more shining gifts, wins for 
himself name and fame and wealth. And it has 
happened before to-day that the man who has so 
advanced in wealth and position has forgotten his 
friendship for the poor man who was the school 
mate of his boyhood. Now the Resurrection, the 
women must have felt instinctively, must have made 
a difference to Christ. It revealed Him asa greater 
person than they had taken Him for. He was 
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declared to be the Son of God with power by the Mark xvi. 
_ Resurrection from the dead. He had lived humbly 7-9. 
enough in the days of His flesh. Fishermen and 
humble women might dare to be on terms of friend- 
ship with One Who was Himself by trade a village 
carpenter—though even during those days of His 
lowliness they had been surprised now and again 

by flashes of glory. But by the Resurrection God 
had highly exalted Him and given Him a name 
which was above every name. It was one thing 
being on terms of friendship with Him Who was so 
poor that He had not where to lay His head ; it was 
quite another thing being on terms of friendship 
with One Whom God had exalted to be a Prince 
and a Saviour. Perhaps a cold and chilling doubt 
crept into the souls of these women and brought a 
shadow into their faces, doubt as to whether this 
exalted Lord would still count them His friends 
and show them the old affection and love. 

And it was to meet that doubt, and chase it —A Fear 
clean away out of these women’s hearts that the Removed. 
angel spoke as he did. I do not think he spoke it 
in the same breath as the previous verse. You 
must put asterisks between the sixth verse and this 
one. He made the great announcement of Christ’s 
Resurrection to chase away the fear caused by the 
sight of the empty grave. He added this further 
word to chase away the fear that the Resurrection 
might have made a difference in Christ’s affection 
and love. For this is the effect of this further word 
which the angel spoke, it reveals Jesus as the same 
Jesus. The Resurrection had revealed as by a 
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Mark xvi. flash His divine glory, but the Resurrection had 


7-9- 


Vision and 
Duty. 


made not a whit of difference in His feelings towards 
the men and women who had companied with Him, 
and loved Him and served Him in the days of His 
flesh. The Resurrection has changed His form, it 
had not changed His heart. 

Now, let us look at this verse which shows us 
that Jesus was the same Jesus. “Go your way,” 
said the angel, “tell His disciples and Peter.” A 
place where angels are to be seen, is the kind of 
place that tempts one to linger. The disciples did 
not want to leave the Holy Mount where they saw 
their Lord in His glory. “Let us make three 
tabernacles,” they said, “ one for Thee and one for 
Moses and one for Elijah.” They would fain have 
lived in the enjoyment of that beatific vision. And 
possibly these women showed signs of remaining 
rooted to the spot, rapt in contemplation of the 
empty tomb and the living angel. Small blame to 
them if they did! Ican understand and sympathise 
with them. To be able to converse with an angel, 
to hear the angel bear his testimony to their Master 
was a rare and wondrous privilege. But just 
exactly as our Lord brought the season on the Holy 
Mount to a close, and led His disciples back again — 
to the business waiting for them in the plain below, 
so now it is the angel that brings the moment of 
vision and rapture to a close. “Go your way, tell 
His disciples,” he said. Vision was to end in duty. 
Rapture was to be interrupted because there was 
business to be done. Away in Jerusalem, in the 
Upper Room, there was a little company of men 
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plunged in a gulf of deep despair because they Mark xvi. 
thought that Jesus was dead; whose hopes were 7-9. 
all shattered, whose hearts were wellnigh broken, 
and whose future was all dark, because they 
believed that Jesus was dead. And Jesus was 
alive. The women were not to remain at the 
grave in solitary enjoyment of the gladness. 
They were to remember those people in the 
Upper Room for whom the announcement that 
Jesus was alive would change winter into spring. 
“Go your way,” said the angel, “tell His 
disciples.” Rapture was to give way to duty. 
Their good news was to be shared ! 

The good news about Christ is always to be Good News 
shared. Here is the reason for all missionary and *° be Shared. 
evangelistic work; the joy of salvation was never 
meant to be a selfish and solitary possession; it 
was meant to be diffused, spread abroad, shared. 
The news of God’s love in Christ makes a difference. 
Wherever it goes, it makes a difference. It changes 
gloom to gladness, and fear to confidence and joy. 
And so long as there is in the wide world a solitary 
person sitting in doubt and fear, to whom the news 
about Christ would bring comfort and freedom and 
joy, we are bound to tell it to him. “Go thy way, 
tell!” that is the command still laid upon us. 
Life is not all rapture, it is service, ministry. It is 
not selfish enjoyment, it is a blessed sharing. The 
vision ends always in a duty. “ We cannot at the 
shrine remain.” When we have heard the good 
news about Christ, we must straightway, go our 
way and tell. 
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—As at 
Cana. 


St Mark xiv.—End 


But it is not for the light it throws upon the duty 
of the Christian disciple, but for the light it throws 
upon the risen Lord that I chiefly value this verse. 
The angel dispersed the fears that were beginning 
to arise in the hearts of the women when he gave 
them this message for it showed this, that despite 
the glory of His risen state, He was still the same 
Jesus. Notice, to begin with, the considerateness 
of Christ as illustrated in this message. That was 
one of His great characteristics when He was alive. 
He was so considerate, considerate I mean of the 
comfort and happiness of others. Take the marriage 
at Cana for illustration. Possibly, as some of 
the commentators suggest, it was the unexpected 
arrival of Jesus and His disciples that brought 
about the shortage of wine which threatened to 
bring the rejoicings to a premature conclusion. 
After all the addition of half-a-dozen unexpected 
guests is enought to upset the calculations of any 
housekeeper. But whether that be so or not, I am 
sure that when Jesus heard His mother whisper to 
Him, “ They have no wine,” He felt for the predica- 
ment in which the host and hostess found themselves. 
He knew the humiliation that would come upon 
them if their hospitality failed. And so without a 
word to any one as to what He was doing, He 
replenished the exhausted store with that water 
which His grace had converted into the wine of the 
finest vintage. None but the servants knew what 
had happened. The master of the feast did not 
know, the bride and bridegroom did not know, the 
assembled guests did not know. Our Lord had the 
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fine instinct of the perfect gentleman. He spared Mark xvi. 
the hosts the shame of a public announcement. He 7-9. 
spared them even the anxiety of knowing that 

the supply ran short! It was all beautifully and 
exquisitely considerate ! 

Or think of His treatment of the disciples them- —And with 
selves when they came back after their first preaching His Own. 
tour. They were tired from their labours, they 
were excited with their success. ‘“‘ Come ye apart 
by yourselves and rest awhile,” He said to them. 

He was beautifully considerate always of their 
needs and welfare. Or think of His behaviour on 
the Holy Mount. Peter wanted to stay. Jesus 
Himself led the way down. The fact was, His own 
glory and happiness always came second to the 
needs and wants of others. Up on the holy hill, I 
think He could in His soul hear the shrieks of the 
demented lad, and the vain appeals of the heart- 
broken father ; and in pure and beautiful considerate- 
ness for human need He left the scene of His glory 
and hurried to their help. And this verse makes it 
plain that that trait in the Lord’s character had no 
whit changed. His first thought on rising again 
was of His troubled disciples; His first message on 
rising was a message which was meant to dispel 
their sorrow. In a sense, you may say that the 
whole of the post-Resurrection appearances illustrate 
the considerateness of Jesus. When He rose again 
from the dead, Heaven was open to Him. But for 
forty days He lingered about the familiar scenes of 
His earthly ministry. The fact is there were humble 
friends of His who needed comfort and. assurance. 
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St Mark xiv.—End 


And not until He had clean dispelled their sorrow, 
and filled them with triumphant hope and gladness, 
did Jesus finally leave them to take possession of 
His glory. It was ever “ others first” with Jesus. 
He was always delicately, beautifully considerate of 
the needs and wants of others. And the Resurrection 
had not changed Him in this respect. His first 
thought was of the sorrow and grief of His disciples. 
“Go your way,” was His first command after His 
rising, “tell His disciples and Peter, He goeth 
before you into Galilee.” 

Not only was He the same in His considerateness, 
but this message shows this too, that He was exactly 
the same in His love. In a sense this is implied in 
what I have already said, for considerateness is 
one of the beautiful fruits of love. It is only the 
loving soul that is a really considerate soul. It 
was because Jesus loved His disciples so well that 
He was eager at the first possible moment to relieve 
them of their sorrow and grief. But it is not love 
in the general sense of a kindly and affectionate 
feeling that I am thinking of just now, but love in 
the particular sense of love that stoops, and lavishes 
itself on the unworthy, and forgives unto seventy 
times seven. Now that was a great, if not the 
outstanding, characteristic of Jesus in the days of 
His flesh. It differentiated Him from every other 
teacher of His time. He had a love which reached 
out to those who had gone farthest astray, and 
stooped to those who had fallen into the deepest 
depths. Enemies made it indeed the foundation 
of a slander. They called Him “the friend of 
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publicans and sinners.” They said that He found Mark xvi. 
His proper company amongst the outcasts and 7-9. 
moral derelicts of Palestine. But the slander has 
long since lost its sting and been converted into a 
glory. That is Christ’s crowning grace, He was 
the mighty Lover of Souls. He loved not only 
kind and lovable people like Martha and Mary 
and Lazarus, but He loved a cheating publican like 
Zacchaeus, He loved the woman who was a sinner, 

He loved the dying thief. It was a love from whose 
blessings not even the vilest and the worst was 
outcast. And that was what drew the hearts of 
the sinful and the fallen with such passionate 
devotion to Christ. ‘The publicans and sinners 
drew near unto Him for to hear Him.” The people 

of whom every one else despaired turned with eager 
and thankful hope to Jesus. He had a Gospel for 
them. He loved them out of their sin and despair 
into newness of life. 

But it was one thing for the Nazarene to be the —A Con- 
“friend of publicans and sinners,” it was quite Spentg 
another for the exalted and glorified Son of God. 
Did the chilling doubt invade the souls of these 
women as to whether His love had survived the 
mighty change? Did Mary Magdalene wonder 
whether the Mighty Prince and Saviour would give 
her a place in His heart? In the days of His flesh, 

He had stooped to her help when she was a poor 

demented, derelict, unclean woman; He had cast 

seven devils out of her; but would the risen Lord 

give a thought to such a poor and humble creature ? 

Well, again, if such fears did arise, they were 
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Mark xvi. dispelled by the angel’s message. “Go, tell His 

7-9- disciples and Peter.” It was the special mention 
of Peter that removed all doubt. It was the special 
singling out of Peter that made them sure there 
was no difference in the love. It was as if Jesus 
said, “I want them all to come, but specially I 
want Peter to come.” And I look back in my 
Gospel, and the last notice of Peter which I come 
across is this. “ But he began to curse and to 
swear, I know not this man of whom ye speak.” I 
put the two verses side by side. “ But he began to 
curse and to swear, I know not the man.” “Go, 
tell His disciples and Peter, He goeth before you 
into Galilee,” and one thing becomes abundantly 
plain to me, and that is this, death has made no 
difference to the lavish, stooping love of Christ. 
After the Resurrection as before, it was a love that 
forgave until seventy times seven. 


Ties It is a significant fact that it is only Mark who 
ap ge records the special invitation to the fallen Apostle. 


Now Mark was, as we know, Peter’s “ interpreter.” 
He got his account of the Gospel story mainly from 
the Apostle’s own lips. When the Gospels came 
to be written, Matthew had forgotten about this 
special mention of Peter, Luke’s informants had 
forgotten it, indeed the Christian people as a whole 
had forgotten it; but Peter himself had never 
forgotten it. It was the turning point in his life. 
But for that special word “and Peter” he might 
have made his bed in hell. For I will believe, that 
the wide world contained no more unhappy man 
than Simon Peter during the two days that intervened 
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between his shameful denial in the judgment hall, Mark xvi 
and the receipt of this special invitation, unless 7-9. 
indeed it might be Judas Iscariot who had betrayed 
innocent blood, and who found his misery so in- 
tolerable that he went out and hanged himself. 
But the special invitation was like the bursting of 
the sun into Peter’s tempest-darkened sky; it 
scattered his despair. It was his Lord’s assur- 
ance to him that he still had a place in His 
heart, that his great and terrible sin had made 
no difference to the strength and tenderness of 
his Lord’s love. I say this special invitation 
was the beginning of Peter’s restoration. But 
its permanent significance, and its gracious assur- 
ance to you and me is this, that Resurrection 
has made no difference to the love of Christ. 
The love of the Lord is a love that survives 
in spite of sm. “Many waters cannot quench 
love, neither can the floods drown it,” says 
the old Book. And we may adapt that and say, 
“Many sins cannot quench love, neither can our 
iniquities drown it.” The love of the Lord is a 
love that persists and endures and holds on. The 
love that gave an invitation to the blasphemer, 
invites and welcomes the world. There is not one 
outcast from it. He can save to the uttermost 
those who come to God through Him. 

“He goeth before you into Galilee,” said the ‘ This Same 
angel, “there shall ye see Him, as He said unto J" 
you.” And this again only gives further evidence 
that He was still the same Jesus. For why was 
Galilee appomted the meeting-place? Surely to 
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Mark xvi. make the disciples feel that between them and their 

7-9. Lord there could be the old feelings of happy 

Sie the friendship and fellowship. I do not think that it 

place. "was in our Lord’s plan to appear in Jerusalem at all. 
If the disciples had really believed His words, and 
had asimplefaith in Him, immediately the Crucifixion 
was over they would have hurried Northwards and 
waited there for the reappearing of their Lord. It 
was fear and faithlessness that chained them to 
Jerusalem and constrained our Lord to show Himself 
first to them there. But Jerusalem was a place 
of bitter memories and painful associations. There 
was everything in Jerusalem to fill the disciples 
with shame and humiliation. It was in Jerusalem 
Peter had denied Him, it was in Jerusalem they 
had all forsaken Him and fled. The memories of 
Jerusalem would impose restraints and constraints 
upon their fellowship. But no bitter memories 
attached to Galilee. That was the place of their 
first enthusiasm, of the rapture of their early 
devotion. That was the place where their com- 
panionship with Jesus had been free and happy, 
and altogether beautiful. And it was there Jesus 
would meet with them. It was like telling them 
that He had no place in His memory for treachery 
and wrong and desertion. It was inviting them to 
resume the old and happy relationship of their 
first love. 


“ Unwearied in forgiveness still, 
His heart could only love.” 


The same Jesus! And what a Jesus! The hope 
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of the world lies here, that Jesus has not changed. Mark xvi. 
He is the same seeking and compassionate 7-9. 
Lord! There is a length and breadth and height 

and depth in His mighty love which passeth 
knowledge. 


Mark xvi. 
Q-II. 


- The Last 


Twelve 
Verses. 


XXVIII 
LOVE AND VISION 


“‘ Now when Jesus was risen early the first day of the week, 
He appeared first to Mary Magdalene, out of whom He had 
cast seven devils. And she went and told them that had been 
with Him, as they mourned and wept. And they, when they 
had heard that He was alive, and had been seen of her, believed 


not.”—Mark xvi. 9-11. 


In a commentary of this character it is not necessary 
for one to go into the critical questions connected 
with the last twelve verses of the Gospel according 
to St Mark. The R.V., as you know, makes a break, 
and interposes a space between verses 8 and 9. It 
explains in the following note the reason why it 
detaches this concluding paragraph from the main 
body of the Gospel: —‘‘ The two oldest Greek 
manuscripts and some other authorities omit from 
verse 9 to the end. Some other authorities have a 
different ending to the Gospel.” For our present 
purpose it will suffice to say that, by whomsoever 
they were written, these verses were attached to 
the Gospel from its very earliest days. In the 
second century they were already recognised as part 
of the Gospel; and even if they are not Mark’s 
own workmanship they do not on that account lose 
their authority and force. We may confidently 
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accept the passage as an “ exceedingly ancient and Mark xvi. 
authentic record of the words and deeds narrated 9-11. 
init.” The paragraph itself gives a kind of synopsis 

of Christ’s post-Resurrection appearances. It would 

have been a truncated and woefully imperfect 
Gospel if it had ended simply with the vision of the 
empty grave, and the angelic announcement that 
Jesus was alive. To complete the story it was 
necessary to add, not simply that some of the 
women had seen angels, but that this one and the 
other, now singly and now in companies, had seen 

the risen Lord Himself, and that ultimately the 
victory of the Resurrection had been crowned by 

the triumph of His ascension into glory. And 

that is exactly what we get in these concluding 
verses. 

First of all, notice that though our paragraph The First 
does not follow naturally and easily upon what has sg aes 
gone before, it does mark an advance in the story. Lord. 
The first eight verses of the chapter tell us of the 
empty tomb and the announcement of the Resurrec- 
tion ; these verses tell us of the actual appearances 
of Christ to His disciples. The first of His disciples 
to whom He appeared was Mary Magdalene. But 
once again, we are compelled to confess that it is 
not easy to form a clear and definite judgment as 
to the sequence of events on the Resurrection 
morning. Apparently it was something like this. 
Very early in the morning, while it was yet dark, 
the holy women came with their spices to the tomb, 
found the grave empty and heard the angelic 
announcement. Then, as is stated in verse 8, they 
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St Mark xiv.—End 


fled from the tomb, ran back to where the other 
disciples were gathered, and stammered out their 
startling news. Whereupon Peter and John ran to 
the tomb and found for themselves that the women’s 
report about the grave at any rate was quite 
true. Peter and John had been followed by Mary 
Magdalene. And when they went away again, she 
lingered near the tomb, rooted to the spot by love 
and sorrow. And it was to this weeping, loving 
woman that Christ first revealed Himself. “He 
appeared first to Mary Magdalene out of whom He 
had cast seven devils.” 

Now this is not the kind of first appearance 
that we might have expected. The appropriate 
thing we might have thought would have been 
such an appearance as would have confounded all 
His foes and put them to an open shame. If 
we had had the arranging of Christ’s Resurrection 
appearances, we should, as Dr Glover says, have 
waked all Jerusalem with a blast of the angelic 
trumpet, and have bidden the people, who had 
shouted “ Crucify Him,” come and look at His 
empty grave. Or we should have confronted 
Pilate and the priests and elders who had sentenced 
Him to death with a vision of the glorious, majestic 
Lord. An appearance that would have been 
striking, dramatic, and that should overwhelm His 
foes with confusion—that is the kind of first appear- 
ance we should have arranged for Him. Instead of 
that He appeared first to Mary Magdalene from 
whom He had cast out seven devils. It was to 
this humble (and as far as the great world outside. 
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was concerned, unknown) woman that Christ first Mark xvi. 
showed Himself alive after His passion. 9-11. 

All this is quite typical of our Lord’s actions. —But after 
He consistently set aside the temptation to startle “seen 
men into some sort of faith in Him by spectacular 
displays of power. That is the real meaning of 
Christ’s rejection of the devil’s suggestion that He 
should cast Himself down from the pinnacle of the 
Temple, and by such a display of power practic- 
ally compel the people to accept Him as divine. 

That is why He flatly declined to give the 
people a sign from heaven though they repeatedly 
asked for it. It was faith that Christ wanted. 
And a compulsory belief is not faith. There is 
a moral element in faith. A man has to choose; 
he has to give his vote. But if Christ had 
overwhelmed men’s minds with tremendous dis- 
plays of power there would be no room for 
choice. Men would simply be constrained to 
believe; in which case, again, belief would be 
absolutely no test of character. If there is to 
be a real faith, it seems as if there must be 
room left for doubt. Men must have an option; 
they must be able to believe or disbelieve. So 
the Lord was quiet, and unostentatious, in His 
working. The kingdom of God, as personified 
in His risen self, did not come with observation. 
¢., But, while Mary was not the person we should Why Mary 
have chosen to be the happy recipient of the 4 chosen. 
first revelation of the risen Lord, yet when 
we think a little more deeply, and look at 
things a little more closely, we shall see that of 
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all people she was the most fitted to receive 
the first revelation. For there is always a 
question of fitness in this matter of seeing 
Christ. It is not to every one He reveals Him- 
self. ‘“‘Thus saith the Lord, to this man will I 
look, even to him that is poor and of a contrite 
spirit, and that trembleth at My word”? (Isa. Ixvi. 2). 
There must be a certain moral preparedness if the 
Lord is to show Himself. The pure in heart shall 
see God, but the evil-hearted would not recognise 
God even if they saw Him. 

I notice two things about Mary, which are 
suggested even by the bare narrative of my text. 
She was a woman of persevering faith; and she 
was a woman of a loving heart. First of all, she 
was a woman of persevering faith. She had run 
with the other women to bring the disciples word of 
the empty grave and the vision of angels. But she 
did then what the other women apparently did not 
do, she returned in the wake of Peter and John to 
the grave. And when Peter and John had finished 


examining the grave, and had gone back again home, 


Mary still lingered in the Garden. Now why did 
she linger there? Possibly, as some commentators 
suggest, because, after her own experience of the 
Lord’s redeeming power, she had a mightier faith in 
His divinity than the rest of His disciples. ‘ She 
was more capable of a belief in Christ’s Resurrection 
than even John was,” says Dr Glover. That may 
be so. But without dogmatising on that point, 
one thing I know, that after Peter and John had 
gone home because they felt there was nothing more 
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to be heard or seen, Mary lingered on. Perhaps it Mark xvi. 
was only gratitude and love that rooted her to the 9-11. 
spot; but anyhow she lingered on. And to this 
woman who lingered on, there was given first a 
vision of angels, and then the sight of the risen 
Lord Himself. All of which suggests that it is the 
people who hold on and persevere and endure who 
get the blessing. Peter and John gave up too soon. 
They concluded too soon there was nothing to be 
gained by remaining at the grave. But the woman 
who lingered on saw the Lord. Do you not think 
we often give up too soon? In the matter of prayer, 
for example? Are we not all too ready to say, 
“The heavens are as brass, there is nothing”? It 
is the lingerers, the people who hold on, the people 
who endure, who get the blessing. That is what we 
want in these days, “ Courage to wait and watch 
and weep, though mercy long delay.” Persevering 
faith is in the long run always rewarded faith. If 
we hold on, and do not grow faint or weary, our 
eyes too will be gladdened with the vision of the 
Lord. The first appearance to Mary implies the 
reward of persevering faith. 

And in the second place, it was the reward of a Love and 
devoted and whole-hearted love. That little touch “!!°™ 
“ from whom He had cast out seven devils ’”’ explains 
much. It explains why Mary was foremost in the 
work of preparing spices; it explains why she was 
very early at the grave; it explains why, when the 
other women remained in the Upper Room, she 
returned to the Garden; it explains why, when 
Peter and John went back again home, she still 
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lingered near the grave. The other women and 
Peter and John and the rest of the disciples, loved 
the Lord. But perhaps none loved Him as Mary 
did. For none had received such unspeakable 
blessings at His hand as she had done. She had 
been lifted up out of the pit of degradation and 
shame and despair. “To whom much is forgiven,” 
said Jesus, “the same loveth much,” and we can 
vary it and say, “to whom mighty blessings are 
given, the same loveth much.” And Mary had 
received mighty blessings at the hand of Christ, 
and so she loved him best. Those are the people 
who see Christ still—the people who love Him best 
and long for Him most. People say that love is 
blind. They never made a greater mistake. Love 
is vision, love is sight. There are no eyes so keen 
as a mother’s eyes. How is it that mothers are able 
to detect things about their children—signs of illness 
or mental distress, for example—which had passed 
quite unnoticed by ordinary folk? I¢ is simply 
because of the insight of love. ‘‘ While he was yet 
a long way off, his father saw him.” No one else 
saw him; the elder brother with his narrow and 
jealous spirit did not see him. But his father saw 
him. Love caught sight of him. And it is love 
that sees the Lord; not intellect, not cleverness, 
but love. That is Christ’s own promise. “If any 
man love Me, I will come unto him and will manifest 
Myself to him.” And perhaps that is our greatest 
need to-day. More even than faith we need love ; 
more even than the illumined mind, we need the 
devoted heart. We are living in dull days; there 
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is no open vision. ‘‘ Return, O Lord, how long? ” Mark xvi. 
wecry. But the fault is not in Him, but in ourselves, 9-11. 

Our love is so cold and poor. We have no sense of 

the debt we owe to Him. If only our hearts got 

warmed, this sentence would have to be written of 

us, “Then were the disciples glad because they 

saw the Lord.” 
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XXIX 
“IN ANOTHER FORM” 


“ After that He appeared in another form unto two of them, 
as they walked, and went into the country. And they went 
and told it unto the residue: neither believed they them.”— 
Mark xvi. 12, 13. 


In the previous chapter I said that this concluding 
paragraph gives a kind of synopsis of our Lord’s 
post-Resurrection appearances. 

We have an illustration of what I meant in these 
two verses. The appearance to the two disciples 
as they walked on their way into the country is no 
doubt the appearance to the two disciples on the 
way to Emmaus. As Luke tells it for us it is one 
of the most exquisite of the Resurrection stories. 
How Cleopas and his unknown friend set out on 
that eight mile walk to Emmaus; how a stranger 
joined them and entered into conversation with 
them; how He gave them the most moving and 
delightful Bible lesson they had ever received in 
their lives, proving to them that far from making 
Messiahship impossible, suffering and sacrifice were 
its very badge and sign: how in the interest of the 
conversation Emmaus was reached before they were 
aware ; how the stranger whose talk had so fascinated 
and warmed their hearts made as though He would 
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go further; how the two disciples, eager to hear Mark xvi. 
more of His wonderful speech, pressed Him to stay 12, 13. 
with them; how He had sat down with them at 

their simple meal ; and how at length He was known 

to them:in the breaking of bread, and they recognised 

that the marvellous stranger was none other than 

their beloved Lord Himself, come to life again. 

How all this happened Luke tells us in one of those 
passages to which we continually turn, finding in it 

a spring of inexhaustible instruction and delight. 

But here the story is compressed into two verses, 

giving us the bare fact, that Christ did so appear 

unto two disciples as they walked into the country. 

And yet even in this brief statement there are one 

or two arresting things, that open up great avenues 

for thought and speculation. 

I have been struck and arrested by that phrase “ Another 
“in another form,” “‘ in a different form,” “ altered pi es 
in appearance.” For the phrase calls attention to Lord. 
one characteristic of our risen Lord. His Resur- 
rection had made a difference to Him; He was 
altered in “appearance.” But He had not altered 
a bit in spirit. His love had not altered. His 
exaltation did not make Him distant with His 
friends. This is obvious from what we are told of 
what He said and did after His Passion. He never 
could look upon distressed and sorrowing people in 
His days of His flesh without wishing to help them. 

So, when He saw Mary sobbing her heart out at the 
tomb, His word, “ Mary,” transfigured sorrow into 
triumph. He never could look even upon physical 
want in the days of His flesh without wishing to 
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minister toit. ‘I have compassion on the multitude, 
they have been with Me three days and have nothing 
toeat.” And so He provided for them that bountiful 
meal out in the wilderness. And in just the same 
way His heart was moved with sympathy for those 
men who had toiled all night and caught nothing, 
and who were drawing near to the shore dis- 
appointed, cold and hungry. And so when they 
stepped out, they found a fire of coals burning and 
fish laid thereon and bread. He was pitiful towards 
those who had sin on their souls. He was eager 
above all things to lift that load, to bring peace to 
the troubled conscience. “‘ Son, be of good cheer, 
thy Sins are forgiven thee,” He said to the paralytic 
who had been brought into His presence. To the 
woman who was sobbing out her shame at His feet 
He said, “ Thy sins are forgiven thee, go in peace.” 
And so, exactly, He was quick and eager to bring | 
peace to the soul of that disciple who had lived in 
an agony of remorse and shame ever since his denial 
in the judgment hall. His first message was one 
that conveyed the assurance of pardon and abiding 
love, “ Go, tell His disciples and Peter.” There was 
no change in the spirit of the risen Lord. And this 
likeness extended even to His personal ways. Tam 
not going to etherealise Jesus, to de-personalise 
Him, so to spiritualise Him as to spiritualise Him 
clean away. Personality abides, and Jesus is a 
person. Even beyond death He retained certain 
personal characteristics. Mary knew Him by His 
voice. He was known by these two disciples “in 
the breaking of bread.” 
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But though the same He was different; not in Mark xvi. 

essential things, but in outward guise. That is as 12, 13. 
unmistakably proved by the Resurrection stories, ‘ Altered in 
as the other fact that He was essentially the same. Appe ras 
There is one striking and significant feature about 
our lLord’s various Resurrection appearances. 
Scarcely any of those to whom He revealed Him- 
self recognised Him at the first. Recall what the 
Gospels tell us. When He appeared to Mary, Mary 
did not recognise Him ; she supposed Him to be the 
gardener. When He appeared to the two disciples 
on the way to Emmaus, they walked the whole 
distance to the village without even guessing Who 
He was. They took Him to be some pilgrim- 
stranger who had come to Jerusalem for the feast. 
When He showed Himself to the Eleven on the first 
Easter evening, they did not recognise Him; not 
until He showed them His hands and His side did 
they come to believe it was their Lord Himself. 
When He appeared to the five disciples fishing on 
the Lake they seem to have taken Him for a passing 
traveller. It was only when the nets enclosed a great 
multitude of fishes that the truth flashed upon John’s 
soul, and he said to Peter, “It is the Lord.” When 
He appeared to above five hundred brethren at once 
on that mountain in Galilee, the mount on which 
He had preached the great Sermon, and to which 
He was accustomed to retire and pray, He was so 
different that not all who saw Him believed that 
He was Jesus, for “ some doubted.” 

It needs a certain preparation of soul and spirit Faith and 
to be able to see Jesus. Before sight can be *8ht. 
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Mark xvi. established, there must be not only an objective and 
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external world to be seen, but also an eye to see it. 
A man may say, “I can see nothing.” It does not 
follow that there is nothing to be seen. “I never 
see such sunsets,” said a lady to Turner. ‘‘ Don’t 
you wish you could, madam?” was the reply. 
The lady wished to imply that there were no such 
sunsets to be seen. Turner’s plain hint was that 
the sunsets were there, but that she had not the 
power to see them. And just as there are dim- 
sighted, short-sighted, and blind people, as far as 
physical vision is concerned, so there are people 
whose spiritual vision is defective. They are dim- 
sighted, short-sighted, blind souls. Because some 
people see no beauty in Him that they should 
desire Him,” it does not follow that Christ is not 
the chiefest among ten thousand and the altogether 
lovely. The defect is not in Christ, but in the 
men who look at Him. The chief priests crucified 
Christ because He said He was the Son of God. 
They called Him a blasphemer. It does not follow 
that He was not the Son of God. It was the priests 
who were spiritually blind. “These things are 
spiritually discerned.” You must have an eye, 
and the clearness of the spiritual eye depends upon 
the purity of the heart. That is why some people, 
when they heard a voice from heaven, said that it 
thundered ; and others who came into contact with 
the risen Christ did not recognise their Lord. 

“ Another form.” Has this no bearing upon our 
own condition in the life beyond? There are some 
things which death cannot change. It cannot 
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touch character; it cannot change personality. Mark xvi. 
We shall be essentially the same people the other 12, 13. 
side of the grave as we are on this. Life is con- 
tinuous. We shall retain our identity; and yet 
we shall be “ altered in appearance.” Our “ forms ” 
will be changed. But it is not this gross material 
body that we shall possess in the life beyond. We 
shall possess then a body which shall be a fitting 
sheath for the soul; which shall be the visible 
expression, so to speak, of the soul. In that sense, 
as Paul says, “we shall all be changed.” As to 
the nature of that heavenly “form ” which we shall 
then wear, it is idle to speculate. We can see that 
our Lord’s Resurrection body was not subject to 
the laws of time and space. It was wholly different 
from the ‘“ body”’ He wore while a workman in 
Nazareth, and a preacher in Galilee and Jerusalem. 
But wherein the difference consisted it is impossible 
for us to say. Let us be content with the great 
words of the Apostle Paul. “It is sown in corrup- 
tion; it is raised in incorruption; it is sown in 
dishonour; it is raised in glory: it is sown in 
weakness; it is raised in power: it is sown a 
natural body ; it is raised a spiritual body ” (1 Cor. 
xy. 42-44). 

But the phrase “ in another form,” suggests what Christ _ 
appears to me to be an abiding feature in the ministry pees 
of Christ. Is He not continually appearing to men Many. 
in “ another form”? The old Greeks had a legend 
about an old man of the sea called Proteus, that he 
had the power of appearing in many shapes and 
disguises. People used to wish to consult him 
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because he was supposed to have the power of 
prophecy. But now Proteus would appear as a 
fish, and now as a horse, and soon. Those who did 
not know his secret were apt to miss him; but 
those who held on to him, no matter the guise he 
assumed, were always rewarded, for to them Proteus 
would reveal himself in his true shape, and tell them 
what they wanted to know. That is simply legend ; 
but, in what the Greeks used to say of the fabled 
Proteus, there is a suggestion of what really occurs 
in the case of our Lord. He comes to men in 
different forms. Ho does not walk the earth to-day 
in visible presence. But nevertheless He has not 
left it. He is with us always to the end of the 
world. 

He comes to us to-day in the person of His Spirit. 
The Spirit pleads with men to-day, by the voice of 
conscience, by the influence of holy parents, by the 
words of this old Book, by the appeals of the 
Christian preacher. And when conscience is thus 
stirred, and the heart is thus touched, Christ has 
come to our house as surely as He went to Zaccheus’ 
long ago; He is calling us just as clearly as He 
called Matthew from his toll-booth. Looked at from 
another point of view, He comes to us in the varied 
experiences of life. He comes to us sometimes in 
the shape of a great joy. And He comes to us, 
sometimes, perhaps oftener, in the shape of a great 
sorrow. He comes to us, again, in the persons of 
His people. “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou 
Me”? Saul had been haling humble men and 
women and casting them into prison. And all 
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unthinking he had been doing over again what the Mark xvi. 
priests and the soldiers had done to Jesus. He had 12, 13. 
been persecuting Him, scourging Him, crucifying 

Him afresh. “I am Jesus Whom thou persecutest,” 

said the voice to him. Jesus was on the earth still 

in the person of His persecuted and suffering people. 

He comes in the shape of that lonely person who 

needs friendship, or that bereaved person who needs 
comfort ; He comes in the shape of the sick who 

need healing, and the weak who need help, and the 
hungry who cry for bread. That is the “ different 

form ” in which Christ presents Himself to men and 
women to-day. Let us beware of missing Him. 

Does not the phrase also suggest this, that different —Not in the 
ages and different people may view Christ rather eee 
differently ? There is no one definite, stereotyped, 
unalterable conception of Christ. You cannot find it 
even in the New Testament. You know how varied 
and different are the faces of Christ which the artists 
put on their canvases. There are no two jpictures 
of Christ the same. The fact is each artist depicts 
his own Christ, the Christ of his own imagination 
and affection, the Christ as He appears to him. 
And He appears to no two in exactly the same form. 
The difference in the artistic representation of 
Christ is but symbolic of the difference in men’s 
thoughts about Him. There are differences, as I 
have already said, even in the New Testament 
pictures of Him. Peter’s Christ, and John’s Christ, 
and Paul’s Christ, they are all at bottom the same 
Christ, the Christ Who loved men’s souls, and died 
for their sins, and rose again in triumph on the 
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Mark xvi. third day. But in each Apostolic picture there is 
12, 13. a difference in the point of view. He appears to 
James perhaps mainly as the Lord of Conduct, 
and to John as the Illumination of the Soul, 
and to Paul as the mighty Saviour from Sin. 
I do not think we ought to expect all men to 
construe the person of Christ in exactly the same 
way. Augustine after a life of sensuality and sin 
will think of Christ in one way; the great Greek 
father Origen will think of Him in another; a man 
who has been rescued from lowest depths of vice 
will emphasise Christ’s redeeming love; a man like 
Emerson who kept through life an almost stainless 
soul, will think of Him mainly as the revelation of 
God’s love and life. But it is the “same Jesus.” 
Just because He is so rich and full, He appears to 
the infinite varieties of men in different forms, 
according to their several needs, and is able to 
satisfy the wants of all. 
And as it has been with individuals, so is it with 
the ages. Every age needs a new Christ, and finds 
a new Christ. As the years pass, men grow in 
knowledge. And as they grow in knowledge, old 
intellectual statements become obsolete and im- 
possible. And so we must expect views of Christ to 
alter. They have altered, but we need have no fear 
that Christ is going to be superseded or discarded. 
There is such infinite fulness in Him that every age 
finds its satisfaction in Him. He appears to every 
new age, as it is born, “in another form.” 
But stillthe And yet the same Jesus. Amid the almost 
same Jesus. infinite changes, essentially the same. We have 
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advanced far since Augustine’s or Luther’s or John Mark xvi. 
Wesley’s days. But still to us, as to them, He is 12, 13. 
the Revelation of God, our Redeemer from Sin. 

The divine sacrificial love of Christ, that is the 
central and essential thing. And that abides. It 

is not “ another form” of Jesus we get if the Cross 
isneglected. Itis another Jesus Who is not another. 

“ And He showed them His hands and His side,” 

that is how the disciples knew Jesus. “Show me 

the nail-print,” said an old saint in the cell to a 

being who pretended to be the Christ. It is the 
infallible sign. There may be changes in men’s 

views of Christ, changes that sometimes perplex us, 

but if it is the Christ with the nail-prints in His 

hands we see, we can be content. “It is the 
Lord.” 
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“* And they, when they had heard that He was alive, and had 
been seen of her, believed not. And they went and told it 
unto the residue: neither believed they them. Afterward 
He appeared unto the eleven as they sat at meat, and upbraided 
them with their unbelief and hardness of heart, because they 
believed not them which had seen Him after He was risen.” — 
Marx xvi. 11, 13, 14. 


THERE were only two things at which Christ in the 
days of His flesh expressed astonishment—the faith 
of the Roman centurion and the unbelief of the 
Nazarenes. But of His own people after the 
Resurrection we read in verse 14 that “He up- 
braided them with their unbelief and hardness of 
heart.” And I am sure it filled the heart of the 
writer of this paragraph with wonder too. Notice 
how he recurs to it again and again. He cannot 
get it out of his mind. Next to the wonder of the 
Resurrection itself, the most wonderful thing was 
the stubborn and persistent refusal of the disciples 
to believe it had really occurred. Follow the story 
as he summarises it. The first to bring the disciples 
the good news was Mary Magdalene. She came 
upon them as they mourned and wept with the 
gladdening announcement that she had not only 
seen the Lord, but had spoken with Him, and was 
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the bearer of a message from Him to them. And Mark xvi. 
instead of receiving the news with joy, the disciples 11, 13, 14. 
chilled Mary to the marrow by the blank incredulity 

with which they listened to her. Notice what the 
evangelist says. “They, when they heard that He 

was alive, and had been seen of her, disbelieved.” —piscredited 
They disbelieved. It was not simply that they 2nd Denied. 
could not persuade themselves that what Mary 

said was true, they scornfully and contemptuously 

rejected her story. It was a case of positive and 

summary repudiation. They said that Mary’s story 

was an idle tale. There was something almost 
ageressive in their attitude. It was not doubt; it 

was denial. Then later in the day, came the 

incident of the two disciples who had set out to 
Emmaus, but who had immediately returned to 
Jerusalem when they had discovered Who their 
wonderful Companion was. And once again instead 

of breaking into Thanksgivings and Hallelujahs, 

the disciples received the news in chilling silence. 

“ They went away and told it unto the rest: neither 

believed they them.” ‘Neither believed they —Doubted. 
them.” The expression, you will notice, is not so 

emphatic as that which is used in Mary’s case. 

Here it is, “‘ they did not believe”; in Mary’s case 

it is, “they disbelieved.” They had abruptly 

rejected Mary’s tale. But certain things had 
happened since then. It had been rumoured, for 

example, that Peter had seen the Lord. At any 

rate, they did not feel that they could reject the 

story of the two disciples off-hand. And yet they 

could not bring themselves to accept it as true. 
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Mark xvi. The stage of blank denial had passed, but they 
II, 13,14. were in the stage of doubt and difficulty still; 


Doubt 
Passing 
into Faith, 


The Value 
of the 
Disciples’ 
Unbelief. 


“Neither believed they them.” 

And then Jesus came and stood in the midst and 
said, “‘Peace be unto you.” And so obstinately 
unbelieving were they, that they could not believe 
the evidence of their own senses. They were terrified 
and afirighted, Luke says, and supposed that they 
beheld a spirit. With their Lord there before them, 
they debated in their hearts whether it was He or 
not. And not until Jesus said to them, “See My 
hands and My feet that it is I Myself; handle Me 
and see,” did their stubborn unbelief give way to a 
timid and trembling faith. And even after that 
first Sabbath evening, Thomas refused to believe. 
It was in vain his fellow disciples told him that 
they had seen Him, and rehearsed to him the words 
which Jesus had said. Thomas, I suppose, put all 
his fellow-disciples in the same category with Mary. 
They had taken to believing and repeating idle 
tales ; nothing they said carried weight with Thomas. 
He was stubbornly, obstinately unbelieving. “ Ex- 
cept I shall see in His hands the prints of the 
nails,” he said, “‘and put my finger into the print 
of the nails and put my hand into His side, I will 
not believe.” “I will not believe,” that was the 
sort of temper in which the disciples met the news 
of the Resurrection. 

Now, as I have already said, from the point of 
view of apologetics it is better that the disciples 
should have been thus stubbornly and obstinately 
incredulous. It adds enormously to the value of 
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their testimony. It knocks the bottm out of the Mark xvi. 
vision-theory which is the theory of the Resurrection I1, 13, 14. 
most favoured by sceptic writers. These “ appear- 

ances” of the Lord, they say, were all the work of 

the imagination of the disciples. They wanted to 

see Him and so they thought they saw Him. It all 

began with the excited imagination of Mary, and 

the other disciples followed suit. 

But before people see visions, they must expect The Vision 
the vision and believe it possible. Even the sapeeret 
advocates of the theory admit as much as that. 
They concede the point, when they say the disciples 
wanted to see, and so they saw. Visions only come 
where there is expectancy, anticipation, enthusiasm. 

Had there been amongst the disciples an exultant 
belief in the Resurrection, we can understand how 
they should have taken to seeing visions. But there 
was no such expectation, no such anticipation, no 
such enthusiasm. When the disciples saw Christ 
laid in Joseph’s rocky tomb, they thought they 
had seen the last of Him. Their temper was one 
of desolation, dismay, despair. Anything more 
grotesquely unlike the facts than Renan’s picture 
of the disciples as a group of imaginative and 
enthusiastic and ecstatic people, cannot well be 
imagined. Far from expecting the Resurrection, it 
required proof after proof to convince them it had 
taken place. They were not excited people ready 
to accept any story, they were sceptical, incredulous, 
slow to believe. Mr Lathom in his Pastor Pastorum 
has a very interesting passage on the character of 
the Apostles as witnesses. He contends that by 
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the very nature of their upbringing, education, and 
occupation, they were admirably fitted to be plain, 
straightforward, matter of fact witnesses. Well, 
whatever we may think of Mr Lathom’s general 
contention (and I for one quite agree with it), at 
any rate we can say that the witness of the Apostles 
to the Resurrection carries special weight and 
conviction, for it is the witness of cool, critical, 
and almost sceptical men. ang 

But while from the apologetic point of view we 
may almost be grateful that the Apostles were thus 
persistently and obstinately incredulous; from the 
moral point of view, their doubt was unreasonable, 
indefensible, sinful. That was evidently how it 
appeared to our Lord Himself, “He upbraided 
them with their unbelief and hardness of heart.” 
He reproached them with it. In our Lord’s eyes, 
their stubborn unbelief was blameworthy. Now let 
me remind you once again that there was a certain 
kind of doubt and unbelief that our Lord treated 
very gently and tenderly. How gently, for example, 
He dealt with the doubt of that agonised father 
who could only ery, “Lord, I believe, help Thou 
mine unbelief.” Doubt arising from ignorance, from 
honest difficulty—our Lord never “ reproached ” 
men for that. A bruised reed He never broke and 
smoking flax He never quenched. The only doubt 
Christ ever “reproached ” was the doubt that had 
a moral or rather an immoral root, the doubt that 
had its rise, not in the perplexed intellect, but in 
the evil heart. And that is exactly why He up- 
braided these disciples of His with their unbelief, 
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Their unbelief rooted itself in moral defect. He Mark xvi. 
upbraided them with their unbelief and hardness of II, 13, 14. 
heart. If they had only kept their hearts open 

and guileless, they would have been on the look- 

out for the Resurrection instead of scornfully 
disbelieving it; even when it actually occurred. 

For consider how many intimations of their Lord’s 
Resurrection had been given to them. 

First of all, there was their own Jewish Scripture. —A Sin 

If they had only read their Scripture with open and taht 
unprejudiced minds the Cross and the Grave would 
not have filled them with despair. They would 
have known that it was through the Cross and the 
Grave that Messiah was to march to His triumph. 
“Ye know not the Scriptures, neither the power of 
God,” said Jesus to those Sadducees who denied 
the Resurrection of man. He might have brought 
exactly the same charge against His own disciples. 
They had read the Scriptures through the spectacles 
of Jewish prejudice. If they had read the Scriptures 
with open and unprejudiced mind, they would not 
have despaired because of the Cross, but they would 
have been waiting with eager hope for the dawn of 
the Resurrection morning. 

Then, again, they had been privileged to come —A Sin 
into close touch with Jesus Himself. It was this tence 
that really made their unbelief so inexcusable and and Christ’s 
blameworthy. As they had companied with the sca apg 
Lord, they had been privileged to see in Jesus 
an absolutely holy person. He was unlike every 
one else who ever lived in this respect. He did 
no sin neither was guile found in His mouth. 
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He was holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate 


II, 13,14. from sinners. These men felt that His holiness 


—And of 
His Works. 


was so perfect, His purity so dazzling, that some- 
times it filled them with an overwhelming sense of 
their own sin and shame, and they were almost 
ready to leave Him because that sense of shame 
was almost more than they could bear. Now, if 
they had had open and guileless hearts, it ought to 
have been no surprise to them that such a person 
should have escaped the bonds of death. One of 
the Psalmists ventured long before the assertion 
that while death might be the wages of sin, death 
could not conquer and overcome perfect holiness. 
“Thou wilt not leave Thine Holy One,’ he cried, 
“to see corruption.” And Paul afterwards finds, 
shall I say, the key to the Resurrection in the same 
stupendous fact of our Lord’s sinlessness. He was 
“ declared to be the Son of God with power, according 
to the spirit of holiness, by the Resurrection of the 
dead” (Rom. i. 4). They ought to have known 
that death and corruption could never be the 
portion of One Who was without spot or stain of sin. 
And they would have known, had it not been that 
their hearts were hardened. 

In addition to the wonder of our Lord’s person, 
there were the wonders of His deeds. These very 
disciples had seen the most amazing evidences of 
His power. They had seen His power over disease, 
He had given sight to the blind, hearing to the deaf, 
cleansing to the leper, power to the paralysed. He 
had even shown Himself to be Lord over death 
itself. He had summoned back the breath of the 
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little daughter of Jairus the Ruler of the Synagogue. Mark xvi. 
He had stopped a funeral procession outside the 11, 13, 14. 
gates of Nain and restored the young man, whom 

they were carrying out to burial, to his weeping and 
broken-hearted mother. He had, most amazing 

wonder of all, summoned Lazarus back to life 

though he had been in the grave four days. He 

had in these wonderful ways shown Himself Lord 

and Master of death. And was it likely that He 

Who had snatched this one and the other from the 

jaws of death, was Himself at the last to become 

death’s helpless victim? They might have known, 

they ought to have known, in face of what they 

had seen, that here was One Who had the keys 

of Death and of Hades. They would have known, 

had it not been that their hearts were hardened. 

And then finally, there were the plain and And 
definite predictions of our Lord Himself. He had Forgetfulness 
spoken of “His Resurrection’? by symbol and Predictions. 
parable. He had said that in three days He would 
build the Temple of His body up again. He had 
said that the only sign that would be given His 
generation was the sign of Jonah the Prophet. 

But He had also spoken of it in set terms. He had 
done it again and again, “‘ Behold, we go up to 
Jerusalem, and the Son of Man shall be delivered 
unto the chief priests; and they shall condemn 
Him to death, shall deliver Him unto the Gentiles, 
and they shall kill Him, and the third day He shall 
rise again.” Nothing could have been more specific 
or definite. But the disciples took no heed. The 
words fell on deaf ears. They refused to believe 
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that Jesus would die, and therefore were deaf to 
any speech about Resurrection. 

And so it came to pass that when the third day 
came it found them absolutely unexpectant, sceptical 
unbelieving. They disbelieved Mary; they did not 
believe Cleopas and his friend; they could scarcely 
believe the evidence of their own senses. And if you 
ask what it was that had thus made their hearts 
hard and impenetrable, I reply it was prejudice. 
They had been brought up in the Jewish conception 
of Messiah. They expected the conquering prince 
of the popular imagination. Death had no place 
in their ideas of God’s anointed. When the Lord 
spoke therefore about death, He was confronted 
with deaf ears and absolutely impenetrable hearts. 
You remember what John Bunyan in his Holy War 
says about the defence of Har Gate? When 
Immanuel set out to capture Man Soul he addressed 
his summons first to the Captain in charge of Ear 
Gate, which of course is only Bunyan’s way of 
saying that the Gospel is announced to most men 
and makes its appeal to most men by means of 
human speech. But my Lord Willbewill, Diabolus’ - 
Commander-in-Chief, had taken precautions to meet 
the attack, for he had stationed one, old Mr Prejudice 
(an angry and ill-conditioned fellow) as Captain of 
the Ward at that Gate, and put under his power 
sixty men, called Deaf-men, men advantageous for 
that service, for as much as they muttered no words 
of the captains nor of their soldiers. And that is 
exactly what had taken place in the case of these 
disciples: they had put old Mr Prejudice in charge 
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of Har Gate, so that all that their Master-said to Mark xvi. 
them fell on deaf and unheeding ears. For when 11, 13, 14. 
prejudice is in possession of the heart, truth finds 
no admission. And that is why Christ blamed and 
reproached His disciples for their unbelief. 

Now, in all this there is a rather solemn warning Warning 
for us. First of all, let us plainly recognise this, * 4S 
that there are certain kinds of doubt for which our 
Lord has not pity, but blame. I think that needs 
to be said, and perhaps emphatically said, in these 
days, for we have exalted doubt into a kind of virtue. 
Perhaps that hackneyed line of Tennyson’s, about 
their being more faith in honest doubt than in half 
the creeds, is in part responsible for it. Now there 
are two things we-ought to be clear about and those 
are these. Doubt, even when honest, is a condition —Against 
to be deplored. We talk in these days as if the Doubt. 
condition of “‘ honest doubt ” was really the kind 
of ideal condition, and as if the “ honest doubter ”’ 
was a very superior person. What we have to 
recognise is that doubt is not a thing to be bragged 
about or admired, even when honest, it is to be 
deplored. For doubt always means weakness, in- 
decision, misery of soul. In fact, I will go further, 
and say that doubt when it is really honest, is always 
in an agony. That is the mark of honest doubt. 
Like the man in the story it cries out with tears, 
“Help mine unbelief.” Braggart doubt, flippant 
doubt, is by those very characteristics revealed to 
be not honest doubt at all. And the second thing Do 
is this; much that parades as honest doubt, is not when a 
honest doubt at all, but doubt that springs from an for Sin. 
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Mark xvi. evil heart. Yes, I will believe that Christ will deal 
II, 13,14. very gently with the honest seeker, the man who 


—And 
Appeal. 


longs for the light but finds himself still in the dark ; 
but for the parade of doubt that covers an evil 
heart, that is really nothing but a cloak for sin, the 
Lord has not pity but indignation. It is a terrible 
thing to say, but it is nevertheless true, many men 
do not believe, because they do not want to believe. 
There is a close and intimate connection between 
scepticism and moral wrong. Men reject Christ 
not because they have examined His claims and 
found them wanting, but because they love their 
sin. Such a doubt, it is as well to be plain, does not 
receive the pity of Christ, but is exposed to the 
wrath of the Lamb. 

“He reproached them with their unbelief and 
hardness of heart.’”” And do you not think our Lord 
has similar cause for upbraiding this generation ? 
What multitudes of people are absolutely indifferent 
to Him and to all intents and purposes reject Him ! 
And it is not for lack of evidence of His grace and 
power. Here in the Gospels we have the story of 
His life, the one perfect and sinless life; here in 
His Church we have the evidence of His continuous 
life; here in saved and regenerated lives we have 
the evidence of His divine power! And still men 
go on their way unheeding. It is unbelief for which 
there is no excuse. It springs from “ hardness of 
heart.” And do you not think He has ground of 
complaint against His Church? For we do not 
take Him at His word, and we are incredulous of 
His power, and we fail to exercise the mighty 
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privileges that are ours in Him. Like the disciples, Mark xvi. 
we are not able to cast the evil spirits of our age I1, 13, 14. 
out and it is all because of our unbelief. And our 

unbelief again springs from hardness of heart. 

What is our great need? Simple, guileless, believing 

- hearts; hearts freed from prejudice; hearts that 

will take God at His word; hearts purged of all 

secret reservations. “A humble, lowly, contrite 

heart, Believing true and clean.” 
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THE GREAT COMMISSION 


“ And He said unto them, Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to every creature.” —Manrk xvi. 15, 


I po not think that Christ uttered these words and 
laid this commission upon His disciples on the 
occasion of His first visit to them on the evening of 
Resurrection Day. It is true the verse follows 
immediately upon the verse which tells us of that 
particular appearance. But then these nine verses 
do not profess to be detailed history. As much as 
that can be inferred from the bare fact that the 
nine verses are made to cover ground that occupies 
whole chapters in the other evangels. The writer 
has compressed and welded a good many things 
together without strict regard to chronological 
order. He has picked out of the happenings of the 
forty days just enough to make it plain that Jesus 
had really risen, and that the missionary activity 
of the Church in the days in which he was writing 
was the result of the specific direction and plain 
command of the Lord Himself. So we must not 
conclude that, because the writer seems to attach 
the “Great Commission” to the first appearance, 
therefore it was given on that occasion. I do not 
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think it was. I should argue for my view in the Mark xvi. 

first place on general grounds. 15. 
The disciples on that first evening were not pre- —Not 

pared to receive a command like this. They were !™mediately. 

not in a fit spiritual condition to think of missionary 

work. On that first evening the disciples needed 

to have their own faith quickened. ‘“‘ He upbraided 

them,” I read above, “with their unbelief and 

hardness of heart.” It would have been of no use 

giving a command like this to unbelieving or half- 

hearted men. Before these humble men would 

venture out to preach to all the world, they them- 

selves would have to be possessed of a triumphant 

and enthusiastic faith. And it was to the quicken- 

ing of faith in the disciples themselves that Christ 

devoted Himself on the first Easter evening. ‘ He 

showed them His hands and His side.” ‘ Handle 

Me,” He said, “ and see that it is I Myself.”” And in 

addition he tried to bring home to them the realisa- 

tion of their power. He breathed on them and said, 

“ Receive ye the Holy Ghost.” Further than that 

our Lord did not go on that first Haster evening. 

His whole concern that night was with the disciples 

themselves. His one desire was to quicken faith 

in His own Resurrection, and as a result to beget 


within them a sense of power. 

It was later, when doubt had clean gone, and an —But to 
enthusiastic faith and the courage born of it had Peed. 
taken its place, that our Lord spoke the great words 
of my text. It was to men convinced that Jesus 
was the Son of God, because of the Resurrection 
from the dead, and ready therefore to dare anything 
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for Him, that Christ said, “ Go ye into all the world 
and preach the Gospel to the whole creation.” 
When He said it, we are not told, but probably 
towards the end of His earthly sojourn. They 
would scarcely have been prepared to hear it sooner, 
for these disciples had much to learn before they 
were ready even to understand a command like 
this. There is a suggestive verse in the opening 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles which is not 
without its bearing on this. Luke is summing up 
the events and conversations of the forty days, and 
says: “ He shewed Himself alive after His passion 
by many proofs, appearing unto them by the space 
of forty days, and speaking the things concerning the 
Kingdom of God.” It is that last phrase which is 
the important and significant one. The recurring 
theme of conversation between the risen Master 
and His disciples was the Kingdom of God, the topic 
upon which they most needed instruction and 
guidance. For while they were chosen as the men 
through whom the Kingdom was to be established, 
they were in the meantime themselves ignorant of 
the true nature of the Kingdom. Nothing is more 
striking than the disciples’ perverse misunderstanding 
of the nature of the Kingdom which Christ had 
come to found. They were so entirely possessed 
by their Jewish prejudices that the true view of 
Christ’s Kingdom never really got a lodging in 
their minds. 

For example, take these three points. First 
of all, their conception of a Kingdom was that of 
a temporal Kingdom. Messiah’s Empire, as they 
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thought of it, was a kind of counterpart of Caesar’s. Mark xvi. 
In the second place, they thought this Kingdom 15. 
was to be established by worldly weapons. They 
wanted to call down fire from heaven. They wanted 

to smite with the sword. Their idea was that 
nations were to be conquered by the sword, and so 
vast tracts were to be added to the Kingdom at 

a single stroke. And thirdly, their idea of the 
Kingdom was not universal but national. The 
Kingdom they thought of was a Jewish Kingdom. 

It represented the triumph of the Jew. And only 
the Jew and those who became Jews had part or 
lot in it. Now on each of these three points Christ’s 
Kingdom was diametrically opposed to their thoughts 

of it. The Kingdom of God which He had come to 
establish was a spiritual Kingdom; it was no 
earthly empire, it was the reign of God in the souls 

of men; it was to be established not by force but 
by love, and all men were to find a place in it, Jew 
and Gentile on equal terms. 

Notice the nature of the messages to be given: The 
“Go ye into all the world,” He said, “ and preach oe 
the Gospel to the whole creation.” What was this Message. 
_ Gospel which they were to preach? It was the 
news about Himself; the story of His life and 
death and Resurrection. It is implied that in 
some way His life and death and Resurrection 
affected the whole world of men. The tragedy and 
triumph both took place in Jerusalem. But though 
they took place in Jerusalem, it was not Jerusalem 
and Palestine only that were concerned. What 
happened in Jerusalem in those days, had what 
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the theologians call ‘“‘a cosmic significance.” 
Distant lands were concerned, peoples and tribes 
that had never heard of Jesus were concerned ; 
generations yet unborn were concerned. What 
happened to Him was of infinite moment to the 
universe. “Go,” He said, “ and preach this Gospel 
of My dying and rising again—go into all the Kosmos 
and preach it to the whole creation.”” Nor was it 
only that what happened to Him concerned the 
world, it is also implied that it would be good news 
to the world. It was an evangel they had to 
preach. The world’s happiness and hope were 
bound up with the knowledge of what had happened 
to Him. In some wonderful way the story of His 
living, dying, and rising again would bring light and 
joy and comfort and peace to the manifold peoples 
of the earth. 

Now if Christ said this, it demolishes the theory 
of those who tell us that all the emphasis laid on 
the person of Christ, and the mighty place assigned 
to Him, is the result of a process of idealisation and 
deification that set in after His death. For you 
cannot reduce the person of Christ to the dimensions 
of a simple, lowly Galilean teacher without tearing 
the Gospels to rags and tatters. The impoverished 
Christ of so-called liberal theology is impossible ; 
He never had any existence. There is no escape 
from the supernatural Christ, unless you deny His 
existence altogether. See what you have here—a 
Person Who thought so highly of Himself, that He 
thought Himself essential to the world, that He 
claimed the world as His own, that He declared 
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Himself indispensable to the Hope and Happiness Mark xvi. 
of the World. And who was this Person Who 15. 

made these claims for Himself? Unless we are to 

be shut up to the answer that Christ was not even 

a good man, but was the most colossal egoist the 

world ever saw, we are bound to give the answer 

the Church has always given, “ Thou art the King 

of Glory, O Christ.” 

Observe, now, Christ’s faith im His disciples. Christ's 

“Go ye,” He said, “ into all the Kosmos and preach Se nies 
the Gospel to the whole creation.” Christ committed 
His cause and Kingdom to the keeping of these 
disciples of His. He laid upon them the gigantic 
task of evangelising the world. It was a tremendous 
task to which He summoned them. For consider 
the kind of people they were—for this commission 
was not given to the Apostles only, it was given to 
the whole body of His disciples. They were men —Their In- 
and women, most of them, who had never been out “*Petence- 
of Palestine. The only little bit of experience of 
evangelising work they had had, had been gained 
within the limits of Palestine and probably of 
Galilee. They knew no language save their own 
Aramaic dialect and possibly commercial Greek. 
And to these people, who were all perhaps without 
experience of the great world outside Palestine, 
Christ gave this commission, ‘ Go into all the world 
and preach the Gospel to the whole creation.” 
With their meagre, and as it seemed, hopelessly 
inadequate equipment, they were to set about the 
gigantic task of evangelising the world. 

In the second place, not only were they untravelled 
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men and women, but they were humble and socially 
insignificant into the bargain. There was not a 
wealthy man, or a man of 'rank‘or learning amongst 
them. “Not many wise, not many noble, not 
many mighty were called.” But God chose the 
weak things, and the base things, and the despised 
things of the world to do His work. When during 
the great war we wished to set our case before our 
American cousins we sent our very best men— 
Mr Balfour, the Archbishop of York, Sir G. A. Smith 
to do it. But Christ chose for His ambassadors 
fisher folk and publicans. To them He committed 
the task of preaching His Gospel. And His trust 
was not misplaced. These weak men went every- 
where, they appeared before governors and kings, 
they turned the world upside down, they were 
able to do all things through Christ which 
strengthened them. 

Now this was not a command laid upon the first 
disciples only, this is the permanent commission of 
the Church. Here is the great end for which she 
exists, There are various reasons which can be 
urged for zeal in missionary work. With our fathers, 
it was mainly concern for the future state of the 
unevangelised heathen. With the majority of 
people to-day it is perhaps pity for their present 
wretchedness and misery. The motive that inspired 
our fathers to such desperate earnestness in the 
cause of missions has lost much of its old power 
amongst us. But I am persuaded that the motive 
which we find in the thought of the present distress 
of the heathen is inadequate. Missions will limp 
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and lag and fail if we depend upon that for our Mark xvi. 
driving force. We must get back a mightier and 15. 
more potent inspiration. And that mightier in- 
spiration we get in the call and command of 
Christ. Here is the final and sufficient reason 
for missions. Christ commands them: “Go 
into all the world.” A Christian is just a man 
who obeys Christ. It is open to question 
whether a man who says he does not believe 
in missions and who refuses to help missions is 

a Christian at all. 

“Go ye into all the world!” You notice the —a Duty 
uncompromising demand. The news about Christ to all the 
was not to be confined to Palestine in those early 
days ; the whole world had a right to hear it. The 
good news is not to be confined to Europe and the 
West in these latter days; every nook and corner 
of the world has a right to hear it. We have not to 
pick and choose. Some lands are difficult. Moham- 
medanism in Africa, Hinduism in India seem to 
oppose almost impenetrable barriers. But the 
Christian Church must not neglect India and North 
Africa because of their difficulty. Some lands are 
dangerous. But danger must not daunt us. It 
never has daunted the Church. The Gospel has 
entered into possession of nearly every land by a 
living way. Palestine by the blood of James and 
Stephen ; Europe by the blood of Paul and Peter ; 
the South Seas by the blood of John Williams ; 
Africa by the blood of Bishop Hannington; New 
Guinea by the blood of James Chalmers. And still 
we must go in spite of danger. To the barbarians 
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of Central Africa, and the untamed savages of New 
Guinea we must “go and preach.” 

“ Go ye into all the world.” This is the business 
not of some but of all. This was not a commission 
given to the Apostles but to the whole Church. 
We must all take our share. We must all bear a 
hand. It matters not how poor and insignificant 
we may be, we have all a part to play. By gifts 
and prayers, if not by personal service, we must 
participate in this task. The first business of the 
saved man is the salvation of souls, says Andrew 
Murray. What we need to realise is that this is 
our first and chief concern, the spread of the 
Kingdom. Behind the command there lies the 
faith, that the news about Christ is the news the 
wide world needs; that the story of Christ, living, 
dying, rising again is a Gospel to all who hear it. 
It is a faith which is confirmed by all the facts, 
When the Apostles first set out on their missionary 
journeys, it was a mighty venture of faith, it was, 
shall I say, an experiment. They undertook their 
missionary labours on the bare word of their Master. 
But in our case, we know by actual experience, 
that the news about Christ is a Gospel to all who 
hear it and receive it ; that wherever it is proclaimed 
it carries with it joy and peace and freedom; that 
it emancipates and saves men when everything 
else has failed. There is a multitude which no 
man can number of all nations and kindreds 
and peoples and tongues who have washed their 
robes and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb. The world needs Christ. He meets its 
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wants. He can save it from its sin. And Mark xvi. 
no one else can. “‘Give us your Christ,” said 15. 

the people of Japan to Drummond as he sailed 

back to England. It is the appeal of the world. 

Shall it appeal in vain ? 
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BELIEF AND UNBELIEF: 
AND THEIR RESULTS 


“He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; but he 
that believeth not shall be damned. And these signs shall follow 
them that believe; In My name shall they cast out devils; 
they shall speak with new tongues ; They shall take up serpents ; 
and if they drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them ; 
they shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall recover.” — 
Mark xvi. 16-18. 


HERE, no doubt, is a resumé of the last command 
and commission given by Christ to His disciples. 
Two subjects emerge: belief and baptism. In a 
work of this character, I avoid here all points of 
contention as to the rite of baptism, and deal only 
with some of its main aspects. For His Church the 
rite of baptism is a rite of our Lord’s own institution. 
But it was not a rite He was the first to use. It 
had long been familiar to the Jews, and submission 
to baptism was one of the demands John made of 
all who repented of their sins. And now, in His 
great commission, Christ told His disciples to 
baptise all those who believed through their word. 
The rite of baptism was to be the outward badge 
and sign of their discipleship. It was beautifully 
fitted to be the symbol of the great change, for it 
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typified that cleansing of the entire nature which Mark xvi. 
only God could impart. It was the outward sign 16-18. 

of an inward grace; the visible expression of the 

_ cleansing by the Spirit of God of the very springs 

of a man’s being. And to this rite men who believed 

the Word were requested to submit as an open 
confession of their faith and new allegiance. 

I now ask your attention to the great antithesis Saving 

of this text, “ He that believeth shall be saved ; he 2° 
that disbelieveth shall be condemned.” This is one 
of the most tremendous statements in the Bible. 
And as salvation and condemnation are in the issue, 
it is vital we should know exactly what the statement 
means. Let me take the first limb of the antithesis 
to begin with. ‘‘ He that believeth shall be saved.” 
Now the first question that suggests itself is this, 
what exactly are we to understand by believing ? 
And whom or what are we to believe? Itis obvious 
that what we are to believe is the Gospel referred 
to in the previous verse. And that Gospel centres 
in the proclamation of Jesus living, dying, rising 
again. It is in that living, dying, risen Lord that 
we are to believe. 

By believing is meant not a mere intellectual —tts 
assent to facts. We believe that two and two make Nature. 
four. We believe that over-a hundred years ago 
the battle of Waterloo was fought. We believe 
that in the year 1832 a great Reform Bill was 
passed. We believe that there have been such 
men in existence as Simon de Montfort and Oliver 
Cromwell, and that they played a great part in our 
English life in their day. And so we may believe 
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that nineteen hundred years ago there lived in 
Palestine a Man, Christ Jesus, Who went about 
doing good, Who was Himself a holy Person, Who 
was put to death on a Cross under Pontius Pilate, 
and Whe rose again on the third day. We may 
believe it all as a matter of history. But that is not 
the belief which is here meant. In so far as belief 
is a mere belief in facts, the devils believe and 
tremble. Nor is believing to be interpreted as 
acceptance of a creed. To know all about the 
“ plan of salvation,” to believe in the great doctrines 
of the Incarnation and Atonement, is not the 
“ saving faith ” of which Christ here speaks. As a 
matter of fact, a man may be an expert theologian 
without being a Christian. It was of a great 
statesman in the early part of Queen Victoria’s 
reign that it was said that he combined the theo- 
logical learning of a divine with the morals of a 
rake. In the New Testament the phrase is usually 
employed to describe faith in Christ; it is not, 
“ Believe the Lord Jesus Christ,” but, “ Believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” There is a great difference 
between the two phrases. “Believe the Lord 
Jesus Christ,” would mean “ Believe His words, 
believe that what He says is true.” But “ Believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ,” means “ Trust yourself 
to Him, rely upon Him, surrender yourself to Him,” 

That is what saving faith really is, not believing 
Christ’s words, but so trusting Him as to be willing 
to commit ourselves to Him for time and eternity ; 
is not simply belief in certain statements, but 
trust in a person. The man who believes to the 
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saving of his soul is the man who trusts Christ ; Mark xvi. 
trusts what He has done; trusts His sacrifice; trusts 16-18. 
His intercession ; trusts in Christ and His work, in 
opposition to any trust in himself and his attain- 

ments; who commits himself to Christ and bases 

all his hopes on this great truth, “The Son of God 

loved me and gave Himself for me.” 

The man who so believes shall be saved! And Salvation. 
what again do we mean by “saved”? “Saved” 
in the first place from the pains and penalties of 
sin. Saved from that “death” which is the 
penalty of sin; “saved” in the sense of being 
pardoned and justified and set right with God. It 
is only a vain fool like Rousseau who will frantically 
brag about appearing before God with the record of 
_his life in his hands and claiming acquittal as a 
matter of right. Most of us know we have done 
wrong; most of us know that in the course of 
justice none of us should see salvation. My hope 
of acceptance is that I shall be found im Christ. 
When I commit myself to Christ I make His 
life of obedience in faith and intention my 
own, and I am accepted in the Beloved. There 
is no condemnation to them that are in Christ 
Jesus. 

But “saved” not only from the penalties of —And 
sin, but saved also from sin itself. When a man POW: 
so believes in Christ as to commit himself to Him, 
new power is imparted to him ; he renews or rather 
exchanges his strength, and he is able to fight and 
overcome sins that had previously been too strong 
for him. I have just been reading an article by 
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Mark xvi. William James in the very last volume of essays 
16-18. and addresses published after his death, in which 
he says this, that we habitually exert less than our 
maximum of power. There are stores of power 
available which we never use. There are higher 
levels of living possible to us but which we never 
reach. We “ live at a poor dying rate,” as Cowper 
puts it. And he illustrates what he means by the 
phenomenon of what is called “the second wind.” 
In a game, at a certain stage, players get fatigued 
and winded, but if, instead of giving up, they keep 
on, all of a sudden the fatigue seems to vanish, 
exertion becomes easy, they seem to have tapped a 
new source of power, they have got their “ second 
wind.” And there are levels of moral and spiritual 
power waiting to be tapped, he says, but men 
usually need some great emotion, some mighty 
excitement, to make them tap them. And one of 
the mighty experiences that make men tap this 
new source of power, he says, is conversion. 
Conversion | Somehow when men are in Christ they find 
and Power. themselves possessed of a strength undreamed of 
before. In the power of it old habits are broken, 
old sins are clean put away. Zacchaeus the miser 
becomes a philanthropist; the woman who was 
a sinner becomes a saint; John Bunyan the 
blasphemer becomes a writer of holy books; J. B. 
Gough the drunkard becomes a mighty temperance 
orator. When men commit themselves to Christ, 
they rise to new levels of living. They exchange 
their strength. Undreamed of drafts of power flow 
into them. They are clean emancipated from the 
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bondage and lust of sin. They put away the evil Mark xvi. 
uses of a life. They can do all things through 16-18. 
Christ Who strengthens them. And all that is 

involved in salvation. Release from the pains and 

penalties of sin in and of itself would be a small 

thing. But victory over sin itself is a great thing. 

And that is what Christ does for a man. When a 

man commits himself to Him, He saves him, for 

“He breaks the power of cancelled sin and sets the 

prisoner free.” 

“He that believeth shall be saved . . . he that Disbelief 
disbelieveth shall be condemned.” And in turning Conteman- 
to consider the second limb of the antithesis I want tion. 
to begin by saying how inexpressibly grateful I am 
for the change the revisers have made in my text. 

The A.V. runs like this. ‘He that believeth not 
shall be damned.” Now we could scarcely have 
had a more misleading translation. I am glad the 
revisers have changed “He that believeth not” 
into ‘“‘ He who disbelieveth,” for the plain implication 
of the Greek is, that it is not every one who does 
not believe who is going to be condemned, but he 
who, having the chance of believing, deliberately 
refuses and rejects and repudiates the Lord. But 
I am gladder still they have altered that word 
“damned.” Originally perhaps it meant pretty 
much what ‘‘ condemned ”’ means now, but in the 
course of the years certain theological ideas have 
become inseparably associated with the word. 
When we speak of the “damned” we mean “ lost 
souls,” souls for ever separated from the mercy of 
God. But the Greek word carries with it no such 
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Mark xvi. ideas. It does not say that the people of whom it 

16-18. speaks are hopelessly and eternally lost. What it 
says is serious enough; but there is no need to 
deepen and darken the colours. The simple, 
solemn statement of my text is this: ‘“ He that 
disbelieveth shall be condemned.” It is the unbelief 
of one who had the chance of belief. It is the 
unbelief of one who has seen the good and has 
deliberately chosen its opposite saying, “ Evil be 
thou my good.” : 

A Warning It is to men and women like ourselves this solemn 

to Ourselves. word addresses itself. It is impossible to take up 
a neutral attitude towards Christ. There is no 
middle course. There is no cross-bench. He is set 
either for our rise or fall. We must either accept 
Him or reject Him, we must either believe or dis- 
believe. The one thing’ we cannot do with Christ is 
either to neglect or ignore Him. And “He that 
disbelieveth shall be condemned.” There is nothing 
said here about the character or the duration of the 
punishment. The reserved and reticent character 
of all the Bible references to the future marks this 
reference also. All that is said is that he that 
disbelieveth shall be condemned. But let not the 
reserve and reticence of the reference make any one 
think lightly of it. Its very simplicity and reserve 
make it all the more awe-inspiring to me. “Shall 
be condemned.” We say little of the stern side of 
the Gospel in these days. We have subscribed to a 
rather sloppy and sentimental kind of optimism, 
and comfort ourselves with thinking everything is 
coming out all right in the end. What foundation 
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have we for our optimism? What the Scripture Mark xvi. 
says, what our Master says, is: ‘“‘ He that dis- 16-18. 
believeth shall be condemned.” 

~ How foolish it is to shut our eyes to the austere —Not to be 
side of the Gospel! We do not get rid of the Neglected. 
judgments of the Lord, and the wrath of the Lamb, 

by refusing to think or speak of them. The man 

who comforts himself amid a life of folly and sin 

with the thought that everything will come right in 

the end is putting his soul to the hazard. I do not 

know what will happen in the end. What I do 

know is that Scripture is urgent, that in the making 

of the great decision not a day should be lost. 
“Now is the accepted time.” The man who can 
wilfully reject Christ when he has seen Him, needs 

no Judge from a great white throne to pronounce 

his condemnation, he has pronounced his own. It 

was a curator in one of the great art galleries of 

Italy, where some of the masterpieces of Italian 
painting were preserved, who declared that it was 

not the spectators who criticised the pictures, it 

was the pictures that judged the spectators. By 

their appreciation or otherwise of the pictures, the 
spectators revealed themselves as possessed or 
devoid of the artistic sense. And in exactly the 

same way by their attitude to Christ, men reveal 
whether they have or have not the love of goodness 

in their souls. “ We needs must love the highest 
whenwe see it.” Yes, if we have good and honest 
hearts; but if we reject the highest, it is because 

our hearts are evil. That is why it remains eternally 

true, “ He that disbelieveth shall be condemned.” 
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Mark xvi. He is condemned already, he has condemned 


16-18. 


himself. 

Upon the signs that should follow belief I will 
not dwell: let it suffice for us to think on the great 
alternative set before us in our Lord’s commission 
to His people. 
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“So then after the Lord had spoken unto them, He was re- 
ceived up into heaven, and sat on the right hand of God.”— 
Mark xvi. 19. 


THE Lord Jesus! Here in St Mark is a new Mark xvi. 
appellation for the Master. Its occurrence here 19. 
does not mean that something had happened which A New 
had “ennobled” Christ; but that something had Title 
happened which enabled the disciples to see the 
glory that had been Hisallalong. That something 

was the Resurrection. That had opened the eyes 

of the disciples to the real glory of their Master; 

the empty grave told them Who He really was; 
and recognition of the Master’s dignity finds 
expression in the new title. There is a new note 

of reverence and worship in their reference to 
Him. He was “Jesus” simply before the Cross ; 

He was “the Lord Jesus” after the empty grave. 

It was not a human Jesus the early Christians 
preached to the world, but an exalted Lord. 
There never would have been a Christian Church 

if there had been only a human Jesus: to talk of. 
The early disciples went everywhere because they 
were absolutely sure of this, that the Jesus they 

had companied with was the exalted Lord. So 
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Mark xvi. when people say, Let us get back to the plain, 


19. 


The Fact 
of the 
Ascension. 


simple, human Jesus of the early days, I say that 
is not getting back to Him at all, that is getting 
away from Him. The Jesus of the early days and 
the first disciples was not a plain, simple, human 
Jesus, He was “the Lord Jesus.” We are true to 
the primitive faith, to the belief of the men who 
saw Christ and companied with Him, only when 
we acknowledge His unique and solitary majesty. 
Now in these concluding verses the writer seems 
to be rounding off his Gospel ; and so, very briefly, 
the Ascension is recorded. The direct evidence for 
the event is meagre. It occupies a very small 
place in the Gospel records. Matthew and John 
give no distinct report of it; Mark and Luke are 
the only two who mention it directly ; and in this 
Gospel, as you notice, it is referred to in this 
brief and simple way. The only circumstantial 
account we get of the Ascension is in Acts i. 
But it is quite natural that we should get the 
most detailed account in that particular book. As 
Dr Salmond puts it “‘ the Gospels report the story 
of our Lord’s ministry on earth. The Book of 
the Acts reports the story of His ministry in 
heaven discharged through His Apostles, and 
it begins appropriately with the Ascension.” 
But it would be a great mistake to think that 
our belief in our Lord’s Ascension depends 
only upon the two-fold mention by Luke, 
and this brief reference in Mark. No one can 
read the Epistles without seeing that it occupies 
quite a prominent place in the Apostles’ testimony. 
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It is not directly proved; it is assumed, pre- Mark xvi. 
supposed, taken for granted. It is very much 19. 
with the Ascension as it is with the Incarnation. 
The great doctrine of the Incarnation is nowhere 
in the Epistles formally stated and proved. It is 
taken for granted; it is the background of all the 
Apostolic thinking. It is much like that with the 
Ascension. It is axiomatic in the Apostles’ 
thinking. When they think of the Lord Jesus 
they think of Him as One Who has passed within 
the heavens. It was from heaven Christ appeared 
to Paul on the way to Damascus; it is from 
heaven, according to the same Apostle, that Christ 
will come to judge both the quick and dead. 
Peter speaks of Christ. as having gone into heaven 
and being on the right hand of God, angels and 
authorities and powers being subject unto Him. 
John declares that he saw in the midst of the 
New Jerusalem, One like unto the Son of Man 
Whose eyes were as a flame of fire and His voice 
as the sound of many waters, and Who said to 
him, “I am the first and the last, and the Living 
One, and I was dead and behold, I am alive for 
evermore, and I have the keys of death and of 
Hades.” No one can read the New Testament 
without seeing, then, that the Ascension forms 
the background of the Apostolic thought. ‘“ The 
conviction of our Lord’s Ascension,” says one 
writer, “fills the mind of the Apostolic age.” 

The Ascension was the natural completion of The _ 
the Resurrection. People in these days affect to Sk ite 
find difficulties in the story on the ground. of Resurrection 
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Mark xvi. natural law. They say that a body should ascend 


19. 


The 
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is a contravention to the law of gravity. It is 
just the kind of objection’ one might expect from 
a materialistic age. For it leaves out of account 
the mighty power of God. I will set no limits to 
that power. Believe in God,and yousee nodifficulty © 
whatever in believing that He exalted Jesus to 
His own right hand. Far indeed from seeing 
difficulty in the Ascension, it appears to me to 
be pre-eminently natural and fitting. When Jesus 
rose again from the dead, it was not to resume 
the old life, it was not to spend a few more years 
like those He had spent in Galilee and then again 
fall a victim to death. Death had no more 
dominion over Him. He had risen into a state 
over which death had no power. Earth, with 
mortality as its distinguishing characteristic, was 
no home for such a Person. He belonged to the 
spiritual and eternal world, and that He should 
pass into it is not surprising but supremely natural 
and fitting and indeed inevitable. The Ascension, 
I expect, was the completion of the Resurrection. 
The Lord delayed His departure for forty days in 
the interests of the disciples. As soon as their 
training and teaching was completed, He was seen 
no more on the ways of earth. He resumed His 
glory. “So then, the Lord Jesus, after He had 
spoken unto them, was received up into heaven.” 
And the Ascension was more than the return of 
Christ to His glory: if this Book ig to be believed 
it became a source of blessing to men. “He was 
received up into heaven.” At first sight that 
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seems to stand for loss; as a matter of fact it Mark xvi. 
stands for gain. That was the first feeling of the 19. 
disciples when their Lord was parted from them. 
The world seemed a poor place. They stood 
gazing up into heaven. All they had treasured 
and loved seemed to have vanished into the skies. 

As a matter of fact, Christ’s departure meant not not toss but 
impoverishment but enrichment. How shall I put gain. 
it? They gained their Lord by losing Him. They 
lost Him in visible form, to have Him with them 
as a Spiritual Presence for ever. ‘It is expedient 
for you that I go away,” He had said. It was a 
hard saying at the time. I can imagine it was a 
hard saying to them on the day of the Ascension 
itself. And yet it was abundantly true. It was 
only by losing their Lord they could hope to keep 
Him. “Lo, I am with you all the days,” He had 
said tothem. And to be able to fulfil that promise, 
it was essential He should go away. Christ could 
only become the universal Christ by becoming the 
heavenly Christ. Supposing the disciples had 
been able to do what Mary in her eager but mis- 
taken love sought to do, supposing they had been 
able to keep Him with them, Jesus would have 
become a local Presence. He would have been in 
Judaea, and men would have felt He was nowhere 
else. And then what Henry Drummond speaks of 
would actually have taken place, everybody who 
believed the Gospel would try to get within sight 
and touch and hearing of Jesus. Supposing He 
still walked in bodily form in Palestine to-day, we 
should all be making pilgrimages to the Holy Land, 
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Mark xvi. and so many millions of us would go that not only 


19. 


Christ’s 
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would the ordinary business of life be dislocated, 
but years and years might pass, indeed a whole 
lifetime might be spent without our being able to 
come near enough to Him to gaze upon His face 
or hear His voice. But He went away that He 
might come near to us all. There is no need to 
journey to Palestine or anywhere else. He is 
spiritually near to us always and everywhere. In 
the shop, in the office, in the home, in our pleasures, 
in our sorrows, in our temptations, the Lord is 
spiritually near. .A localised Christ would have 
been to multitudes an absent Christ. But the 
Christ Who has passed within the heavens is by 
His Spirit present with us always even unto the 
end of the world. 

“He was received up into heaven, and sat down 
at the right hand of God.” Now the « right hand 
of God” is in Scripture a Synonym for the 
omnipotent energy of God. Recall such phrases 
as these. “The right hand of the Lord is exalted, 
the right hand of the Lord doeth valiantly.” “J 
will uphold thee with the right hand of My 
righteousness.” “He will answer Him from 
heaven with the saving strength of Hig right hand.” 
To sit down at the right hand of God means, 
therefore, to be clothed with all the energy and 
power of omnipotence. So the Lord Jesus when 
He left the earth assumed the place of supreme 
power. He is in the place of absolute power and 
dominion, “He sat down at the right hand of 
God.” The Jesus Who died on the Cross is now 
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the Jesus Who reigns. Is there not inspiration Mark xvi. 
and encouragement in that thought? In these 19. 
days of anxiety and turmoil there is nothing we 
need more than this, to realise that Jesus is at the 
right hand of God. That is what we need for our 
comfort in the midst of the perplexities and 
harassments of our own time. We see various 
forces at work in society, forces that menace and 
threaten our well-being—greed, hate, lust, envy. 
But the destinies of men are not at the mercy of 
these things after all. Let us comfort our hearts 
with this assurance—Jesus has sat down at the 
right hand of God. And that, too, is what we 
need for our encouragement in our Christian work. 
The slow progress of the work has filled the hearts The 
of Christian people with doubt and depression, and Strengthen- 
: = ing Vision. 
the doubt and depression in turn have paralysed 
our energies. What we want to see is Jesus at 
the right hand of God. That is a vision that will 
banish despair. Our Lord has already won His 
victory and taken His seat on the throne. He 
only waits now for the fruit of His victory to be 
gathered. “When He had offered one sacrifice 
for sins for ever, He sat down at the right hand of 
God, from henceforth expecting till His enemies 
be made the footstool of His feet.” No matter 
how discouraging the work or how slow the 
progress, we shall be quite sure the Kingdoms of 
this world are to become the Kingdoms of our God 
and of His Christ, for already the Lord Jesus has 
been received up into heaven and has sat down at 
the right hand of God. 
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THE LABOUR OF THE 
DISCIPLES 


“ And they went forth, and preached every where, the Lord 
working with them, and confirming the word with signs 
following. Amen.”—Manrk xvi. 20. 


THE Gospel story, so far as the evangelist is con- 
cerned, really ended with the Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. But he adds these two sentences to let us 
know what happened to the Lord and to His dis- 
ciples afterwards. What happened to the Lord 
was this, “ He was received up into heaven and sat 
down at the right hand of God.” What happened 
to the disciples was this, “They went forth and 
preached everywhere.” But while the two 
sentences thus tell us the “afterwards” of our 
Lord and His disciples, we must not conceive of 
them as independent statements. They are rather 
two limbs of our statement. The one stands over 
against and balances the other. If we are to bring 
out the full force of the original we should have to 
render it something like this:—*So then the Lord 
Jesus, on His part, was received up into heaven 
and sat down at the right hand of God, and the 
disciples, on their part, went forth and preached 
everywhere.” The one action balances the other, 
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follows upon the other, is the consequence and Mark xvi. 
result of the other. It is a case of action and re- 20. 
action. It was because Jesus was received up into 
heaven that the disciples went everywhere. It was 
the exaltation of the Lord that kindled the 
missionary fervour of the disciples. As Dr Glover 
says, these two concluding verses tell the story of 
two ascensions, first the ascension of the Lord to 
glory, and then the ascension of the Church out of 
its gloom and sorrow and doubt and despair into 
courage and hope and triumphant zeal. And the 
one ascension was the consequence and result of the 
other. There would have been no Missionary 
Church, there would have been no Church at all, 
had it not been for this assurance in the hearts of 
Christian men and women, that “their Jesus had 
gone up on high.” 

Can we see why the one ascension should have 
issued in the other? Can we see why the fact that 
Jesus should have been received up into heaven in- 
spired the disciples to go forth and preach every- 
where? I think we can. Iam going to suggest 
two reasons. First of all, it was the fact of the 
exaltation of Christ that gave them a Gospel to The 
preach. I mean this, the Christ these men preached pe 
was the glorious and only Son of the Most High the Gospel. 
God. It was because He was the glorious and only 
Son of the Most High God, that they felt it worth 
their while to go everywhere and preach about 
Him. And it was the Resurrection and the 
Ascension (for the one was simply the completion 
of the other) which put Christ’s glory and divinity 
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beyond dispute. So that in a very deep and real 
sense it was the Resurrection and Ascension that 
gave them their Gospél to preach. We may be 
quite sure that, had our Lord’s life ended in 
Joseph’s rocky grave, the disciples would never 
have “ gone forth everywhere and preached.” They 
would have stolen away back to their Galilean 
homes and tried in absorption in work to forget the 
shattering of all their hopes in the Cross. But 
the Resurrection and Ascension made them quite 
sure their Master was the Son of God. It was in 
the light of the Resurrection and Ascension that 
they saw Jesus had a “cosmic significance.” It 
was the exaltation of Jesus which gave them a 
Gospel which not only they could preach to the 
world, but which they felt they must preach to the 
world. It was the fact that Jesus was set down 
at the right hand of God that sent them forth 
every where. : 

For does any one imagine that these men would 
have gone everywhere preaching, and suffering un- 
told things in the process, if they had only a good 
and brave man to speak about? The Greeks had, 
from their own point of view, a great and good man 
in Socrates, but I never heard of the Greeks going 
everywhere to preach Socrates. Does any one 
imagine—if Jesus had been only a kind of Jewish. 
Socrates—that these disciples would have gone 
everywhere? The mere asking of such questions 
demonstrates the absurdity of the assertion that if 
we could only get far back enough we should find 
just Jesus the good Man. It was not Jesus the 
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good Man these Apostles travelled far and wide to Mark xvi. 
preach, but Jesus the mighty Son of God. They 20. 
travelled far and wide to preach Him because it 
was of vital importance everybody should know of 
Him, because men’s redemption and eternal life 
depended on Him, because in Him God Himself 
had come down for the rescue of the world. That 
is why Paul travelled all the way from Antioch to 
Rome, because “there was no condemnation for 
men in Christ Jesus.” That was why Peter toiled 
and dared and suffered because “there was no 
other name given under heaven amongst men 
wherein they must be saved.” At the back of this 
missionary zeal of theirs was this mighty Gospel 
of theirs that Jesus was the only begotten Son 
_of God, demonstrated as such by this fact, that 
He had been received up into heaven and had 
sat down at the right hand of God. 
There is no Gospel for the world in any faith —The ~ 
less than that. If Jesus was the divine Son, if in epee 
: pe To-day. 
Him God came down to this world for the 
redemption and rescue of man, there is a Gospel 
in that worth carrying to the ends of the earth, 
there is a Gospel in that which men will feel they 
must carry to the ends of the earth. But if Jesus 
was only a good Man and nothing more, what is 
the use of troubling about missions to the heathen ? 
There have been other good men in the world, and 
if Jesus was nothing but a good Man He would be 
on the same level with Buddha, and Socrates, and 
Confucius, and it would be as profitable to preach 
one as the other. If that is all you can say about 
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Him there is no sense in sending people to India 
and China and Africa to “preach Christ.” In fact 
when men get to that point they do not trouble to 
preach Christ. Unitarianism does not as a rule 
issue in foreign missions, it shows no enthusiasm 
for the evangelising of the world. Let me put 
it in a nutshell: you cannot impoverish your 
Christology without emptying your Gospel, and 
you cannot empty your Gospel without cutting the 
nerve of your foreign missionary enterprise. This 
is the only thing that will send men forth to 
preach everywhere, the belief that Jesus is the 
only Saviour, the only begotten Son of God, 
demonstrated as such by the fact that He has been 
received up into heaven and has sat down at the 
right hand of God. 

But the fact of the exaltation of Christ not only 
gave the disciples a Gospel to preach, it also 
furnished them with the strength and courage that 
enabled them to preach it. Let us again try to 
put ourselves in these disciples’ place. Look at 
the men and then think of the task; there seems 
a ridiculous disproportion between the one and 
the other. Apart from any opposition to be 
encountered, the work in mere extent appears 
absolutely impossible for such a handful of men. 
But it was not simply the extent of the work, 
there was also the difficulty of it. It was not 
simply that the world was a big place, it was a 
hostile place. Fancy flinging a little handful of 
men like this upon such a task when the wealth 
and learning and power of the world were all 
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hostile to them! Fancy putting this little Mark xvi. 
company of Galileans against the rulers and kings 20. 
of the known world! If ever it seemed as if 
people had embarked upon a forlorn hope it was 
surely these disciples when they confronted the 
peoples, rulers, princes, kings of this world with 
their story of a crucified Christ. But they did it! 
With magnificent and subduing courage they did Undaunted 
it! And they did not think they were engaged in Bndeavour. 
a hopeless enterprise either. They flung them- 
selves into the attack with a sort of joyous zest. 
They knew they were bound to win. Discourage- 
ments and disappointments did not daunt them. 
They were imprisoned, they were tempted, they 
were stoned, they were sawn asunder, they were 
slain with the sword; they wandered about in 
deserts and mountains and caves and the holes 
of the earth, they were destitute, afflicted, evil 
entreated, but they never for a moment lost heart. 
The Jewish Sanhedrin, the mob, the Roman 
magistrates, great Caesar himself, stirred them- 
selves up to oppose and destroy them, but they 
never flinched or faltered. They knew that the 
power was not in the hands of the Jewish Sanhedrin, 
or the Roman magistrates, or even the so-called 
Master of the world; they knew that the Jesus 
Whom they preached had been received up into 
heaven and had-sat down at the right hand of 
God. They were in the service of a victorious 
Lord. One ascension explains the other. The 
Lord arose into heaven, and they at the same 
moment arose out of all cowardice and fear. The 
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Lord sat at the right hand of God, and they went 
everywhere preaching the word. 

And let me add again as I pass, it is the vision 
of that glorified and exalted Lord that will give 
us courage and strength for our task to-day. 
Stupendous tasks still confront us both at home 
and abroad. Think of the mighty problem of the 
vice and sin and religious indifference of our great 
cities ; think of the world shaken and shattered by 
the war; think of the vast unevangelised lands of 
heathendom. If we look at the task and then 
simply look at our own resources we shall despair. 
What we need to do is to look at our exalted Lord. 
You remember how Dr Dale used to say that when 
thoughts of Christ’s tenderness and love failed to 
bring him the comfort he wanted, the thought of 
Christ’s Lordship steadied and strengthened him. 
That is the thought we need to recover, the thought 
of Christ’s Lordship, the remembrance of His 
victory. He is already at the right hand of God. 
We see Jesus crowned. Things are in His hands. 
He will not faint nor be weary. He will not fail 
nor be discouraged. Let us think of Him. Let 
our eyes gaze upon Him. Let us see Him there in 
the place of supreme power. Then doubt will flee. 
If we see Jesus at the right hand of God, we too 
shall be ready to go everywhere, preaching the 
Word. 

“They went forth and preached everywhere, the 
Lord (that is, Christ) working with them.” Their 
Lord had been received up into heaven, but He 
had not left them to toil alone. He worked with 
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them. They were encouraged in their toil not Mark xvi. 
simply by the thought of their Lord’s triumph, 20. 
but by His actual presence and help. It was 
not a case of the Lord smiling upon them from a 
distance, it was a case of the Lord clasping their 
hands and making them sufficient for the fight. 
You remember what Paul says when the most 
critical hour of his life was come and he was set 
before Caesar. His friends had practically all 
deserted him, but he says, “The Lord stood by 
me and strengthened me and delivered me out 
of the lion’s mouth.” That is it, exactly, “The 
Lord stood by me and strengthened me.” And 
He stood by and strengthened all His disciples. 
He did not leave them to toil alone. Their work 
was done in a blessed partnership. In and of 
themselves they could have accomplished little. 
But when you read this sentence, “the Lord work- 
ing with them,” it changes the entire outlook. 
“‘ With five shillings Teresa can do nothing,” said 
_the great Spanish mystic when her friends smiled 
at her idea of building an orphanage when funds 
seemed to be almost wholly absent, “but with 
five shillings and God there is nothing Teresa 
cannot do.” And it is so still. All Christian 
work is done in this happy partnership. They 
talk of the Pope as the Vicar of Christ. But 
vicar means one who takes the place of another 
because that other is absent. But Christ needs 
no vicar. Because Christ is not absent. He is 
with us always even to the end of the world. 
And therein lies our sufficiency. It is not we 
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who are engaged in the work. It is Christ and 
we. “The Lord working with us.” We have 
known it sometimes. When we have been tired 
and dispirited we have had Paul’s blessed experi- 
ence, the Lord has stood by us and strengthened 
us. “We touch Him in life’s throng and press, 
and we are whole again.” 

“ And confirming the word by the signs that 
followed.” Confirming the word, ratifyingit,demon- 
strating the truth of it, by the signs that followed. 
The signs that followed are no doubt the signs 
referred to in verses 17 and 18. The world was not 
able to dismiss the Gospel the Christian preachers 
brought with a shrug of the shoulders, because of 
the signs that were wrought by their hands. Men 
felt that the mighty power of God was working 
through them, and that these mighty works were 
God’s testimony that the words which they spoke 
were true. They were the divine seal to the 
message. The Lord confirmed the word by the 
signs that followed. But we need not, and indeed 
we ought not, to confine these signs to such 
wonders as the raising of Dorcas to life by Peter, 
or the healing of the lame man at Lystra by Paul, 
or the deliverance of the demented girl in Philippi 
by the same great Apostle. The conversion of 
evil men was a still more notable sign and that 
sign was continually following the word. Take 
what happened in Corinth as an example. Corinth 
was in some respects the most notorious city of 
the ancient world. Vice there was exalted not 
simply into a fashion but into a religion. These 
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were the kind of people Paul found in Corinth, Mark xvi. 
“drunkards, adulterers, fornicators, revilers, 20. 
effeminate and such like.” But the great miracle 
happened, “Ye were washed, ye were justified, 
ye were sanctified in the name of the Lord Jesus 
and in the Spirit of our God.” And that was the 
mightiest sign that followed the word. That was 
what demonstrated its divinity and truth. That 
was what impressed the world to which it was 
preached. By it bad men were made good; foul 
men were made clean; drunken men were made 
sober, hard men were made kind. By it men 
entered into possession of the eternal life. And 

it was that that impressed the world. “The 
Lord confirmed the Word by the signs that 
followed.” 

And these signs still follow. We are still —And stil 
privileged to behold confirmation of the Word Follow. 
in the transformation of human lives. We see 
the miracle here at home; the missionaries are 
privileged to see it abroad. Wherever the Gospel 
is preached it produces the same amazing trans- 
figuration of human life. There are a multitude 
around the throne of all tribes and nations and 
peoples and tongues who have washed their robes 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. 
They are the signs that confirm the Word. There 
may be many things about the doctrines of our 
faith that puzzles us, but this thing we know, the 
preaching of Christ and Him crucified, changes, 
converts, transforms, transfigures men. It accom- 
plishes this miracle where everything else has 
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Mark xvi. failed. What further need have we of witness ? 

20. The best evidence of the truth of Christianity is 
that it is a converting religion. There is in our 
Christ cleansing, healing, saving power. Let us go 
forth and preach Him everywhere! He will work 
with us and confirm the Word by the signs which 
follow. 
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